























Harvard Publications 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Published in November, February, May, and August; edited by members of the 
Department of Economics in Harvard University. Contents for November, 1923: 
The United States Steel Corporation and Price Stabilization, Abraham Berglund ; 
The Future of Railway Control, R. F. McWilliams; The Theory of International 
Values Re-Examined, Frank D. Graham; The Life and Work of Max Weber, 
Carl Diehl; The Collapse of Bank-Deposit Guaranty in Oklahoma and Its Posi- 
tion in Other States, Thornton Cooke; Reviews; Notes and Memoranda. Price, 
$1.35 a copy; $5.00 a year. 


Monetary Theory Before Adam Smith, éy Arthur E. Monroe 


The first survey of the field in English, and the only adequate one in any 
language. It is purposely a history of theories rather than of theorists or of 
their times. Two sections, one on ancient and the other on mediaeval monetary 
theory, introduce the more extended surveys of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 
In each of these the discussion centers around such topics as the functions and 
origin of money, the qualities desirable in money, problems of the standard, and 
the coinage system. $3.00. 


Learning and Living, 6y Ephriam Emerton 


‘Nine essays of a delightful character dealing with themes of both immediate 
and enduring importance. Distilled into the pages is the essence of the scholar 
and gentleman who wrote them. In the charm of their literary style, in the 
mingling of wit and wisdom, in their sane and hopeful outlook upon life, these 
essays remind us of the best work of the New England writers of am earlier 
generation.’’—The Congregationalist. ‘‘One of the most delightful books recent- 
ly published on the schelar’s life.’’ Springfield Rebublican, $3.00 


Harvard Memories, 4y Charles W. Eliot 


In these three chapters President Eliot talks with delightful intimacy of the 
persons and scenes he has moved among during his long lifetime at Harvard 
University. Presidents Quincy, Walker, and Hill; Judge Joseph Story; Pro- 
fessors Asa Gray, Louis Agassiz, and Francis Bowen—are among those recalled 
with shrewd characterization and humorous anecdote; and the older college 
buildings, some of them now gone or considerably altered, are discussed. There 
are thirty-two illustrations, practically all from rare originals in the possession 
of the University. $2.00. 


Harvard University Press 


26 Randall Hall Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 
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In its efforts to become effective as a medium 
of social study and interpretation and to search 
out and present original and permanent contri- 
butions, The JourNAL has sought, alongside dis- 
tinctive single articles, continuing series such as 
would result in values of more than passing in- 
terest. Such was the first series announced in 
which Professor Giddings would present to the 
readers of The JouRNAL some of his latest con- 
tributions to “The Scientific Study of Society.” 
This number of The JourNAL is presenting his 
fourth article and is thus approaching the half- 
way mark in this unusual series which will be 
given to the public, with certain additions and 
added interpretations, in an appropriate volume 
from the University of North Carolina Press. 
Already, indications are that it will be in great 
demand. 

Another series which will reach the high-water 
mark, both in the quality of its presentation and 
the originality of its contribution, will be that of 
Professor E. A. Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin who will contribute three articles under 
the general title “Roads to Social Peace.” The 
thesis for these articles undoubtedly contains un- 


usual contributions both to social theory and to 


social policy. We can think of no more timely 
discussion to present to those who are devoting 
time and energies to social study and interpreta- 
tion throughout the country. 

Of the series seeking to find new truths with 
reference to leadership in the Southern states a 
most important contribution will be that of Ben 
B. Kendrick who will write under the general 
title of “A Restatement of the Causes and Effects 
of the Civil War,” in which the whole question 
of leadership will play a most important part. 
The thesis here presented, however, is also timely 
with reference to certain national and interna- 
tional social policies now before the nation. 

Some of our friends among the editors have 
thought that Gerald W. Johnson’s “Issachar Is a 
Strong Ass” dealt none too gently in its strictures 
of a state which has admittedly made remarkable 








progress in the last few decades. True enough; 
but nevertheless it is good writing, good thinking, 
and a good guide to progress. In this number of 
The JourNat an admirable companion article will 
be found in R. D. W. Connor’s “Walter Page, 
a Southern Nationalist,” in which a fine balance 
of criticism and recognition of values give evi- 
dence of discriminating interpretation. In an 
early issue will appear another discussion of 
southern attitudes, with Virginia as the particular 
basis from which evidence is gathered. 

As announced in the November JourNAL 
Harry E. Barnes and Frank H. Hankins will, 
after the new year, be in charge of book reviews. 
Although they had not planned to begin until 
after the January issue, the first fruits of their 
work are very much in evidence in this number 
and give promise of the strong department which 
they are providing for JouRNaAL readers. They 
are sending out to reviewers printed instructions, 
pointing out standards and calling for reviews of 
the more important sociological books and shorter 
notes for the many related subjects. We are 
especially glad to have in the January number 
two excellent reviews by Professor Barnes and 
the special population studies by Professor Hank- 
ins. Professor Phillips Bradley of Wellesley is 
contributing a good discussion of “What ‘the 
people’ Read” in reviews of four new books. 
The JourNAt has kept its promise to make the 
“Library and Workshop” typical of the best that 
it provides for its readers. 

In the September “Search After Values” the 
relative distribution of The JourNAt’s subscrib- 
ers was given by states. Since that time there is 
little change except that South Carolina and Ala- 
bama are moving up as if to crowd out New York 
as second and Georgia as third. It is now inter- 
esting to note the distribution of the contributors 
to The Journat for the first year. Of the one 
hundred and twenty-three writers listed in the 
index of the first volume (not counting book re- 
viewers), fifty-seven were from the southern 
states and sixty-six were from other sections of 
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the nation, of whom in turn some forty were 
from “the East” and some twenty-five were from 
“the West.” And no one has ventured the opin- 
ion that The Journat’s ration has not been well 
balanced and scientific. 

This suggests the main emphasis of this Jan- 
uary number. In the editorial discussions some 
of the important points with reference to social 
theory are emphasized in a sort of interpretation 
of The JourNat’s attitude toward “theory.” If 
it won’t “work,” it isn’t The JourNAv’s sort of 
“theory.” But even so, this number of The 
JourNaL offers its usual quota of “practical” 
things. For instance, what of Dr. Mayer’s plan 
for a Department of Public Welfare in a city? 
Or Amos Butler’s edict that the county jail must 
go? Or what secretary of a state conference of 
social work will not welcome a glance at what 
the other states are doing? And so for other 
departmental contributions, as well as leading 
articles like Professor Steiner’s “Community Dis- 
organization.” 

A discussion of so-called theory versus prac- 
tical contributions brings us to an important mat- 
ter; if we mistake not, The JourNat will have 
much to say about it a little later. It has to do 
with the reorganization at Washington of the 
governmental departments, in which a depart- 
ment of “Education and Welfare” is proposed ; it 
is abundantly surprising to see how little inter- 
ested and how little informed about this matter 
are social workers and teachers of social science. 
If study and interpretation of this important 
matter is not practical, then it is difficult to know 
what is. And yet almost ali alike sit by while the 
N. E. A. develops a great propaganda for its bill, 
in many cases misinterpreting entirely the spirit 
and need of the public welfare interest of the 
nation. The JourNnat holds that theory which 
will help work out such larger problems of the 
future is always the most practical of efforts. 

“Practical” also is The JourNAL’s suggestion 
that long-term fellowships in social study and in- 
terpretation be provided by the universities, by 


private endowments, and by the American Socio- 
logical Society for this very purpose of develop- 
ing theory that is real theory. This is further 
discussed in the editorial notes. Applying the 
opportunity in the southern states, for instance, 
there is no objective which The JourNaL would 
prefer than to be instrumental in developing a 
more articulate South, in all matters relating to 
social study and interpretation. The fact that not 
less than fifty-seven of the writers for The 
JourNAL during its first year wrote from south- 
ern fields is evidence that much is being done. 

Jumping a bit from the South, a friend has 
just sent us a check requesting that The JouRNAL 
be sent to four foreign universities, specifying 
especially certain of the Austrian and German 
universities, with the suggestion that The Jour- 
NAL ought to help them in their present times. 
We should like to make public acknowledgement 
of the thoughtfulness of this act. In accordance 
with The JourNAv’s policy it will develop its for- 
eign circulation gradually and substantially to 
meet the logical demand and as is most consistent 
with its program and facilities. 

In time The Journat’s “Library and Work- 
shop” will also be in demand as a medium through 
which publishers will wish to present newer pub- 
lications to the public. Readers will do well to 
keep this in mind and when ordering books and 
periodicals to mention The Journat. Not long 
since a good friend of The Journat ordered 
some score and a half volumes of a publication 
which had first been featured by The JourNAL. 
Had he mentioned The JourNAL, it would have 
been an appropriate act without extra effort. The 
Harvard publications; those of the University of 
Chicago; The Survey, and the others are all im- 
portant from the viewpoint of The JourNat’s 
objectives, and it is hoped that our readers will 
bear this in mind, 

In the meantime The JourNat offers its Jan- 
uary number witii New Year wishes to all those 
who will keep it company in its 1923 companion- 
able ventures in social study and interpretation. 
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Four Significant Books 





The Negro 
in Chicago 


in its 672 pages tells the story 
of the 1919 riots, describes the 
Commission’s investigations into 
Negro living conditions in the 
North, analyzes the prevailing 
state of public opinion on ques- 
tions of Negro industry, hous- 
ing, education, and recreation, 
and gives fifty-nine recommen- 
dations that the Commission 
makes to American citizens. 


$4.00, Postpaid $4.15 


























An Introduction to the 


Science of Sociology 
By Rosert E. ‘Park and Ernest W. BurcEss 


This book brings together the observations of a wide 
range of writers. More than a mere collection of ma- 
terials, the book is a presentation of method whereby the 
reader may learn how to get facts rather than formulate 
opinions. To this end each chapter is carefully planned: 
the first part, with introduction and materials, to raise 
guestions ; and the second part to suggest, through the 
ntroduction of investigations, problems, and bibliography, 
problems for further study. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.65 


The Rural Mind and Social Welfare 


By Ernest R. Groves 


That rural people have a greater social function than merely to provide food 
for city dwellers is the hypothesis of Mr. Groves’s study of the rural community. 
The menacing power of herd-suggestion, fostered by the increasing lure of the 
city, is particularly taken into account, and the characteristic habits of the rural 
social mind offered as an antidote. The material set forth analyzes the way in 
which the different features of his environment have produced in the farmer 
reactions quite different from those of the city man. 


The Hobo 
The Sociology of the Homeless Man 
By Nets ANDERSON 


The Hobo takes the reader into the realm of the 
casual worker and introduces him to the life of 
the road. It is a serious, sympathetic, and first- 
hand picture of the homeless man in his own 
environment, a powerful study of the sociology 
and the “setting-by” philosophy of the tramp. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETAL FACTS 


FRANKLIN H. Gippincs 


[corse IS A way of sorting facts to suit 
ourselves which is sometimes, but not 
always, legitimate. We often call it 
“classification,” but it has little resemblance to 
classification in the scientific meaning of the 
word. It proceeds on an assumption that: 

The particular point of view, or the particular char- 
acteristic that is pitched upon as definitive in the classi- 
fication of the facts of life, depends upon the interest 
from which a discrimination of the facts is sought.’ 

Intent upon interest, it picks facts and pigeon- 
holes them regardless of any quality or behaviour 
which they have or exhibit as a trait in common, 
and solely with reference to the way, often adven- 
titious, in which they affect somebody or some 
thing not one of themselves: something or some- 
body extrinsic to themselves. This kind of classi- 
fication may be called pragmatic. 

Scientific classification, by contrast, is descrip- 
tive. It picks and sorts facts with reference to 
traits inherent in themselves, or characteristic of 
themselves, which they possess in common, one 
with another, among themselves : common intrin- 
sic traits. Each class or category is created by 
dividing an aggregate of items into two parts 
(dichotomy;) one (the designated class or cate- 
gory) comprising all items that exhibit a certain 
designated trait, the other, a remainder, (which 
may constitute another class or other classes) 
comprising all items that do not exhibit that par- 
ticular trait. 

The purpose of pragmatic classification is 
utilitarian: it may or may not have intellectual 
value. Too often it is employed not to get at 





1Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, p. 9. 


truth, but to prove a case. The purpose of de- 
scriptive classification is to extend and clarify 
knowledge. 

I cannot better expand definition of the nature 
and purpose of scientific classification than by 
quoting a few lines written many years ago. 


If we were unaware of differences, we should not 
know. If our eyes were not sensitive to differences of 
brightness and of colour, if our ears were deaf to grad- 
ations of sound, and if the nerves of the skin detected 
no inequalities of pressure, the external world would 
remain, for our minds, a blank. Discrimination, then, 
is the beginning of knowledge. Nevertheless, it is only 
a beginning. 

If we knew nothing but the differences of things, we 
should soon reach the limit of the detail that our minds 
could hold. Endless progress in knowledge is possible 
only because we observe resemblances as well as differ- 
ences. As rapidly as we discover that things are alike, 
we put them together in our thought as a group, or class, 
or kind. This enables us to think about them collec- 
tively by a single effort of attention, instead of separately 
by innumerable efforts. We owe all science to this pos- 
sibility of economizing our mental energies, by group- 
ing things in our thoughts into classes or kinds. 

Comparatively few persons make their mental group- 
ings in a strictly methodical way. To observe system- 
atically and classify with precision—-that is, to group 
like things together with accuracy—is to be scientific. 

Classification, then, is the foundation of all scientific 
knowledge; and classification consists simply in putting 
together in our thought those things that are truly and 
essentially alike.’ 


What, then, do we mean by “resemblance,” by 
true and essential similarity? 

When we attempt to answer this question we 
discover that we can define resemblance only in 
terms of difference! Obviously, if a fact differs 


® Giddings, Elements of Sociology, pp. 1 and 2. 
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from an alleged other fact in no particular what- 
soever, or however slight, the two are identical ; 
there is only one fact. If however, they differ 
ever so little there are two identities, and if the 
difference is minute we say that they are similar. 
If the difference is considerable we say that the 
two facts are “somewhat” alike. If the differ- 
ence is great we say that the two facts are differ- 
ent, that they are not alike. What, then, we ask 
again, is a resemblance? and now we answer: 
It is a difference less than a limiting difference, 
which it may or may not be worth while to 
determine with precision. 

How could it be determined with precision if 
we should think that worth while? To this 
question the answer is: By taking advantage of 
one outstanding and amazing fact, namely, that 
everything in the universe, whether it be a thing, 
a thought, or a person, can be resolved into com- 
ponents, and these into lesser components, ad 
infinitum, A lump of matter is composed of 
molecules; a molecule is composed of atoms; an 
atom is composed of electrons. What an electron 
is composed of no man yet knows, but that it is 
composite probably no scientific man seriously 
doubts. Accordingly, resemblance, like every- 
thing else, must be conceived as composite. Its 
components may conveniently be called “points 
of resemblance,’ and resemblance is small or 
great according as it comprises few or many 
points of resemblance. 

In the nomenclature of logic any trait or char- 
acteristic of quality, magnitude, or behaviour 
which is inseparable from a thing or a thought is 
called an attribute, and any attribute may be a 
point of resemblance. Therefore, two or more 
things or individuals are more or less alike accord- 
ing as they have many or few attributes in 
common. 


And this is not quite the end of the matter. 
An attribute is composite, it can be resolved, or 
analyzed, and a great many attributes are hybrids. 
A crude logic used to say that a thing is or 
is not this or that; it is a or it is not a. A more 
refined logic has discovered that it may be both 
a and not a. Is a boy truthful or not truthful? 
With the exception of George Washington every 
boy that ever has lived has been both. He has 
told the truth and he has lied. Is a man white 
or colored? A mulatto, a quadroon, or an octo- 
roon is both. The Unired States census classi- 


fies him as colored if he is known to have any 
negro blood in him. In Cuba he is classified as 
white if he is known to have any white blood in 
him. 

Here we arrive at a question of scientific pro- 
cedure which is often of practical importance. 
How should a thing or an individual that is both 
a and not a be classified? Logic is more and 
more following the common sense rule that we 
follow in every-day life. It says that a thing is 
a if it is more a than not a, at any rate if it is 
much more. A boy is truthful if he lies not 
“never” but, in the language of Pinafore, “hardly 
ever.” A state is republican if it usually returns 
a republican majority. 

In every-day speech we discriminate things or 
individuals that are usually a, or mostly a, from 
things or individuals that are completely, or al- 
ways, a, by saying that those which are mostly 
or usually so-and-so are typically or modally so- 
and-so, “type” having a connotation of quality, 
and “mode” a connotation of number. 

From the foregoing considerations it follows 
that classes or categories fall into different 
arrangements with reference to one another. We 
usually think of them, I suppose, as excluding 
one another, like circles that are externally tan- 
gential, no part of circle A cutting into circle B. 
We get this arrangement when all the facts to be 
classified are completely and always a, and never 
to any extent not a; but since a fact may be both 
a and not a we often get an arrangement of cate- 
gories which are partly exclusive, but not wholly 
so, like circles A and B that intersect. And be- 
cause any category may be divided into syb- 
categories, and any one of these into sub-sub- 
categories, and so on, we may get an arrangement 
like that of intra-secting circles which touch at 
one point like hoops of different sizes held in one 
hand. 

Of sub-classification there is more now to be 
said. 

Within any class A, comprising all individuals 
that possess the attribute a and excluding all that 
do not possess it, there may be individuals that 
possess also an attribute b, but not attribute c or 
d; other individuals that possess also an attribute 
c, but not attribute b or d; and yet other indi- 
viduals who possess attribute d but not attribute 
b or c. These differing sub-divisions of A con- 
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stitute respectively the sub-classes Ab, Ac, Ad. 
Each is formed by dichotomy. 

In like manner, within any designated sub- 
class Ab, there may be individuals that possess, in 
addition to the attribute ab, the attribute m; 
others that possess, beside the attribute ab, the 
attribute m; and yet others that possess, be- 
sides ab, the attribute 0, and so on, thereby con- 
stituting the sub-sub-classes, abm, abn, abo, each 
formed by subjecting ab to dichotomy. 

Significant implication of the foregoing propo- 
sitions must be borne in mind. Neglect to dis- 
criminate them means fallacy. One of these im- 
plications is, that the more individuals a class 
comprises, the more sub-classes or sub-categories 
it comprises : the bigger a convention is, the more 
kinds of cranks we find in it. A second implica- 
tion is, that each successive sub-classification adds 
a new attribute to the number of attributes which 
each member of the new sub-class possesses. In 
number of attributes a sub-class is also a super- 
class. A third implication is that the larger the 
number of attributes possessed by a class or sub- 
class, and therefore the further sub-classification 
proceeds, the smaller is the number of individuals 
in the newly formed sub-class. If we sub-divide 
the category “citizens” until we arrive at a 
sub-category in which everybody has an under- 
standing mind, honest habits, an unselfish pur- 
pose, and education enough to know the differ- 
ence between a tax and a dividend, we shall 
arrive at a number that will not fatigue a finite 
intelligence to grasp. 


It is obvious that classification carried out into 
sub-classification cannot be comprehensively 
plotted by a succession of points along a single 
line. Categories of equal rank, A, B, C, D, or 
a, b, c, d, (for example, riveters, bricklayers, car- 
penters, plasterers) are legitimately and most con- 
veniently indicated by a succession of names or 
symbols, preferably following one another along 
a level line like the column headings of a table. 
Categories of sub-classification, sub-sub-classifi- 
cation, sub-sub-sub-classification, and so on, (for 
example, riveters who have become foremen, riv- 
eters who have been foremen and have become 
superintendents, and so on) must then be indi- 
cated by sub-headings along horizontal lines of 
successively lower and lower level, following one 
another in a vertical succession down the col- 


umns. Sorting individuals or things into groups 
of equal rank, or level, is codrdinate classifica- 
tion. Sorting the individuals in any one of these 
groups into a succession of sub-categories, by 
successive dichotomies, is subordinate classifica- 
tion. The horizontal line of column headings and 
the vertical line of column descent enclose a sur- 
face, any point in which represents a possible 
classificatory relationship to any other point. 
Comprehensive classification, therefore, can be 
plotted as a tabular diagram, or pattern, but not 
otherwise. 

Since the column of sub-classes made by suc- 
cessive dichotomies is constituted by taking into 
account at every step an additional attribute and 
excluding all individuals that do not possess it, it 
may be of any one of four descriptions. The 
addition may be quantitative only, for example, a 
number, as in the succession one, two, three. 
This succession, arranged from smallest to larg- 
est or from largest to smallest, constitutes an 
array. All statistical classifications are arrays, 
for example, age classes, one to four years, in- 
clusive, five to nine years, inclusive, ten to four- 
teen years, inclusive.® 

A column of successive sub-classes of a second 
description is a gradation. It plots intensities, as 
of darkness or light, of bitterness or sweetness, 
or of pain or pleasure. 

A column of successive sub-classes of a third 
description shows a trend, or a line of direction. 
Along a straight road a hundred individuals may 
walk to a point a, where fifty of them branch off. 
The remaining fifty may continue on the straight 
road to a point b, where twenty may branch off. 
The remaining thirty may continue on to a point 
c, and so on. All who continue on the straight 
road follow a trend. 

Finally, a column of successive sub-classes may 
show genesis. Some of the earlier vertebrates 
become fishes. The others did not. Some of the 
fishes became amphibia. The others did not. 
Some of the amphibians became reptiles. The 
others did not. Some of the reptiles became 


*The reader unfamiliar with these matters may fall into the 
error of finding this account of age classification a contradic- 
tion of the statement that the further sub-classification is ex- 
tended the smaller is the number of individuals in each suc- 
cessive class, because he will probably call to mind the fact 
that in a sorting of a population into age classes there will be, 
like enough, more individuals in one of the intermediate classes 
than in one or another of the preceding or younger classes. 
There is, however, no contradiction. T distribution which 
he has in mind is a distribution not of all those born, but of 
those living. A distribution of all born gives, of course, a 
succession of numerically smaller and smaller classes. 
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mammals, while others became birds, and others 
continued to be reptiles. Some of the mammals 
became primates. The others did not. At length 
some of the primates took to the ground and 
became men. The others stayed in the trees and 
are apes to this day. 

The subject matter of classification may con- 
sist of concepts only. The dichotomies are made 
in thought only. The objective universe consists 
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tions of things and activities. The dichotomies 
have been made by actual processes which have 
been observed by men and can be observed now. 

Societal facts are actualities. Classification of 
them is a sorting of them into actual, or as we 
usually say, factual, groups, the dichotomies of 
which have been actually made by processes 
which men have observed and may now observe. 
Here, much condensed, is the resulting scheme 





of groups which are actual. 










Factual Categories Subject to 
Factual Dichotomous Division by 
or in an Observed Process 








They are segrega- 








CATEGORICAL SCHEME OF SOCIETAL GENESIS 


Alternative Possibilities 


of societal genesis. 








Resultant Categories 











Psychological 





Reaction to one given stimulus or 
situation 






Pluralistic behaviour 







Like behaviour 






Concourse 








Intra-responding group 












. dred 





Psychologically homogeneous kin- 
i 
& 
i 






Self-perpetuating psychologically 
homogeneous kindred 






Self-perpetuating psychologically 
homogeneous kinship group 











Cause 
Effect 


By one individual only 


By more than one individual 


Responses of individuals, prevail- 
ingly dissimilar 

Responses of individuals, prevail- 
ingly similar 


Not concentrative upon a point or 
place 

Concentrative upon a point or 
place 

Uncomplicated by segregative in- 
terstimulation and response 

Complicated by segregative inter- 
stimulation and response 


Not composed of individuals of 
one race or species only 

Composed of individuals of one 
race or species only 


Not of both sexes and not of 
more than one generation 


Of both sexes and of more than 
one generation 


Not consorting 
Consorting 


Without consciousness of kind: 
gregarious 

With consciousness of _ kind: 
social 











Stimulus or situation 


Reaction 





Singularistic behaviour: Individual 
psychology 

Pluralistic behaviour: 
psychology, sociology 


Like behaviour 


Societal 


Concourse 


Intra-responding group 


Psychologically homogeneous kin- 
dred 


Self-perpetuating psychologically 
homogeneous kindred 


Self-perpetuating psychologically 
homogeneous kinship group 


Swarm, flock, herd, of animals 


Society, self-perpetuating societal 
group, of human beings: folk 
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Resultant Categories 





Self-perpetuating societal group: 


folk 


Social population 


Composite social population 


Like-minded population 


Concerted action 


Folk-ways 


Culturistic society 


Protocracy 


Coérdinated society 


Organized society 


Societal self-control 


Adjustment 


Achievement 


Amelioration 


Not increasing 


Increasing, and in certain in- 
stances sending forth emigrants 
and colonists 


Not becoming complicated by re- 
ceiving immigrants 

Complicated by receiving immi- 
grants 

Not prevailingly of like impulses, 
beliefs, ideas, and purposes 

Prevailingly of like impulses, be- 
liefs, ideas, and purposes 


Associative only 
Associative and concertive 


Emotional and spasmodic 
Deliberative and orderly 


Non-appreciative of factors and 
products 


Appreciative of factors and pro- 
ducts, esteeming and valuing 
them; creating societal values 


Not producing initiators, leaders 
Producing initiators, leaders 
Not developing into or creating a 


definite ruling group or ruler 


Developing into or creating a defi- 
nite ruling group or ruler 


Not integrating 
Integrating 


Not controlling 
Controlling 


Restrictive 
Liberative 


Not productive of desired change 
Productive of desired change 


Not making life more desirable 
Making life more desirable 


Not favoring survival of depart- 
ures from type or mean 

Favoring survival of departures 
from type or mean 


Social population 


Homogeneous 


Heterogeneous: Composite 


Like-minded population 


Concerted action: combined action, 
cooperation 


Folk-ways, productive of a cul- 
tural heritage 


Culturistic society 


Protocracy 


Coérdinated society 


Organized society 


Societal self-control 


Adjustment 


Achievement 


Amelioration 


Variation 
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Curnecaseas Scueme or SocreTat GENESIS 


Factual Categories Subject to 
Factual Dichotomous Division by Alternative Possibilities Resultant Categories 


or in an Observed Process 





Variation Not adapting individuals to social 
life 
Adapting individuals to social life Socialization 
Not increasing self-determination 
and responsibility of individuals 
Increasing self-determination and Individuation 
responsibility of individuals 


Socialization 


In the world of actualities things do not stay _ Barren, non-utilizable 
put; they move about. In new positions their Productive, utilizable 
activities may change, and the incidence of Inhabitants 
activity inevitably does change. Plants, animals, Indigenous plants 
and human beings do not behave forever in the Multiplying 
same way. They change their habits. Conse- Not multiplying 
quently, in classification facts shift about from Indigenous animals 
category to category. Multiplying 
It follows that in sociology a study of societal Not multiplying 
variability, carried out into a _ classificatory Aboriginal or other subjugated human in- 
scheme, and thereby checked up, is of correlative habitants 
importance with the study of societal genesis, in Multiplying 
like manner carried out. Not multiplying 
In the scheme of variability it is necessary to Circumstantial Pressure 
include categories and details which may be Calamity 
omitted from the scheme of genesis, and from the Improbable, infrequent 
foregoing condensed scheme have been. Among Imminent, frequent 
these are the sub-categories of causation. The Pestilence 
scheme must begin with an analysis of the crea- Occasional, infrequent 
tive dynamics of a people. The scheme must in- Recurrent, frequent 
clude, also, integrations of codrdinate categories. Hardships and dangers 
The scheme as a whole, therefore, is more than a Of isolation 
column of successive sub-classes. It is a dia- Of crowding 
gram or pattern. Greatly condensed, it follows. Attitude of neighboring peoples 
CATEGORICAL SCHEME OF SOCIETAL VARIABILITY seal 
Creative Dynamics of a People Population (dominant inhabitants) 
Regional Give and Take Fecundity 
Situation Births not exceeding deaths 
Inaccessible Births exceeding deaths 
Accessible Mobility 
Temperature Quiet, non-migratory 
Hot to torrid Restless, migratory 
Cold to arctic Arrangement 
Humidity Dispersive 
Wet Aggregative 
Arid Composition _ 
Rock, soil, water Homogeneous 
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Heterogeneous 
Culturistic Society 
Like-mindedness 
Impulses, beliefs, ideas, and purposes pre- 
ges vailingly unlike 
Impulses, beliefs, ideas, and purposes pre- 
vailingly alike 
Consciousness of kind 
Emotional predominantly 
Reflective predominantly 
Collective action 
Spasmodic, tumultuous 
Deliberative, orderly 
Folk-ways 
Not enriching cultural heritage 
Enriching cultural heritage 
Organized society 
Organizing agent 
Indefinite, protocratic 
Definite, a ruling personage or group 
Relationships 
in- Not integrated 
Integrated 
Control 
Restrictive 
Liberative 
Adjustment 
Not progressive 
Progressive 
Achievement 
Amelioration 
Not cumulative 
Cumulative 


Variation 
Variates not multiplying 
Variates multiplying 
Socialization 
Not progressive 
Progressive 
Individuation 
Not progressive 
Progressive 


It may be objected to these schemes that they 
are not the only possible ones, inasmuch as there 
may be as many dichotomies of a class as there 
are attributes discoverable in it from which to 
make a selection. To this objection I reply: 
Try it out and see if you can make other schemes 
of societal facts which shall conform to five scien- 
tific requirements, namely, (1) they shall be at 
no point pragmatic, but at every point consistent 
and descriptive; (2) the line of genesis shall be a 
self-consistent trend of dichotomies; (3) the 
diagram or pattern shall be self-consistent and 
comprehensive; (4) the dichotomies shall be not 
only logical but also observable actual processes 
of an actual world; (5) the resultant classes shall 
be more than concepts: they shall be realities of 
flesh and blood, behaviour and state. I wish you 
well in your attempt, and will only add that I do 
not now recall other schemes of classification in 
the realm of sociology that have conformed to 
the first of these requirements, to say nothing of 
the other four. All that I remember, including 
many with which I have myself experimented, 
have been more or less pragmatic. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


Harry E_Mer BARNES 


I. Tue Op AND THE NEw IN HIsTorIcAL 
WRITING 


r SHAT EMINENT manufacturer and 
benefactor of the masses, Henry Ford, 
is said to have stated that “History is 

Bunk!” This has led to much contempt and 

scoffing on the part of historians, but one’ may be 

excused for suspecting that, while Mr. Ford did 

not speak as an expert upon historical document- 

ation, this allegation possesses much validity and 
vindicates that remarkable shrewdness and in- 





sight which Mr. Ford conceals under much that 
seems upon first sight naive and infantile. The 
candid and alert practitioner of history must ad- 
mit that much, if not most, of the historical writ- 
ing in the past has been essentially “bunk.” 

In the first place, most of the historical writing 
down to our own generation was lacking in relia- 
bility as to statements of fact. Though this defect 
has now been largely eliminated, even our most 
scholarly histories are usually inadequate in the 
scope of the interests revealed in their content. 
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The great majority of accurate historical works 
are still filled with meaningless details with respect 
to dynasties and dynastic succession and changes, 
battles, diplomatic negotiations, and personal epi- 
sodes and anecdotes of gentlemen, which have 
almost no significance in explaining how our pres- 
ent institutions and culture came about, in indi- 
cating their possible defects, and in aiding us 
more intelligently to plan for a better future. 
History may have some value as literature, even 
if its content is not accurate or relevant, but it 
can safely be asserted that it has only literary 
significance unless it furnishes us with a clear 
understanding of the genesis of civilization as a 
totality. It is a recognition of this fact that, as 
far as contributing to social intelligence is con- 
cerned, the great majority of history is “bunk,” 
which has led writers from “Johnny” Green and 
Lamprecht to Robinson, Breasted, Fueter, Turner 
and Shotwell to attempt so to transform our 
historical writing and teaching that it will possess 
some practical value to the intelligent citizen, 
thus fashioning what has been called “the New 
History.”* 

The historian who would attempt to make his 


subject more original, attractive and significant 


encounters the same obstacles which beset the 
innovator in any field. This is well stated in the 
preface to Anatole France’s Penguin Island: “If 
you have any new insight, any original ideas, if 
you present men and affairs under an unwonted 
aspect, you will surprise the reader. And, the 
reader does not want to be surprised. He seeks 
in history only the stupidities with which he is 
already familiar.” Yet the friendly reception 
which has recently been accorded to the well 
known books of Robinson, Wells and Van Loon 
proves that there are exceptions to this general 
rule, and that there is an intelligent minority 
which welcomes any serious and well-meant effort 
to improve and clarify our thinking on historical 
subjects. 
II. INTELLECTUAL History AND THE ORIGINS 
or CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

While there are many types of workers con- 
tributing to the development of this newer 
dynamic and synthetic history, I shall limit myself 
to one line of endeavor, and that the one which 


1I have summarized some chief phases of the new history in 
the article on “History: Its Rise 7, elopment,” in the 
Encyclo oe Americana, Vol. 14, . 251-60. See also “The 
Past and Future History,” in Historical Outlook, February, 1921. 
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I believe to be the most interesting and promis- 
ing of them all, namely, intellectual history, or 





} the record of the changing opinions, attitudes of 


mind and human valuations on the part of the 
intellectual classes from Oriental antiquity to the 
present day. This type of history has been exem- 
plified by Draper’s Intellectual Development of 
Europe, White’s Warfare of Science and Theo- 
logy, Harnack’s History of Dogma, Lecky’s His- 
tory of Rationalism, Bury’s History of the Free- 
dom of Thought, Thorndike’s History of Magic, 
and has recently been popularized to an unpre- 
cedented extent by Professor Robinson’s Mind in 
the Making, and The Humanizing of Knowledge. 
This view of history rests upon the belief that 
general opinions and attitudes of mind on the 
part of the educated classes are the chief unifying 
and causative factor in historical development. 
These determine the attitude which will be taken 
towards scientific endeavor and its applications, 
which will, in turn, control the nature of indus- 
trial development and the resulting social and 
political institutions. \The intellectual historian 
also insists upon the basic importance of psychol- 
ogy and sociology as indispensable sciences subsi- 
diary to history. While the historian in the past 
has developed any number of formal auxiliary 
sciences, such as paleography, epigraphy, diplo- 
matic, and the science of external and internal 
criticism of sources, in order that his facts may 
be accurate, he has usually remained wholly ignor- 
ant of the psychological and sociological tech- 
niques, which alone can allow him accurately or 
intelligently to utilize or interpret most of these 
facts. How the historian, who must confine him- 
self almost entirely to the group-conditioned mo- 
tives and activities of man, can hope accurately 
to exploit his data without even the slightest 
modicum of knowledge of the laws and processes 
governing human thought and group action is a 
problem which must put a severe strain upon 
even the historian’s imagination. Perhaps it can 
best be answered by admitting that thus far the 
historian has, in general, been content merely to 
record the formal and external acts of man with- 
out attempting to give these significance by inves- 
tigating their motivation, behavior patterns and 
consequences.” 

2See the articles “Psychology and History, ” in American 


Journal of Psychology, October, 1919; and * ‘Sociology and His- 
tory,” in Historical ‘utlook, November, 1922. 
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_ Limitations of space prevent any detailed effort 

to review the intellectual history of western 
society, but at least a few major aspects of the 
changing European intellectual levels may be 
broadly blocked out, as a basis for presenting 
more at length some of the important bearings 
of this type of historical analysis upon present 
social problems. First and foremost, is the fact 
of our long animal heritage. No inconsiderable 
part of our mental equipment is one which we 
share in common with the animal kingdom. The 
great mass of our instinctive urges and drives are 
those which we have inherited from our animal 
ancestors. netic psychology, then, is the 
threshold Of intellectual history. /It holds, in the 
thought of Stanley Hall, that /““mind and body 
have evolved together in the race, and have de- 
veloped together in the individual in one con- 
tinuous process. The mind stretches far 
beyond the limited experience of the individual. 
It contains within itself all the past and all the 
future. It is a product of millions of 
years of struggle. Its long experience with light 
and darkness, and with heat and cold, have estab- 
lished many of its rhythms. A long apprentice- 
ship in aquatic and arboreal life has left deep and 
indelible marks. Sky, wind, storm, flowers, ani- 
mals, ancient industries and occupations, have 
directed its fears and affections, and have made 
the emotions what they now are. It has been 
shocked and moulded into its present form by 
labor and suffering, and it shows in every func- 
tion the marks of the process through which it 
has passed.” 

Next we must recognize the long period of 
savagery and barbarism that lies back of civilized 
human endeavor, constitutes far and away the 
greater portion of human existence, and has left 
an impress upon our mental operations and atti- 
tudes which has by no means yet been effaced. 
In the days of the older anthropologists and cul- 
tural historians it was assumed that the thinking 
of primitive man was altogether different in kind 
from that of modern man.* Now, how .ver, we 
are coming to see that the chief distinciion lies 
in the fact that the primitive man did not possess 
our modern equipment in the way of definitely 

*G. E. Partridge, The Geneti: Philosophy of Education, pp. 


14-28. 


*See the contrast of the newer and older interpretations of 
mitive thought in Thomas, Source Book for Social 
rigins, pp. 143-318. ‘ 
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demonstrable facts wherewith to check and re- 
strain the free flow of his imagination. One 
naive suggestion and interpretation might follow 
upon another in the erection of a vast body of 
myth and legend. Primitive thinking was also 
more symbolic than that of today. The degree to 
which we have escaped from the myth-making 
and symbolic thinking of the savage depends very 
largely upon the particular field of human intel- 
lectual endeavor which we are considering. In 
the fields of pure science and technology we have 
departed almost entirely from primitive concepts 
and methods, while in politics, and especially in 
ethics and religion, we still think and act much 
as primitive man did. In both of these fields we 
still remain satisfied with myth and illusion, and 
make little or no effort to base our attitudes and 
actions on the firm realities of fact. As Graham 
Wallas has made clear, we are nearly as readily 
hypnotized by the rhetoric of the political spell- 
binder as were our savage ancestors by the jargon 
of the shaman.5 

Coming down to the so-called “historic” period 
we find that the material basis for culture and 
free thinking was provided in the ancient Orient, 
particularly in Egypt and Mesopotamia. These 
peoples had built upon the foundations of the 
Neolithic contributions and created the chief 
phases of technological progress mastered by man 
down to the period of the industrial Revolution. 
While freely granting certain minor advances 
later it is, nevertheless, true that the general pat- 
tern of material culture and related institutions 
which prevailed down to the coming of the 
machine technique had been provided by 2000 
B. C.6 Upon the basis of the technology and 
commercial practices derived largely from con- 
tact with the Orient and the Aegean, Greece 
wrought out the first culture which included an 
interest in the speculative problems of human 
origins, experience and destiny. The fundamen- 
tal laws of reasoning, the clear statement of the 
metaphysical as opposed to the scientific mode 
of approach to the acquisition of knowledge, the 
codification of existing secular information, and 
some remarkable advances ia pure science, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, static mechanics, optics 





5Cf. J. H. Robinson, Mind in the Making, pp. 81-93; and 
L. Levy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, with W. Lippmann, Public 
Opinion; and A Preface to Politics. 

®See J. H. Breasted “The Origins of Civilization,” in Scien- 
tific Monthly, 1919-20. 
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and astronomy were the main elements in the cul- 
tural heritage passed on by Greece to Rome and 
the West, to be progressively debased or for- 
gotten through the medieval age. The Greeks 
failed, however, to apply their scientific discover- 
ies, and to anticipate later English developments 
by two milleniums. Their interest was in the 
abstract and transcendental, leaving technology 
and industry to slaves and menials, and, when 
the possibilities of this type of intellectual en- 
deavor had been exhausted, Greek civilization 
inevitably stagnated and ultimately perished 
through “dry-rot !’’? 

Paralleling the decline of the Hellenic intel- 
lectual and cultural hegemony came the rise of 
Christianity, and the fashioning of the Christian 
Epic by a syncretic process out of the various 
philosophies, theologies and mystery rites of the 
Oriental and Hellenic world. The history of 
early Christianity may be interpreted as primarily 
a process of the burial and ultimate exclusion 
of the teachings of Christ under a vast mass of 
Jewish and pagan beliefs and practices, enforced 
by the majestic political power of the Holy 
Catholic Church. We have scarcely yet made 
any notable progress in bringing the teachings of 
Christ up from beneath the crust of dogma and 
rite which has paralyzed them for two milleni- 
ums and putting them into practice. The pre- 
carious nature of such an enterprise has been 
clearly, if not especially artistically, indicated by 
Upton Sinclair. The basis of the remarkable 
intellectual revolution ushered in by Christianity 
was a tremenduous recrudescence of supernatur- 
alism. This took the form of repeopling the 
heavens and earth with supernatural beings— 
gods, angels, devils and demons, of the develop- 
ment of an abnormal interest in events supposed 
to have a supernatural basis and, hence, consti- 
tuting miracles, of the growth of a special esteem 
for those holy men—saints, martyrs and monks— 
who trafficked and specialized in supernatural 
deeds and contacts, and of the rise of an over- 
powering concern about the destiny of the soul 
after death. The latter was probably the most 
all-absorbing interest of the Christian. His phil- 





‘Robinson, Mind in the Making, Chap. IV; A. W. Benn, 
Ancient le ag C. M. Bakewell, Source Book of Ancient 
Philosophy; ¥. S. Marvin, The Living Past, chaps. iv-v; A. E. 


Zimmern, The Greek Common 

* They Cali Me Carpenter. The problem in its historic-socio- 
logical setting is admirably stated by Ellwood in his Reconstruc- 
tion of Religion. 


osophy and efforts came to be concentrated upon 
death rather than life—theology, the “queen of 
the sciences,” was the science of preparation for 
a successful itinerary to the New Jerusalem. To 
the most of the pagans the condition of the soul 
after death, provided a proper burial had been 
secured, was a vague and indifferent one—a dull 
drab existence not unlike presence in the up-town 
Broadway subway at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. After the Christians had thoroughly ab- 
sorbed the Persian dualism there was no longer 
any doubt concerning the condition of one’s im- 
mortal soul. The only alternatives were unspeak- 
able bliss as a permanent member of the vast 
celestial orchestra, or indescribable suffering in 
the embrace of Lucifer. It was, then, not strange 
that mundane culture and interests were strictly 
subordinated to the assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality. Knowledge possessed true relevance 
only as bearing upon the problems of salvation. 
All others secular culture belonged by definition 
to the City of the Devil. This orientation is well 
brought out by the selection of the birthday of 
the Saint as the date of his translation from this 
mortal sphere, instead of the day of birth into 
mundane cares and tribulations. This view of 
man and the world, synthesized by Augustine in 
his City of God, was combined with Aristotelian 
dialectic in that harmonious, symmetrical and 
subtle fabric of metaphysic known as Scholastic- 
ism, and dominated medieval thinking until its 


hegemony was gradually challenged and under-" 


mined, when scholars began, consciously or un- 
consciously, to redrient their activities in accord- 
ance with Bacon’s aphorism that “nature is more 
subtie than any argument.’’® 

A pious and respectable” illusion, tenaciously 
adhered to by historians, was wont to represent 
the origin of modern times as having been pro- 
duced by the Renaissance, the Reformation, or 
both. It may be admitted that there were some 
indirect contributions to Euopean advance con- 
tained in both of these movements, as, for ex- 
ample, in the impulse which the Renaissance gave 
to the revival of some of the secular and mun- 
dane interests of pagan antiquity, and in the 
break-up of the unity of Christendom which the 
Reformation promoted, thus lessening the scope 





®I have summarized the Christian point of view in an article 
on “The Historical ye ne of Medieval Intellectual Inter- 
ests” in the Pedagogical Seminary for June, 1922. The literature 
is summarized in the footnotes. 
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and potency of the Inquisition and ecclesiastical 
obscurantism. Yet even these were in large part 
offset by the gradual stereotyping of the human- 
istic curriculum in the universities and the result- 
ing growth of pedantry, and by the great recrud- 
escence of supernaturalism and bigotry produced 
by the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, 
the measure of which can best be seen through 
a comparison of the mental outlook of More and 
Erasmus with that of Luther and Loyola, or the 
contrast of the interests of the scholars at the 
court of Lorenzo de Medici and those of a court 
handling a representative case during the Witch- 
craft delusion. In short, both the Renaissance 
and the Reformation were basically backward- 
looking and retrospective movements, and we 
must seek elsewhere for those forces which have 
produced the modern world.'® 

If the basis for the origins of the modern and 
contemporary eras cannot be found in the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, it can be located, as 
Professors Shepherd, Seeley, Abbott, Gillespie 
and others have clearly shown, in the multifarious 
forces and influences which have flowed from the 
ever increasing number and scope of European 
contacts with outside areas. Anthropologists and 
cultural historians have long recognized the fact 
that far the most potent force in breaking down 
stagnation, provincialism and complacent self- 
satisfaction in culture is the contact of different 
civilizations. Mf is in the varied contacts of the 
stereotyped European culture of the Middle Ages 
with the widely divergent cultures of the extra- 
European areas that we find the dynamic factor 
in early modern history. This process began with 
the Crusades and has continued into the period 
of modern national imperialism since 1870. In 
the earliest stage this movement brought about 
an increase of trade and the rise of the towns, as 
the center of the first true western European 
culture after the classical period. It brought to 
Europe the Arabic numerals and the algebraic 
notation, which were indispensable to the further 
development of mathematics through the calculus 
of Newton and Leibnitz. It brought Europe into 
contact with the optics of Alhazen and the Arabic 
continuators of the work of Euclid and others in 





See J. H. on The New History, a 154-60. 
The Fc work in the English a ie period its 
bite ems, written from the oats of the most up-to-date 

reg = concepts and scholarsh’ — Smith’s don of 

‘ormation. ae > Vv F nne particularly to be recom- 
el See also E. M. Hulme, Renaissance and Reouon. 


classical antiquity, and laid the basis for those 
phases of modern science which depend upon 
the telescope and microscope. It also made 
Europe acquainted with the art of manufacturing 
paper in time to provide an adequate material 
foundation for the introduction of the art of 
printing in the fifteenth century. Presumably, 
if not demonstrably certain, the extra~-European 
contacts also brought to Europe a knowledge of 
the antecedents of the modern clock, which, in its 
later developments, alone makes possible dynamic 
mechanics, the mariner’s compass, which was the 
indispensable prerequisite of oversea navigation, 
and gunpowder, which was an important techno- 
logical aid in the disruption of feudalism and the 
erection of modern national states.*? 

Important as were these new developments 
from 1100 to 1500, the more remarkable innova- 
tions have come from the close of the fifteenth 
century onward. A new heaven and a new earth, 
if not those prefigured in. the Apocalypse of St. 
John, a much more impressive duality, were dis- 
covered. Copernicus partially revived the knowl- 
edge of the best of Hellenistic astronomic science, 
as set forth by men like Aristarchus and Hippar- 
chus, and interchanged the positions of the earth 
and sun in the cosmic setting of the revolving 
fixed starry spheres. Kepler proved the fallacy 
of the hypothesis of the crystalline spheres, de- 
monstrated the paths of the planets to be ellip- 
tical, and discovered a fixed relation between the 
rate of their celestial ambulations and their dis- 
tance from the sun. Galileo turned the telescope 
on the heavens for the first time, beheld the 
mountains and craters on the surface of the 
moon, and at last disproved the allegation of 
Alexander Neckam that they were blemishes on 
the lunar complexion put there of set purpose by 
God, as a perpetual reminder to man of the dis- 
asters which befell the human race as a result of 
Adam’s excessive and irrepressible interest in 
experimental pomology. He also laid the basis 
for dynamic mechanics by his law of falling- 
bodies, an achievement so basic that the French 
philosopher Bergson has remarked that modern 
science came down to man along the incline- 
plane of Galileo. Newton combined the basic 





11 See Lynn Thqendiie, Medieval Eerepe, pe 385-9; Bam, 
f, pp. 137-43; W. Shepherd oe: ion of Europe” 

litical Science Quarter > i9h9: J ae —— The =. 
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contributions of Kepler and Galileo in the first 
great synthesis of celestial mechanics—the law 
of universal gravitation. Giordano Bruno be- 
came the first notable martyr to the new learning 
by attempting to elaborate the philosophical and 
cultural implications of the Copernican system 
with respect to the plurality of worlds and uni- 
verses, the physico-chemical affinity or identity of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, and the rela- 
tivity of motion, direction and space.” 

A new earth was discovered during this same 
period, as a result of the travels of early Asiatic 
explorers like Marco Polo, the early explorations 
fostered by Henry the Navigator of Portugal, and 
the actual achievements in the way of oversea 
discovery by Vasco de Gama, Columbus and their 
‘ successors. While Magellan himself, as the result 
of an altercation with the natives of the Philip- 
pines, reached the New Jerusalem instead of 
returning to his native Portugal, some of his 
sailors returned to Spain with definite concrete 
proof of the sphericity of the earth and a firm 
conviction of its hitherto unexpected dimensions. 
While vast areas of the earth remained un- 
touched by white man until after the middle of 
the nineteenth century, yet these explorations of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies served to break down completely the old 
medieval geographic limitations which viewed the 
planet as a small slab of earth and water—a rim 
of turf about the Mediterranean sea, both of 
which were supported in the midst of the void by 
some mystical divine power or by the actual con- 
crete labors of some superhuman anthropomor- 
phic servant of the Diety. The new earth was 
no less a reality than the new heavens, and its 
discovery possessed infinitely greater practical 
consequences for mankind.!% 

The results of these celestial and mundane 
explorations were most diverse, numerous and 
far-reaching. Both types of discovery were not 
only significant phases of modern science in them- 
selves, but promoted many other types of scien- 
tific curiosity and achievement, which, in their 
totality, constitute the remarkable scientific re- 





# Sedgwick and Tyler, Short History of Science, Chaps. x-xi; 
G. Forbes, History #. Astronomy; F. S. Marvin The Living Past, 
ae vii-viii; H arm. History of Modern Philosophy, Vol. 
I; morgeioess of the Copernican Theor 
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vival of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
As a result of this, western Europeans first ad- 
vanced beyond the scientific attainments of Hel- 
lenistic Alexandria, in the contributions to mathe- 
matics by Descartes, Napier, Newton, Leibnitz 
and Euler, to physics by Galileo, Newton, Tori- 
celli, Von Guericke, Huygens and the early 
experimenters in the field of electro-physics, to 
chemistry in the works of Boyle, Stahl, Boerhaave, 
Lavoisier and Priestly, to biology by Vesalius, 
Hooke, Swammerdam, Malpighi, Grew, Leeuwen- 
hoek, Redi, Borelli, Linnaeus, Cuvier, Haller, 
Hunter and Morgagni, and to geology by Steno, 
Ray, Woodward, Moro, Werner and Hutton.'4 

These scientific advances stimulated serious 
reflection upon their significance for humanity. 
Francis Bacon pointed out the limitations of the 
dialectical approach to the search for knowledge, 
became the great rhetorical herald of the experi- 
mental method, and constructed a utopia based 
upon the notion of the remarkable possibilities 


for human improvement inhering in the applica-. 


tion of the scientific discoveries to social welfare. 
Most important of all, he succeeded in redrient- 
ing the best philosophy of modern times, so that 
its chief concern was the Kingdom of Man in- 
stead of the Kingdom of Heaven, and in substi- 
tuting ignorance and anachronistic tradition for 
the old concept of the Devil as the chief enemy 
of human well-being and progress. The old 
debate as to the efficacy of faith and reason was 
proved futile through showing the inadequacy of 
both, as compared with the potency of observa- 
tion and experimentation. The Deists and other 
philosophers and theologians appropriated the 
implications of the new science in such a way as to 
enlarge the concept of God and to recast the views 
of his nature and methods, in harmony with the 
requirements of the contemporary advances in 
the knowledge of the cosmos and its laws. Not 
only was God enlarged, he was also dignified and 
ennobled. Men like Shaftesbury at last began to 
save him from the slanders of his alleged friends, 
the orthodox theologians, and to initiate the pro- 
cess of rehabilitating his reputation, which has 
suffered so severely from the libellous definitions 
and exegesis of Patristic, medieval and early Pro- 
testant theology. Shaftesbury was probably the 
first to insist that we must at least assume God 
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to possess the qualities of a cultured and urbane 
English gentleman of the first decade of the 
eighteenth century. Supernaturalism—eschato- 
logy, miracle-mongering, diabolism, witchcraft 
and saint-worship—was gradually dissolved by 
the growing rationalism. The new critical phil- 
osophers, for practical and immediate, as well as 
broad philosophical and cultural, reasons urged 
the value of toleration and denounced the con- 
temporary repression and persecution. Diderot 
and the Encyclopedists for the first time executed 
a systematic compilation of the new learning and 
philosophy, and made it available in a practical 
form for the perusal of the educated classes.15 
The political, economic and social effects of 
European expansion were not less significant. 
The political results fall into two chronological 
or sequential phases, royal absolutism, and the 
rise of parliamentary or representative govern- 
ment under bourgeois auspices. The kings were 
able to use the new income from colonization and 
trade to hire officials and armies to aid in crush- 
ing feudalism, but their dynastic absolutism soon 
tended to obstruct the aspirations of the new 
middle class, and they ultimately were required 
to give up their pretentions to divine-right and 
other rationalized defenses of the vanishing fact 
of princely omnipotence. The transformation of 
economic life was equally marked. Commerce 
ceased to be overland or thalassic in nature and 
came to be world-wide in its scope. The volume 
and variety of commodities carried increased to a 
phenomenal degree. The technique and ideals of 
modern business enterprise were worked out in 
an elementary way, and the pecuniary basis laid 
for the ascendency of the capitalist in the mod- 
ern age. More than anything else, the economic 
developments created the needs, impulses and 
potentialities which produced the Industrial Revo- 
lution, the most profound and consequential up- 
heaval and transformation in the history of man- 
kind up to the present time. From the standpoint 
of social changes the events of this period were 
most significant in shaking the domination of the 
landlord class, which had controlled human des- 
tinies since the passage of the primacy of the 
Drimitive shepherd and herdsman, in creating his 
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enemy and ultimate victor, the middle-class busi- 
ness man, in increasing the flexibility and dynamic 
nature of social relations and institutions, and in 
extending the scope and variety of human needs, 
wants and aspirations.’ 

The Industrial Revolution, while it may ulti- 
mately prove as disastrous to humanity as the pre- 
sentation of a Colt’s automatic pistol to a child of 
five by an over indulgent parent, has certainly 
done more to change the material basis of human 
culture than all other events and movements com- 
bined since the close of the Neolithic age. As 
Professor Shotwell has well expressed it, “What 
is the Renaissance or Reformation, the empire of 
Charlemagne or of Caesar, compared with this 
empire of mind and industry, which has pene- 
trated the whole world, planting its cities as it 
goes, binding the whole together by railroad and 
telegraph, until the thing we call civilization has 
drawn the isolated communities of the old régime 
into a great world organism, with its afferent and 
efferent nerves of news and capital reaching to 
its finger tips in the markets of the frontier?” 

The major phases of the Industrial Revolution 
may be considered under three headings: the 
technological revolution, consisting in the substi- 
tution of the machine for the handicraft tech- 
nique, the rise of the factory system, as a rela- 
tively novel method of controlling, administering 
and disciplining labor effort, and the diverse 
reactions of the combination of the machine tech- 
nique and the factory system upon contemporary 
civilization. The mechanical inventions and the 
applications of science in the fields of the textile 
industry, the manufacture of iron and steel, min- 
ing and the new chemical and rubber industries 
have given man an unprecedentedly efficient tech- 
nique for exploiting nature, but in the process of 
appropriating this new machine technique, he has, 
in part, as Professors Thorstein Veblen, J. M. 
Clark and others have so clearly indicated, capi- 
tulated to its tyrannical dominion with results 
which cannot yet be foreseen. The factory sys- 
tem has replaced the older gild and domestic 
systems, and, through facilitating and forwarding 
efficient formal administration of labor, the divis- 
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ion of industrial processes and the growth of 
technical specialization, it has codperated with 
the mechanical technique in making possible an 
enormously greater productivity per capita of the 
population than was ever before known. In 
combination, the mechanical technique and the 
factory system have increased the volume of the 
world’s trade, led to a search for new markets, 
brought to completion the theory of business 
enterprise and the era of purely pecuniary valu- 
ations, assured at least a temporarily complete 
dominion of the capitalist, led to the origins of 
the urban era, induced extensive intra-national 
and international migration, both broadened the 
outlook and reduced the illiteracy of the modern 
citizen, while at the same time increasing the 
strains and stresses to which he is subjected in 
the unprecedented variety and volume of stimuli 
in the dynamic urban environment of today, put 
the capitalist in political as well as economic 
ascendency, while simultaneously giving birth to 
the proletariat to challenge this dominion, and 
stimulated that clamoring and striving for new 
colonial and investment areas, which have been so 
potent a factor in forwarding national egotism 
and rivalry. But, most important of all, the 
Industrial Revolution has introduced an ever 
accelerated rapidity of change in material civil- 
ization, in the place of the stagnation and repe- 
tition of the agrarian era, which characterized 
the overwhelming majority in human society from 
the age of the Lake-dwellers of the Neolithic era 
to the close of the eighteenth century in western 
Europe. !7 


III, THe Major Contemporary PRoBLEMS OF 
Topay IN THE LIGHT oF INTELLECTUAL 
HIstory 


The appalling transformation of our material 
civilization, which the Industrial Revolution has 
produced, is scarcely appreciated by any save 
those who have made the subject one of special 
study and reflection. Not only would George 
Washington be far more at home on an Egyptian 
estate in the days of Tut-ankh-amen than in 
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Richmond, Virginia, today, but, and what is even 
more impressive, Abraham Lincoln would have 
been less amazed and dumfounded, from the 
standpoint of material culture, in the court of 
Assurbanipal than in that of Calvin Coolidge. 
As Professor Schlesinger has well said, in a para- 
phrase of a statement by Professor Cubberley :*8 


If Lincoln were to return now and walk about Wash- 
ington, he would be surprised and bewildered by the 
things he would see. Buildings more than three or four 
stories high would be new. The plate-glass show win- 
dows of the stores, the electric street-lighting, the mov- 
ing-picture theatres, the electric elevators in the build- 
ings and especially the big department stores would be 
things in his day unknown. The smooth-paved streets 
and cement sidewalks would be new to him. The fast- 
moving electric street-cars and motor vehicles would fill 
him with wonder. Even a boy on a bicycle would be a 
curiosity. Entering the White House, someone would 
have to explain to him such commonplaces of modern 
life as sanitary plumbing, steam heating, friction 
matches, telephones, electric lights, the Victrola, and 
even the fountain pen. In Lincoln’s day, plumbing was 
in its beginnings, coal-oil lamps and gas-jets were just 
coming into use, and the steel pen had only recently 
superseded the quill pen. The steel rail, the steel bridge, 
high-powered locomotives, refrigerator cars, artificial ice, 
the cream separator, the twine binder, the caterpillar 
tractor, money orders, the parcel post, rural free deliv- 
ery, the cable, the wireless, gasoline engines, repeating 
rifles, dynamite, submarines, airplanes—these and hun- 
dreds of other inventions now in common use were all 
alike unknown. 


To many this might seem all good, and a clear 
gain to humanity, but such is far from the case. 
The new technique and its application through 
the factory system contains enormous advantages 
in the way of increasing material productivity, 
but it brings with it certain responsibilities in the 
way of the social domination, control and direc- 
tion of this process which man has as yet scarcely 
recognized, much less mastered. Instead of build- 
ing up a new system of social principles, controls 
and ideals adequate to the assurance of an effi- 


cient and equitable utilization of this new scien- 


tific and technical equipment, society has thus far 
done little more than to complete and ossify the 
intellectual and institutional trends and develop- 
ments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which were of dubious adequacy for the guidance 
and control of even the embryonic technology 
and industrial life of that era. Not only are our 
ideas and opinions on social, economic and politi- 
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cal problems, and the institutions of which they 
are in part an outgrowth and a rationalized 
defence, pathetically insufficient and anachron- 
_ istic, but they are becoming ever more so. While 
they impotently stagnate, our technological ad- 
vances dance merrily onward at a rate which 
would have made Arkwright or Robert Fulton 
dizzy. There is no reason to believe that tech- 
nology will settle down for a benevolent snooze, 
so that our institutional life, cultural valuations 
and psychic attitudes will overtake it on the high- 
way of progress. It will, as Professor Robinson 
and Graham Wallas have made woefully appar- 
ent, require an unprecedented tour de force of our 
social and institutional inventive capacity to allow 
us to get within hailing distance of our material 
culture.*® Professor Veblen has well summar- 
ized the situation :2° 


Seen as a period of transition and institutional growth, 
the late Middle Ages and the early Modern Times show 
a continued modification of the established order—innova- 
tion and obsolescence in the system of law and morals 
as well as in the principles of knowledge and belief, to 
answer to the continued alteration of the material con- 
ditions of life. Out of it has come such matters as 
the modern Nation, the code of Natural Rights, the 
Material Sciences, the Machine Industry, and the later 
organization of Business. The past 150 years may fairly 
be called a period of Industrial Revolution. Sweeping 
changes have taken effect in the ways and means of 
industry and have greatly altered the material conditions 
of life and have thereby altered civilized men’s habits 
of life in detail. These changes in the habitual ways 
and means of living have been and continue to be large, 
swift and profound, beyond example; while the resulting 
changes due to follow in the habits of thought which 
govern civilized men’s conduct and convictions have been 
and continue to be slight and slow, by comparison. So 
that it is now an open question whether the civilized 
peoples will be able to bring their principles of conduct 
up to date and into passable consonance with these new 
material conditions of life. 


The great need of the present day is, then, to 
bring our social, economic and political institu- 
tions and technique up to something like the same 
level of efficiency and objectivity which has been 
reached in science and technology. We have not 
yet learned the first lessons of peace, efficiency or 
economy in the exploitation of our natural re- 
sources or in the governing of our relationships 
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in this process. Waste, exploitation and war are 
unquestionably running our civilization into the 
ground. Those of us who live in America, which 
is still blessed with certain remains from the 
wasteful exploitation of a virgin continent, find 
it hard to realize in what a precarious state west- 
ern civilization finds itself today. Yet we do not 
have to turn to the socialist indictment to find 
proofs. The admitted facts printed in the most 
respectable capitalistic books and periodicals unite 
in their testimony that Europe is in a worse con- 
dition today than at any previous time since the 
Thirty Years’ War. The report of the avowedly 
capitalistic group of engineers on “Waste in In- 
dustry” has demonstrated that, due to the inade- 
quate methods of determining social needs and 
meeting them effectively through efficient plan- 
ning of industrial operations and energetic efforts 
of laborers, we are today operating our elaborate 
industrial technology at about fifty per cent of 
its potential productivity.24 And this in spite of 
the fact, so clearly demonstrated by Professor 
Bowley, that the only way out of our present 
poverty and misery is to be found in increased 
productivity !?2_ Then, a capitalistic journalist and 
publicist, Mr. Will Irwin, has made it so clear 
that the respectable citizen with an IQ of 63 
ought to be able to comprehend the fact that 
western civilization cannot weather another gen- 
eral world war. Yet Europe is exceeding all 
prior speed-limits in rushing along to another 
inevitable cataclysm.?* In the old days of the 
“age of faith” people might be forgiven for 
believing that somehow God would take care of 
them, even though he was never observed to do 
so, but the evolutionary philosophy has proved 
that we can no longer take refuge in this regres- 
sive delusion. Wells was probably right in his 
Education of Joan and Peter, when he represented 
God as putting man’s future up to man; we shall 
have exactly what we deserve to have, and if the 
race, by inadequate intelligence in meeting the 
problems of the modern dynamic world, merits 
extinction, this will, in all probability, be our lot. 
Even those who recognize that something needs 
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improvement scarcely go to the bottom of the 
matter, and are like sailors who are enthusiastic- 
ally painting the deck while the hold is rapidly 
filling with water. Notable among this type of 
well-intentioned folk are the ardent exponents 
of the League of Nations as an adequate panacea 
for war, in the face of the observed savagery of 
modern states in their relations one with another. 

In spite of the fact that General Grant would 
today be more appalled at the sight of Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, in his own native state of 
Ohio than he was by the task of overcoming the 
armies of the Confederacy, our opinions and atti- 
tudes on social, economic and political problems 
have not changed to any notable degree since the 
days of Black Friday and the Whiskey Ring; in 
fact, in many important ways, scarcely since the 
beginning of the Christian era, while in others 
our reactions are distinctly primitive. Man’s zeal 
for antiques as furnishing and equipment for his 
sitting-room seems excelled only by his lust for 
them to serve as the lining of his cerebral space. 
Respectable citizens are not only unabashed at 
exhibiting antiques in the realm of general opin- 
ion; from the lowly village blacksmith to the 
President of the United States they exult in them. 
And it is only in this range of social, economic, 
political, ethical and religious matters that man is 
thus fatally insistent upon anachronistic equip- 
ment. When he desires to have a tooth pulled or 
a spark-plug replaced he feels it necessary to 
have recourse at once to an expert along these 
lines of endeavor, but he is prepared to regard 
as wholly adequate the opinions on economic and 
political matters of the “man on the street” which 
date from the period of the ox-cart and the prac- 
tice of knocking out decayed teeth with a stone 
hammer. A prosperous Hundred Percenter, who 
would be fatally embarrassed to be seen in a 1922 
Rolls-Royce car, will proudly and promiscuously 
flaunt an economic, ethical or political anachron- 
ism of a demonstrable antiquity greater than the 
chariot of Elijah.?* 

We continue to assume that “the wisdom of 
the Fathers,” “the tried wisdom of the ages,” 
“the findings of mankind,” and other postulated 
and rationalized entities are wholly adequate to 
the needs of the present day. History completely 
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denies this persistent assumption, and in so doing 
renders its chief service in promoting the cause 
of social intelligence. As one historian has sug- 
gested, perhaps the greatest lesson which the his- 
tory of the past teaches us is that man does not 
seem able or willing to learn anything from the 
lessons of the past. Granting that this is pre- 
sumably true, we may legitimately hold that the 
second greatest lesson of history is that, on ac- 
count of the great differences in culture and 
institutional situations, the past has no direct 
lesson for the present in the way of analogies and 
forecasts. History casts very serious reflections 
upon the adequacy of the so-called “wisdom of 
the Fathers,” even when considered in relation to 
the relatively simple demands of their own days. 
The fact that every civilization prior to our own 
has ended up in a hopeless wreck should be fairly 
adequate proof of the fraility of patristic wis- 
dom in all the ages of man. If the “tried wisdom 
of the ages” or “the sturdy virtues of manhood 
and womanhood” were not able to save the civil- 
izations of Egypt, Sumeria, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Persia, Greece, Rome or medieval 
Europe, how can we assume that they will be 
adequate to meeting successfully the infinitely 
more complex and baffling problems of the United 
States in the twentieth century? The upshot of 
the whole matter seems to be that we are grotes- 
quely wrong in assuming that there has been any 
great amount of true wisdom in the past, and 
that we must confess that there is pathetically 
little promise of their being much available in the 
present or immediate future.?5 

Yet, even if we could assume that in the past 
there has been wisdom equal to needs contempo- 
raneous with these antique sages, it would be 
most readily apparent that this would be no proof 
whatever of the sufficiency of such omniscience 
for the problems of today. Experimental stu- 
dents of animal behavior have discovered that it 
is fairly easy to teach an ape to master the prob- 
lems of operating and directing a tricycle, but 
not even the most exuberant apologist of simian 
erudition, polish and capacity, would claim that 
he could be taught to manipulate an aeroplane 
successfully. But it is not in any sense an exag- 
geration to represent the social, economic, politi- 
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cal and ethical problems of our age to be as much 
more complicated than those of Washington’s 
time as the mechanism of an aeroplane is more 
involved and difficult than that of a velocipede. 
Therefore, in our efforts to solve contemporary 
problems on the basis of the “wisdom of the 
past,” we are somewhat more absurd in our atti- 
tude and conduct than the animal trainer who 
would strap his pet anthropoid in the seat of an 
aeroplane on the ground of his prior mastery of 
the technique of the tricycle. Not even a Texan 
Methodist Kleagle would think of taking his car 
to Moses, Joshua, Luther or George Washington 
to have the carburetor adjusted or the valves 
ground, yet we assure ourselves and our fellow- 
men that we ought to continue to attempt to 
solve our contemporary problems of society, eco- 
nomics, politics and conduct on the basis of 
methods, attitudes and information which in many 
cases far antedate Moses. It is high time, then, 
that we should understand that rhetorical exor- 
cism or the spirit of the Fathers will accomplish 
nothing, that we must be done with “air-driven 
politics,” as we are with air-driven science and 
technology, and that we must build anew for the 
solution of our present difficulties on the basis of 
a scientific attitude and demonstrable fact.?¢ 
Some, among them the historian Lamprecht, 
have held that this essential introduction of scien- 
tific concepts and methods into social science will, 
if at all, be executed by natural scientists, who 
will insist upon bringing their methodology and 
attitudes into an analysis of the various phases 
of human and social relations. This is likely to 
be a futile hope, for, owing to the overspecializa- 
tion of our modern scientific curriculum, the 
natural scientist is rarely a person of well integ- 
rated intelligence who possesses any general 
knowledge or appreciation of the humane and 
social sciences. He is usually highly competent 
in his own narrow specialty and a barbarian in 
other fields. This may go even so far, as in 
cases known to the writer, where a professor of 
bacteriology in a reputable university denounces 
evolutionary biology and upholds Moses, or 
where a prominent geologist defends the six day 
creation hypothesis. Usually, however, the situ- 
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ation is one in which the chemist, physicist or 
biologist will possess strictly 1923 views upon his 
own and closely related subjects and boast of 
1823 ideas and attitudes on matters pertaining to 
law, politics, economic life, ethics and religion. A 
physicist may be thoroughly grounded in the 
physics of Michelson, but in politics adhere to 
the view of his grandfather who was born under 
the astral auspices of the Democratic donkey, or 
a physiologist may be up to the minute on endo- 
crinology but derive his firm convictions about 
sex conduct from a solicitous and indulgent 
grandmother who was a benighted follower of 
John Wesley or Dio Lewis. We shall most cer- 
tainly have to await the further development and 
more general acceptance of the teachings of the 
social sciences before we can hope for a safe and 
efficient reordering of society. The need for this, 
as the most important educational development of 
the twentieth century, has been well stated by 
President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University in a stimulating address on “The Dis- 
covery of Truth in Universities” :?7 


Advance in the physical and the biological sciences 
during future decades will certainly prove as helpful as 
at any previous time. But the most fruitful researches 
during the twentieth century will probably be conducted 
not in the natural sciences but in the social sciences. 
We are at last coming to see that the proper study of 
mankind is man. We are beginning to direct our re- 
searches to the whole life of mankind—to the nature 
of man as a social and political being and to the achieve- 
ments of man recorded in languages, literature and 
institutions. There is recognized a need for a thorough 
rewriting of all our texts on history, economics, politics, 
sociology, psychology, aesthetics, pedagogy, ethics and 
religion. The social sciences are fostering a progress 
that may be measured not in mere billions of dollars, 
but rather in the finer though less tangible terms of ap- 
preciation, service and sacrifice. Research in the natural 
sciences has been effective in aiding the race to adjust 
itself to its physical environments. No such discovery 
of truth in the social sciences has been made in aiding 
the race to adjust itself to its human environments. 
Men are not now working together happily and effec- 
tively. There is said to be a lack of control in the 
home, restlessness in the school, apathy in the church, 
shirking in the shops, dishonesty in the counting houses, 
grafting in politics, crime in the city and bolshevism 
threatening all our institutions. All our human 
relations will be improved as rapidly as we make pro- 
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gress in the social sciences, and I am convinced that 
our universities will make as great a contribution here 
during the twentieth century as they did by the discovery 
of truth in the natural sciences during the nineteenth 
century. 


Such is the indisputable need, but the prospect 
of its immediate realization is not bright. In the 
first place, as Lester F. Ward pointed out a gen- 
eration ago, the social sciences are still primarily 
in the metaphysical stage of defensive and justi- 
ficatory rationalization, and have scarcely begun 
as yet a fearless search for truth by the historical, 
observational and quantitative methods. The 
great majority of our sociological work, for 
example, has been a product of the hopeless con- 
fusion and cancelling of efforts due to the com- 
bination in most sociologists of the salutary socio- 
logical “hunch” with the necessity of rationaliz- 
ing and justifying the fact that their mental and 
cultural equipment and outlook were not far from 
that of an average clergyman or metaphysical 
moralist. Nothing is more pathetic than the 
flounderings of most sociologists when they at- 
tempt to treat such problems as ethics and relig- 
ion, with the resulting spinning out of vague and 
semi-disguised rationalized defences of positions 
which are much more honestly, frankly and 
clearly set forth in the crisp sermons of John 
Roach Stratton, or the foggy exegesis of econom- 
ists in their efforts to disguise somewhat their 
possession of ideas much more frankly and ade- 
quately expressed by Mr. Baer, Judge Gary and 
Mr. Grace. There is no greater reflection upon 
the scientific tardiness and earlier irrelevancy of 
sociology than the fact that it remained for John 
Dewey to write his Human Nature and Conduct 
thirty years after the project should have been 
better executed by a sociologist.?® 

Fortunately there are at present some signs on 
the horizon of a gradual change for the better in 
the social sciences, due very largely to the infus- 
ion of biology, psychology, anthropology, history 
and statistics. Examples of this indispensable 
break with the traditional methods are to be seen 
in pluralistic and psychological political theory, 
institutional and statistical economics, and the 
newer type of biological, psychological, cultural 
and statistical sociology. Yet we have a long 
way to go before we shall be able to realize the 





% Publications of the American Sociological get 1920, pp. 
62-74; Robinson, Mind i Making, 
J. Dewey, econstruction in Philosophy. 
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dream of Auguste Comte and Lester F. Ward in 
making social science the basis and acceptable 
guide of practical statesmanship. In additior to 
the necessary improvements in social science, we 
have a much more difficult problem ahead in con- 
verting the mass of the population to the belief 
that we must rely for guidance upon scientifically 
ascertained fact instead of animism and rhetoric. 
At present we have a generally suspicious, if not 
contemptuous, attitude toward the high-brow. As 
Walter Lippmann has well said, ““we have a pub- 
lic opinion that quakes before the word highbrow 
as though it denoted a secret sin.” This general 
attitude of popular repugnance for the highbrow 
and the expert is particularly virulent towards 
the various types of social scientists. Toa certain 
minor extent this has been overcome with respect 
to practical administrative experts in political 
science and economics, but there is a complete 
suspicion and recaicitrance towards men in these 
fields who have original ideas with respect to the 
fundamental problems of government or the basis 
of economic institutions, the only subjects in 
which expert opinion possesses any great signifi- 
cance for the solution of the vital problems of 
today. Men in public life and private economic 
enterprise welcome advice from political scien- 
tists and economists only when it tells them how 
to operate more smoothly or gainfully the mani- 
festly inadequate existing machinery and institu- 
tions. No one would think of calling into con- 
sultation men like Duguit, Laski, Pound, Beard, 
Veblen, Hamilton, Friday, Webb or Tawney, 
except in so far as they might incidentally possess 
technical information of practical import. Their 
views on basic institutions and general situations 
would not be solicited or tolerated. With soci- 
vlogy the situation is even more flagrant and 
deplorable. Not one citizen in ten in our noble 
Republic knows what a sociologist is, and to be 
introduced as one puts the speaker in a situation 


“of lower prestige before his audience than as 


though he had been presented as a mesmerist or 
magician, unless, perchance, he may be lending 
the support of his erudition to the Republican 
party, the cause of prohibition, or the suppression 
of improper books. The separation of the soci- 
ologist from public life and activities is even more 
eloquently demonstrated by the glaring lack of 
contact between sociologists and the social eco- 
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nomists and social workers. And the public will 
not entertain for a moment the suggestion that 
there can be such a thing as a science of conduct 
or a scientific student of ethics. Such an intima- 
tion at once suggests rape, polygamy, drug-addic- 
tion, dancing and surreptitious perusal of Jurgen 
and Woman in Love. In spite of the fact that 
human conduct is the most complicated of terres- 
trial problems and, properly guided, calls for the 
collaboration of a greater number and variety of 
experts than any other human perplexity, this is, 
along with religion, the one field which we 
reserve for the sovereign authority of the herd 
as expressed by the clergyman and the illiterate 
“man on the —" short, it will avail little 
to go ahead with the very salutary process of 
improving the scientific level of the social sciences, 
unless we are able to parallel this development 
with the securing of a better connection between 
the social sciences on the one hand, and public 
opinion and practical —eer in business 
and politics, on the other.?°_ , 

The above desultory review/ of certain historical 
factors involved in the present situation has 
some bearing on the time-honored controversy 
between the conservatives and the radicals. It 
has long been argued that the conservative is nec- 
essary to offset the impulse of the radical to over- 
rapid change—in other words, he is required as a 
salutary brake upon progress. The historian of 
culture and opinion will at once retort that society 
is by far the most perfect automatic self-braking 


device which has yet been constructed. Society’s 


brakes have often locked, with the result of dis- 
astrous skidding and overturn, but they have 
never failed to take hold. Custom, convention, 
tradition, and intellectual inertia furnish us with 
ample brakes without the conscious and positive 
intervention of the conservative. His contribu- 
tion has been to sit on the emergency brake while 
society has been slowly and painfully crawling up 
the grade of civilization and progress. The con- 
servative has so functioned in the past as invari- 
ably to obstruct the normal march of change and 
invite and foster the expensive, violent and revo- 
lutionary alterations of the social order. The so- 
called radical may be like the over hasty and opti- 


same Hanes 3 mag and Conduct; W. Lippmann, ay a 
at pResonableness of Science,” 


Scientific Month *sba2 “Eudemics, the Selenee 
she or date ‘le eifare,” Pays plications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological 


mistic péfson who jumps in his car and rams in 
hard on the starter without filling his gasoline 
tank or turning on his ignition, but at least this 
utopia builder has the right hunch in desiring to 
go ahead. 

More fundamentally, however, we ought to 
give up as futile the debate about conservatives 
and radicals, and the old dichotomy of society as 
conservative and radical should cease. In the 
first place, there are no true radicals to be dis- 
covered among humanity today, in spite of the 
fact that they recently appeared as numerous to 
Senator Lusk as did the Teutonic invaders of 
the Roman Empire to Charles Kingsley. So 
ruthless has been the process of social selection 
operating through herd pressure to secure social 
solidarity, conformity and discipline, that the 
really radical and progressive strains in the human 
race were long ago obliterated. The search for 
a true radical would need to be carried on by the 
“pre-historic” archeologist and physical anthro- 
pologist among the skeletal remains of the Paleo- 
lithic era, and not by William J. Burnsgin con- 
temporary America. There are only varying 
degrees of conservatives left among mankind, and 
the radicals of whom Mr. Coolidge wrote so feel- 
ingly in the Delineator are in reality only the 
somewhat less than averagely benighted moss- 
backs. In the second place, the classifications of 
conservatives and radicals are so subjective and 
contradictory as to be worse than worthless. 
What shall be said of a catalogue of contempo- 
rary radicals which includes such figures as Upton 
Sinclair, H. L. Mencken, Samuel Gompers, W. Z. 
Foster, James Harvey Robinson, Scott Nearing, 
Bill Haywood, Hiram Johnson, Eugene Debs and 
Roscoe Pound! In the third place, and much 
more significant than the above, the vital classi- 
fication of society should be into that of the able, 
intelligent, inforrned and experienced, on the one 
hand, and the mediocre, stupid, ignorant and 
incompetent, on the other. There will then be no 
difficulty in deciding as to which group we shall 
entrust the future destinies of mankind. More 
and more, history, biological science, psychology, 
educational philosophy and social science are unit- 
ing upon the position that we can hope for noth- 
ing better than the chaos of today unless we dis- 
cover some more effective way for installing in 
ge of control and authority the capable 
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minority, while at the same time securing some 
guaranty that they will not lose their sense of 
responsibility to the majority. This is the great 
challenge to democratic theory and practice, and 
the solution of it is a basic problem before con- 
temporary civilization. Yet the comprehension 
of this fact is by no means novel; no one under- 
stood it better than Plato and Aristotle. Our 
superior scientific equipment, however, offers us 
at least slightly greater hope for the realization 
of this indispensable achievement. A prerequisite 
for this will be a reorganization of our educa- 


ter Hines Page was a Southerner ; by con- 

viction, education and intellectual out- 
look he was a Nationalist.* Born in North Caro- 
lina of Southern pioneer stock, he developed 
early in life a strong sense of local attachment 
which he never lost, and his last request was that 
his body be brought back and laid to rest in the 
soil from which it had sprung. Son of an “old 
line Union Whig,” who never sympathized with 
secession, Page came while still a youth to think 
of the effort to establish a Southern Confederacy 
as a ghastly mistake. His search for an educa- 
tion which he could not obtain at home carried 
him far afield for a North Carolina rural boy 
of the ’seventies, not geographically so much as 
intellectually, for it introduced him into the world 
of Gildersleeve and Huxley and Darwinism. Be- 
fore reaching maturity he had travelled exten- 
sively both in his own country and in Europe— 
an almost unprecedented thing for a Southern 
youth of that day—and so had immeasurably 
broadened his intellectual outlook. Thus before 
he was twenty-five years old, “he had outgrown 
any Southern particularism with which he had 
started life. He no longer found his country 
exclusively south of the Potomac: he had made 
his own the West, the North—New York, Chi- 
cago, Denver, as well as Atlanta and Raleigh ;” 
and out of these experiences came that “wide- 
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tional practice and philosophy in such a manner 
as to encourage and specially instruct the able 
minority, instead of merely temporarily inearcer- 
ating and disciplining the mass of mediocrities.®° 
And the variety and complexity of our contempo- 
rary difficulties will readily suggest the necessity 
of securing the utmost tolerance and freedom in 
discussion, in order that we may have the assur- 
ance of the fullest possible development of human 
creative ingenuity in this all important field of 
social invention. We await another Bentham a 
century after his demise !** 


sweeping Americanism’ which was one of his 
most striking characteristics. 

The immediate result, however, was to unfit 
him for work in the South of the ‘eighties, for he 


had lost touch with his own people and it re- 


quired but two years of painful experience to 
demonstrate this fact. From school and travel, 
Page returned to North Carolina burning with 
zeal to have a hand in the rebuilding of the old 
Commonwealth. He found her sitting disconsol- 
ate amid the ruins of her former glory, satisfied, 
as it seemed to him, in the mere nursing of her 
grievances. 
to start her forward on the road of social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress—seemed simple 
tasks to the eager, optimistic youth. The vehicle 
chosen for his purpose was the press, through 
whose columns he preached with the zeal of a 
missionary the gospel of universal education, in- 
dustrial training, farm-ownership, and the devel- 
opment of natural resources. His utterances 
awakened a ready response in the souls of a few 
young and eager spirits—all men of the new gen- 
™J. H. Robinson, The New History, Chap. viii; Mind in the 
Making, pi tg 2ii; John Morley, On Compromise; Russell, 
Pro an ag oads to Freedom, Introduction; L. encken, | 
i —_ of Women, Introduction; F. S. Marvin, Progress and 
“gy he Living Past; The Century of Hope; F. F. H. Hank 
on ndividual Differences and their Significance for gana 
nye in Publications of the American Sociological Soap, 
1922; and “Individual Differences and Democratic Theory,” 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1923; H. S. Pritchett, 
Annual Report of the President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
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eration—but the men of the ’sixties, still the chief 
spokesmen of the South, would have none of him. 

It must be said, however, that it was not en- 
tirely North Carolina’s fault that she and her 
brilliant young son did not get along together 
better. The young editor, enthusiastic and impa- 
tient of delay, spared nobody and no thing that 
stood in the way of his program. Slashing away 
right and left with all the weapons of his craft, 
he poured forth a steady torrent of wit, satire, 
ridicule and invective against the three “ghosts” 
which he believed were strangling North Caro- 
lina, and the rest of the South, in grip of dead 
men’s hands,—“The Ghost of the Confederate 
dead, the Ghost of religious orthodoxy, the 
Ghost of negro domination.” He saw in North 
Carolina a “mummified” community—a political 
and social Thothmes II—into whose dead body it 
was his mission to breathe the breath of life. 
Now, nobody enjoys being the victim of ridicule 
and Page soon found it an “awfully discourag- 
ing business to undertake to prove to a mummy 
that it is a mummy.” The grinning old thing 
seemed very well satisfied to rest peacefully in 
its ancestral tomb and protested loudly against 
the sacrilegious efforts of the young Knight of 
Progress to disturb its slumbers. 

In arousing Thothmes II, Page committed a 
capital error, for the mummy which he so merci- 
lessly lambasted was not the real North Carolina, 
even of the ’eighties, and he should have allowed 
it to rest quietly in its sarcophagus. Page had 
mistaken the hobgoblins of a dying civilization 
for the spirits of a living one; he was fighting the 
ghosts of a dead past and didn’t know it. He 
should have let the dead alone and devoted his 
energies and abilities to stimulating the activities 
of the living. At the very moment when he was 
sighing “for a change in his beloved South—a 
change of almost any kind !”—Washington Duke, 
Julian S. Carr, R. J. Reynolds, and the Hanes 
brothers were beginning those tobacco manufac- 
tories; the Holts, the Frieses, the Cannons, and 
the Odells were establishing those cotton mills; 
A. B. Andrews and R. R. Bridgers were laying 
those cross ties and steel rails; the Sprunts were 
developing that world-wide cotton export busi- 
ness; McIver, Alderman, Joyner, Aycock were 
preaching that gospel of universal education ; and 
Battle and Winston were reopening the State 
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University for that higher education, all of which 
taken together were to result in a very few years 
—in Page’s own life-time, indeed—in one of the 
most remarkable outbursts of industrial and agri- 
cultural development, commercial expansion, and 
social and educational progress in the history of 
any American state. 

In other words those men, and hundreds of 
others like them, were doing the very things that 
Page was talking about, but he did not recognize 
the fruits of his own gospel. Indeed, how could 
he kiow that the loghouse, 20 x 30 feet, in Dur- 
ham, where Washington Duke and his sons were 
literally manufacturing with their own hands the 
tobacco which they peddled through Eastern 
North Carolina in a ramshackle wagon “drawn 
by two blind mules,” was but the first link in a 
chain of giant factories which before Page’s own 
generation had passed away was to encircle the 
globe? 

After two years of apparently fruitless effort 
in the South, therefore, the discouraged editor 
“cast off the shackies of provinciality for the 
freedom of cosmopolitanism,” i. e. he “went 
North,” leaving North Carolina in the grip of 
that “mummified aristocracy” which, he modestly 
lamented, “was driving the best talent and initi- 
ative from the state.” 


Entirely too much has been made of Page’s 
querulous plaint that he was not allowed “io 
work for the old state,” and conclusions far 
wide of the mark have been drawn: from it. 
Does it follow that because an artist can find no 
market for his wares in a bankrupt community 
that the community has no appreciation of the 
work of superior men? Certainly Walter Page 
had no such thought; on the contrary he was the 
first to realize (from his own experience) and to 
point out that the immediate task of the “superior 
men” of the South was not the production of 
literature but the economic rehabilitation of their 
land. Art, music, “a great outburst of literature,” 
all alike await upon freedom, he told North Caro- 
lina’s “Literary and Historical Association,” in 
1912, and “the only real freedom is economic 
freedom.” “Do you want literature?” he asked. 


Then, answering his own question, he continued : 

“Nothing has happened in literature but it admits of 
an easy and obvious explanation—after the event. But 
I have not found any historian who foretold a time of 
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rich production. It would be a great satisfac- 
tion to know just when and under what conditions a 
great outburst of literature will come in North Caro- 
lina. . . . Now I am going to have the audacity to 
. We need only so to pre- 
serve and develop our land as to make it the most 
famous land in the world and so to use money in getting 
riches out of it as to prove that it is the safest land in 
the world—and that our country men are the safest 
people. And do you want literature? With this result 
you will have something better than literature; but 
literature will come along with the other arts.” 


Walter Page himself was the best exemplar 
of his own philosophy; he threw in his lot as 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly because it was 
financially able to buy the best editorial talent in 
the market; he left the Atlantic Monthly twelve 
years later largely becaue it was unwilling to 
assure him complete economic freedom. Any one 
of a dozen metropolitan magazines would send 
me a nice fat Christmas check for this article 
(if they accepted it at all), because they have 
clienteles which render them economically free ; 
where is there such a magazine in the South? 
The Harkness Memorial at Yale is probably the 
most beautiful college building in America, not 
because Yale appreciates art any more than does 
the University of North Carolina, but because, 
dear reader, behind the art of a Rogers are the 
millions of a Harkness. And don’t forget that 
Grand Opera went to Atlanta just as soon as 
Atlanta was able to pay for it. 

The lesson which Page tried so hard to teach 
“Issachar” is that the Eli Whitneys, Thomas A. 
Edisons, Henry Fords, and Seaman A. Knapps 
must do their work first so as to provide the 
money, the freedom, and the leisure that are 
essential to the support and appreciation of the 
Beethovens, the Rodins, and the Joseph Con- 
rads when they do come. May it not be, then, 
that in developing thews and sinews of steel and 
nerves of copper cables, Issachar is not such a 
stupid ass after all? 

Then, too, there comes Page’s biographer who 
writes of his having been forced to “forego his 

1 See Gerald W. Johnson’s “Issachar Is a Strong Ass” in the 
November Journat oF Sociat Forces. “How,” asks Mr. John- 
th sv cctton silt” He finds Mie easwer ta the fost that 
although our British cousins have placed a memorial to Walter 
Page in Westminster Abbey, “there is no monument to Page 
in North Carolina.” And yet waile Mr. Johnson was writing 
those words, the program was being arranged for the dedication 
of a $50,000 “Walter Hines Page Industrial School” within a 


stone’s throw of the Fg om of his birth. Can anybody think of 
a memorial that would have been more pleasing to Walter Page? 
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hope of playing a part in rescuing his state from 
the disasters of the Civil War.” Page’s father 
and younger brothers were under no such com- 
pulsion. They found opportunities all around 
them for playing such a part in the improvement 
of farm-lands, the development of lumber enter- 
prises, the establishment of financial institutions, 
and the building of railroads, and they remained 
in the South to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities and to enroll themselves high among those 
“builders of an old commonwealth” of whom 
Walter Page himself wrote so appreciatively. 

The opportunities were here all right, but it is 
no disparagement to the genius or the patriotism 
of Walter Page to say that he was not fitted by 
training or temperament to play his part in devel- 
oping them. The South of the eighties could not 
understand or sympathize with this Nationalist ; 
and he had neither patience nor sympathy with 
the provincialism of the South. When he came 
to realize the fact he simply sought another field 
of labor for which he was better equipped. It 
was well for both that he did so; together, they 
could never have lived harmoniously ; separated, 
they came to respect and love each other. 


For Walter Page loved the South. Intellectu- 
ally a Nationalist, he was spiritually a Southerner. 
“The Southerner” is the title which he selected 
for his “anonymous autobiography,” and he re- 
tained throughout life an affection, typically 
Southern, for the state of his birth. At the close 
of a brilliant career at the Court of St. James, he 
found himself thinking not of his many personal 
successes in diplomacy, nor even of his country’s 
military triumphs, but “of the winter down 
South ;” and when at last he returned to his 
Southern home to die his first words, spoken 
with “a slightly triumphant smile” as his son car- 
ried him from the train in his arms, were, “Well, 
Frank, I did get here after all, didn’t 1?” And 
that return “home” had been in his thoughts ever 
since he wrote as far back as 1879, “I shall some 
day buy a home where I was not allowed to work 
for one, and be laid away in the soil I love.” 
There can be no doubt on this point; Walter 
Page was a real “down homer.” 

But Page did not wear his heart on his sleeve; 
if there was one specimen of the human race 
that he more thoroughly detested than any other 
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it was the vociferous “professional Southerner.” 
He never wrote anything finer than his letter, 
published by Mr. Hendrick, on “that queer sect, 
‘The Excoriators’,” as he dubbed certain South- 
erners who, he was told, had been “excoriating” 
him for his criticisms of the South. Page him- 
self preferred to manifest his affection for the 
South in outspoken criticism of her faults, con- 
structive suggestions for improvements, and in 
genuine service. 

The South of the ’eighties and ‘nineties was 
in mortal danger of being strangled in the grip 
of a deadening sectionalism, and no voice was 
‘raised in warning so fearless, so far-reaching, 
and so stimulating as the voice of this Southern 
Nationalist. He turned upon her the full light of 
truth and spoke with frankness—often brutal 
frankness—of her failure to strike out into the 
great intellectual, social and spiritual currents of 
modern life. The provincial, untravelled South 
of the nineteenth century did not realize how far 
below the American standard she was in educa- 
tional and social progress, and it was chiefly the 
voice of Walter Page, ringing clear and distinct 
above the clamor of the “Excoriators,” that taught 
her to see herself as others saw her. 

Page refused to look at Southern conditions 
and problems through the eyes of a Southerner, 
but insisted upon seeing them from the point of 


‘view of a broad and ever-widening Nationalism. 


A ‘South, ‘illiterate, unhealthy, poverty-stricken, 


‘was a national peril, therefore, the South must be 


encouraged and helped to build schools, establish 
boards of health, develop her natural resources, 
and make adequate provisions for the social and 
spiritual welfare of the average man. He made 
it a special charge upon himself to search out 
philanthropists, publicists, and experts in finance, 
education, sanitation, and agriculture whom he 
might interest in the South, and Mr. Hendrick’s 
accounts of some of his experiences in this work 
read like romances. I know of no more interest- 
ing story than that of his relations with Dr. 
Charles W. Stiles and the Hookworm Commis- 
sion, nor a more beautiful one than that of his 
friendship with Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

It is no under-estimate of his other achieve- 
ments to say that Page’s most enduring work and 
that for which, I am sure, he would prefer to be 


held in remembrance, was his work for social 
progress in the South. Witness the General 
Education Board, a direct development of the 
Southern Education Board; the International 
Health Commission, an outgrowth of the Hook- 
worm Commission which thus turned out to be 
the beginning of “an enterprise that is the great- 
est sanitary and health reform of modern times ;” 
and the Farm Demonstration Work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the result, 
through Page’s interest, of Knapp’s humble 
efforts in “one of the cotton states.” 

I do not mean to claim that Page either origin- 
ated or developed these great social agencies. To 
create and develop are jobs for experts, and Page 
was not an expert in education, in sanitation, or 
in agriculture; he was rather the statesman, 
pointing out big social problems for the expert to 
attack, laying down large policies for the expert 
to follow, and winning public approval and organ- 
izing public support for the expert’s work. Mc- 
Iver, Stiles, Flexner, Knapp, struggiing against 
misunderstanding and prejudice, and a vast pub- 
lic indifference, all found in Page’s genius and 
enthusiasm that intellectual stimulus and moral 
support without which it is doubtful if they could 
have kept their hands to the plow. Thus, al- 
though, he did not create great social agencies, 
nor direct the details of their development, Page 
did impress upon them a breadth of view, a large- 
ness of vision, and a liberality of policy which in 
a great measure account for their success. 

Typical of Page’s methods and of their results 
was his relation to the educational awakening of 
his native state. Varying only in details, the 
story can be duplicated in any Southern state, 
but North Carolina is selected as an illustration 
for obvious reasons. 

Public education in North Carolin was one of 
Page’s earliest interests and at the very begin- 
ning of the modern movement he threw himself 
into the thickest of the fight, not as an educational 
expert, of course, but as an educational agitator 
and statesman. Charles D. Mclver, Edwin A. 
Alderman, Walter H. Page—‘these were the 
three guardsmen of this new battle for the eleva- 
tion of the white and black men of the South.” 
While McIver and Alderman were working out 
the professional details of the movement, it was 
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Walter Page, “living far away in the North,” 
who kept them to their unappreciated tasks by 
“pumping them full of courage and enthusiasm.” 
When the cause began to lag, it was Page who 
furnished its rallying battle cry—‘‘The Forgotten 
Man”—“which lived in the popular mind and 
summed up, in a way that a thousand speeches 
could never have done, the great purpose for 
which the best people of the state were striving.” 
When others were timidly ready to compromise 
on “a partially free system of education,” it was 
Page who formulated the big liberal policy which 
alone can solve the South’s educational problem, 
—‘“a free public school system generously sup- 
ported by public sentiment and generously main- 
tained by both state and local taxation” in which 
“a child of either sex may begin its education at 
a public school and pursue it through the State 
University without charge.” When the move- 
ment had once got under way, it was Page who 
realized the need of thorough organization and 
brought to its support first the Southern Educa- 
tion Board, of which he was the “most active 
worker,” and later the General Education Board 
which at once became his “chief outside interest.” 

I do not think it possible to over-estimate the 
importance of Page’s contributions to this educa- 
tional movement in North Carolina. As secre- 
tary of the Education Campaign Committee of 
the Southern Education Board in North Caro- 
lina, for three years, I was in close contact with 
its work, and I am sure that the experts——Mc- 
Iver, Joyner, Brooks, Coon, Foust—will bear me 
out in the assertion that their work in its fullest 
scope would have been impossible but for the in- 
fluence, moral and financial, which Walter Page 
was largely responsible in bringing to their 
support. 

Let it be remembered, too, that education was 
only one of Page’s interests in the South. They 
embraced the whole program of social progress, 
including political reform, agricultural develop- 
ment, improved sanitary and health conditions, 
the uplift of the black man, the cultivation of 
better race relations between blacks and whites, 
all of which he considered legitimate functions of 
the democratic state. 

In other words, Page sought to displace in the 
South the old aristocratic concept of government, 





which saw the state simply as:a policeman con- 
cerned chiefly with courts and constables and 
prisons, with the democratic concept which sees 
the state as a beneficent social agent with its 
chief emphasis on farms and workshops and 
homes; which recognizes its obligation to pro- 
mote the physical well-being of its people and to 
protect them from the attacks of disease; which 
concerns itself less in the size and wealth of its 
towns and cities than in developing them into 
centers of health and beauty, social comfort and 
economic security; which reclaims its waste 
places, restores its forests, conserves its re- 
sources, and constructs durable highways; which 
endeavors to build up “a more complete and 
enduring rural civilization, where strong and 
vigorous manhood is reared and where the rarest 
and purest forms of womanhood are in bloom ;” 
which recognizes no higher duty than the pro- 
tection of childhood, the education of youth, and 
the conservation of manhood and womanhood; a 
state in which not only is no man so high that 
the law of the common good cannot reach him, 
but also, in the words of Charles B. Aycock, that 
that higher and finer thing, a state in which “no 
man is so low that it shall not reach down to him 
to lift him up if may be and set him on his feet 
again and bid him Godspeed to better things.” 


There are, I think, a thousand indications that 
the South is beginning to grasp this concept of 
the state. For instance, this year alone North 
Carolina will spend on the construction of high- 
ways, the care of mental and physical defectives, 
the conservation of health, the improvement of 
living conditions on the farm and in the home, 
the distribution of good books to the people, the 
salvaging of physical and spiritual derelicts, the 
tender care of childhood, public education, and 
other forms of social work, more money than 
the total expenditures of the state were for all 
purposes during the thirty years from 1868 to 
1897 ;? and all this work is carried on at public 
expense, both state and local, through a system 
of officials, boards, commissions, juvenile courts, 
hospitals, and schools most of which did not exist 
when Page stirred the conscience of the state 
with his plea for “The Forgotten Man.” 





2 Date of Page’s address on “The Forgotten Man” 
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THE DYNAMICS OF POPULATION 
A CRITICISM OF MALTHUS 


Howarp B. Wootston 


"| MHE EIGHTEENTH Century was an age 
of reason, but not of science. Political 
philosophers believed that personal free- 

dom would produce an orderly state ; economists 

imagined that laissez faire would promote gen- 
eral welfare, and philanthropists hoped that poor 
relief would satisfy want. The French Revolu- 
tion preached fraternité a la mitrailleuse, and the 

Constitutional Convention filled American minds 

with words that can be neither understood nor 

forgotten. 


Certain idealists like Condorcet and Godwin 
taught the indefinite perfectibility of man, even 
to the overcoming of death. Practical statesmen 
like Pitt proposed to dry up pauperism by increas- 
ing aid according to the size of the dependent 
family. These programs made even the Reverend 
Thomas Malthus sceptical. So after arguing the 
matter with his father, he wrote The Essay on 
Population to refute such Utopians, and kept 
rewriting it to meet all critics. 

Malthus’ attack struck obese English thought 
below the belt. Respectability roared scriptural 
injunctions against him and even assailed his 
character. But he was a married Christian school- 
master with three children—evidently not a pro- 
fligate. Moreover his book presented a wealth of 
facts useful to those in authority, proving that 
the poor are responsible for their own misfor- 
tunes. So the Tories took him up. His idea that 
pressure of population upon natural resources 
causes rent, fell in with the growing doctrine of 
competitive economics and was commended by 
Ricardo. His dictum that a bare living is soci- 
ety’s return for needed labor, and that larger pay- 
ment results in excess progeny with consequent 
reduction of nourishment, established the so- 
so-called iron law of wages. This formula so 
fascinated John Stuart Mill that he never under- 
stood the possibilities of trade unionism. Indeed 
the wage-fund theory, which proves that labor 
can increase its income only by limiting its num- 
bers, is scarcely yet outgrown. Thus Malthus 
kidnapped the economic offspring of the Physio- 


crats and became a stepfather to the Dismal Sci- 
ence. No more golden dreams of equality and 
peace if men are destined to fight for a living! 

Both Darwin and Wallace acknowledge their 
indebiedness to Malthus’ suggestion of a strug- 
gle for existence, as the basis of the theory of 
natural selection. Apparently our philosopher is 
to be credited with stimulating the study of 
qualitative changes in population as well as with 
stating the tendencies of its quantitative develop- 
ment. It was the latter phase that most con- 
cerned him, however, so let us examine his state- 
ments. They may be summarized under five 
principal heads. 

1. Population is limited by subsistence and 
increases with it, unless prevented. The instinc- 
tive urge to propagation would multiply human 
life beyond nourishment, because under favorable 
conditions the number of people tends to increase 
in geometric ratio. Thus in America during the 
eighteenth century population grew by doubling 
every twenty-five years or less.—This statement 
is a limited inductive proof of a general vital 
tendency. 

2. Food supply cannot increase so rapidly, be- 
cause it is fixed by the limited amount of land 
available for cultivation. New land must be 
brought under cultivation an acre or a league at a 
time. Additional yield from old land is secured 
with existing methods only by increasing expend- 
iture (i.e. the law of diminishing returns applies). 
Upon the basis of English agricultural experi- 
ence, Malthus thought an amount of food equal 
to the existing supply might be added every 
twenty-five years. In other words, food tends to 
increase in arithmetic ratio.—This statement is an 
assumption of a tendency without direct proof. 

3. From the preceding statements it follows 
that population tends to surpass subsistence. 
Assuming that population may double every 
twenty-five years and that an amount of food 
equal to the initial supply may be added within 
the same period, the two series will run, 
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Population: 1-2-4-8-16-32-64-128-256 

Food : 1-2-3-4-5- 6-7- 8 9 
That is, beginning with present population and 
food supply at unity, by the end of two centuries 
they will be as **.—This is a mathematical illus- 
tration of possible relations between two assumed 
tendencies. 

4. But these divergent tendencies cannot con- 
tinue, for such excess of population is impossible. 
The positive check to undue numbers is misery, 
which includes excessive toil, disease from under- 
nourishment and overcrowding, wars of conquest 
and ultimately death from starvation. Malthus 
shows from history how population rises to the 
level of subsistence, and then is weeded out by 
epidemics and famines which leave more places 
for the survivors. He states that this process is 
more evident in lower civilizations—This is an 
historical verification of the principle of reduction. 

In the first edition of his work (1798), Mal- 
thus stopped at this stage of his argument, having 
stressed the unmitigated effects of hunger and 
sexual desire. Godwin criticised this position by 
showing that prudence may prevent such misery. 
Malthus replied by including this critical point in 
the second edition of the Essay (1803), as 
follows: 

5. Preventive measures may offset the positive 
check either by vicious self-indulgence or by 
moral self-restraint. By the latter Malthus meant 
continence and postponement of marriage until 
the wage earner is able to support a family. In 
this way he thought to increase production, to 
secure independence for the workers, to lessen 
occasions for war, and to promote general hap- 
piness. He did not advocate contraceptive prac- 
tices later associated with his name.—This point is 
simply an appeal to good morals and wise policy. 

Malthus shared the distrust of governmental 
agencies current among the followers of Adam 
Smith. He attacked Pitt’s plan for poor law 
revision and caused its abandonment. He pro- 
posed the gradual abolition of such relief and 
sought to teach the poor moral responsibility. He 
did not believe that equality is possible or desir- 
able, but held that the spur of want is a motive 
for advancement. 

Having outlined these historic points, we may 
now criticise them in the light of subsequent 
investigation. 
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1. It is obvious that population is dependent 
upon food supply and cannot increase without 
nourishment. All living forms have a tendency 
to increase in geometric ratio, due to the nature 
of cell division and fertilization. That this tend- 
ency is checked is equally obvious from the fact 
that certain rapidly multiplying organisms have 
not actually overrun the earth. Certainly the 
tendency is not uniform among all forms of life, 
nor does it proceed at constant rates among many. 
Man is relatively a slow and inconstant breeder. 

The average annual increase of population in 
eighteen countries during the nineteenth century 
varied from + 11.24 per cent in Australia 
(1810-19) to —2.25 per cent in Ireland (1840- 
49). Obviously these extremes were affected by 
migration. The weighted average annual increase 
for twenty-six countries from 1906 to 1911 was 
1.159 per cent of their combined populations. At 
this rate the present inhabitants of the world 
might have been produced from the progeny of a 
single pair in less than 1,800 years. Knibbs tal- 
culates that in 10,000 years it would produce a 
multitude of people exceeding the mass of the 
earth many times.1 Evidently the mean rate of 
increase must have been more like that of France 
for the quinquennium (.0016 per annum), which 
would produce the present population of the 
world in less than 13,000 years. 

Apparently population in western civilization 
now tends to increase at a diminishing rate toward 
a shifting saturation point. The slowing up pro- 
cess is clearly shown in recent censuses of new 
countries like the United States and Australia. 
Although this tendency has been offset in West- 





1 Mathematical Theory of Population, p. 32. 
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ern Europe until lately by migration, prosperity 
and rapidly falling death rates, it is evident that 
lower birth rates are following decreasing infant 
mortality and are establishing narrower limits for 
genetic increase. 

Chart I shows these vital tendencies in Europe 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Evidently death rates in general fell more rapidly 
than birth rates, leaving a slight net gain in 
genetic increase. It also appears that if both birth 
and death rates continue to fall at ratios indi- 
cated by their averages, within a century genetic 
rates will also diminish with accelerated speed.? 
We cannot assume, however, that birth and death 
rates will continue to change at constant ratios. 
Apparently birth rates fall more rapidly as death 
rates approach a minimum. Obviously the lower 
limit of both is zero, which may actually be 
approximated by birth rates; whereas death rates 
are finite quantities, diminishing more slowly as 
they approach zero. On the other hand, there is 
an upper limit for birth rates, depending upon the 
proportion of child bearing women; whereas 
death rates may rise to one hundred per cent of 
the population. Since genetic rates are always 
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* Calculated positions are indicated by dots on the chart. The 
relation between ratios of —- in birth, death and genetic 
tates is given by the formula for subtraction logarithms, viz: 


log gr = log br—log =~), where x = = Evidently the dif- 


x-1 
erence is nearing its maximum. 
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less than birth rates, they fall rapidly as the latter 
are retarded, and may become negative with high 
death rates. Such considerations practically off- 
set the probability of constant geometric increase 
as presented by Malthus and later writers who 
have not calculated the effect of diminution in 
birth and death rates. 

The general trend of the world’s population is 
the only basis for estimating the total movement, 
unaffected by temporary fluctuations and local 
migratory currents. Chart II indicates the sweep 
of numbers from 1810 to 1910. The smoothed 
curve (1) shows accelerated growth in the early 
part of the last century and an equally well de- 
fined tendency toward retardation after 1870. 
Curves, 2, 3, and 4 show that this tendency is 
irregular and does not conform to any simple 
statement of ratios.® 

Mr. Hotelling’s dissertation showed that move- 
ments of population approximate formulae for 
the diffusion of heat. His figures for the United 
States deal only with time, space and density. In 
their mathematical treatment of population 
growth, Pearl and Reed state that the number of 
people that can be supported on a given area can 
be calculated only on the assumption that methods 
of production and standards of living do not 
change materially within the period under con- 
sideration.5 Apparently the rate of increase for 
any population is determined not only by their 
density but also by their economic organization 
and plane of living. 

Human beings are not so constant as heat in 
their action, nor is their environment so sharply 
limited as that of flies in a bottle. For instance 
Germany and Japan with dense populations are 
increasing their numbers more rapidly than 
France and Spair, which have lower densities. In 
the United States there is close correlation be- 
tween density and wealth per acre, and between 
immigration and wealth per capita. There seems 
to be no fixed limit for the growth of numbers 
set merely by local physical conditions. The tend- 
ency is rather for population to increase toward 





The pincer in curve 1 suggests the possibi)'’ of fluctu- 
ations of population with orsge and prosperity dw* to weather 
cycles. See H. L. More, Theory of Business Cyctes. Social 
events may also explain the variations, e. g. the Napoleonic Wars, 
industrial expansion and colonial development. But such analy- 
sis of causes takes us beyond the point under discussion—rate 
of increase. 

* Mathematical Theory of Migration, University of Washing- 
ton, 1921. 
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an optimum density which depends upon the pro- 
ductiveness of industry and which shifis rapidly 
with any change in the arts.® 

Summing up the criticism of Malthus’ first 
point, we may say that he has not shown any 
simple uniform tendency manifest in the increase 
of population nor has he adequately defined lim- 
its to which it approximates. But more on the 
latter under the next point. 

2. At first blush it would seem that food as 
well as population tends to increase in geometric 
ratio, since plants and animals follow the same 
general principle of propagation. But upon re- 
flection it appears that both are subject to the 
same selective process that limits human increase. 
This is not an unmodified natural process how- 
ever, inasmuch as it is affected by human choice. 
Being thus manipulated, crops and herds are even 
less regular in their trend than is population. 
For instance wheat, the staple food product in 
the United States, has shown a tendency to in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than population since 
1870, yielding eight bushels per capita in 1920 as 
against six at the former date. Corn shows an 
even greater rise, whereas the ratios of cattle, 
sheep and swine are falling. 






























“True,” you will say, “but this increase of food, 
due to bringing new land under cultivation cannot 
continue indefinitely. Sooner or later the law of 
diminishing returns must affect all fields and 
pastures.” Of this we are by no means sure. 
Certainly we cannot fix the margin of cultiva- 
tion upon the basis of past experience. Here is 
the weak link in Malthus’ reasoning. 


* Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem, pp. 199-202. 

















It will at once occur to you that the increase of 
American grain merely balances the growing de- 
mand of Europe, as our falling livestock produc- 
tion is compensated by Argentine beef and Aus- 
tralian mutton. This is doubtless true in part, 
although our average consumption of meat and 
grain per capita is rising, and in general we 
export only the surplus. This marketing factor 
is like the disturbing effect of migration in cal- 
culating genetic increase. Unfortunately we have 
no such comprehensive estimates for the produc- 
tion of food throughout the world as for popula- 
tion. Such data as we have for the years between 
1890 and 1920 show a greater proportionate in- 
crease for wheat and cattle than for people. Of 
course this may indicate merely a temporary 
development and be soon outgrown, but these 
instances will serve to show that there is even 
less basis for positing a fixed rate of increase for 
food than for population. 













The so-called law of diminishing returns states, 
that in the cultivation of land, successive doses of 
capital and labor will ultimately yield less than 
proportionate returns, so long as there is no im- 
provement in the arts of agriculture. But im- 
provement is precisely what has occurred. The 
average yield of wheat per acre in the United 
States has increased from twelve bushels to fif- 
teen bushels since 1870, and still we are only 
skimming the choicest soil. In England the aver- 
age yield increased from twenty-three to twenty- 
eight bushels per acre between 1790 and 1880. 
It is now thirty bushels per acre in England and 
forty in Denmark. Assuredly Malthus did not 
contemplate such transformation in agriculture. 
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Chemical discoveries, mechanical inventions, 
improved transportation and commercial organi- 
zation now enable England to support a popula- 
tion of more than seven hundred per square mile 
—about four times the density of Malthus’ day. 
Indeed cheap rapid transportation alone has in- 
definitely extended the margin of cultivation. 
The world’s food supply now fails less because 
of the niggardliness of nature than because of 
failure adequately to distribute available supplies. 
Thus two years ago corn was burned in Kansas 
while Russia was starving. 

Yet there is a limit to the earth’s surface. 
Knibbs calculates that if every acre yielded 22.8 
bushels of wheat and each person consumed 5.7 
bushels a year, within one hundred years at the 
present rate of increase we should have reached 
the limit of subsistence.? What does this prove? 
Simply that a wheat diet must be supplemented. 
Two centuries ago white bread was uncommon in 
Europe, and still is in most countries of the world. 
But is there any substitute for bread and meat 
Appatently none so good. Of course we must 
confine ourselves to considerations of actual food 
available, and not speculate as to possibilities of 
synthetic chemistry. Yet we must realize that the 
term “land” applies to the sum of natural forces. 
As we learn to apply their energy to the satis- 
faction of human wants, the limits of cultivation 
extend indefinitely. 

Perhaps so much is sufficient to indicate that 
Malthus’ statement—that food tends to increase 
in arithmetic ratio—is not supported by facts, nor 
can the point of diminishing returns be fixed by 
past experience. 

3. Malthus’ third point—increasing divergence 
between population and food supply—fails to 
convince us, because neither constant geometric 
nor arithmetic ratios can be shown to represent 
actual tendencies. We must admit that poverty, 
disease, war and famine do persist, and seem to 
indicate temporary or local pressure of popula- 
tion upon means of subsistence. Yet population 
actually increases and food supply with it. 

According to Malthus’ example, during the last 
century population might have multiplied sixteen- 
fold, but the food accumulated could scarcely 
exceed five times the quantity on hand in 1800. 
As a matter of fact, we find that the world’s 


—_——_ 
™Loc. cit. page 455. 


population increased about one hundred and 
thirty-five per cent within a hundred years, and 
must have developed commensurate subsistence. 
Evidently Malthus’ assumption of doubling and 
addition every twenty-five years was excessive. 
Yet a wrong choice of constants does not neces- 
sarily invalidate the principle of divergence be- 
tween the two series. However it seems to me 
that we cannot easily assume such divergence. 


A solution of the problem is suggested by two 
obvious facts: First, population is an essential 
factor in the production of wealth. Second, the 
accumulation of surplus wealth changes condi- 
tions of production. We actually find that wealth 
tends to increase more rapidly than population 
and that this increase is most rapid where popu- 
lation is dense. Of course all wealth is not food; 
but plows, engines and flour mills make the pro- 
duction and distribution of food easier and release 
a larger proportion of the population for the pro- 
duction of other goods. Man does not live by 
bread alone. Houses, clothing and other com- 
forts also support life, for which food is one 
essential. Indeed an interesting essay on clothing 
might be written along the lines suggested by 
Malthus, and be almost as valid. In the case of 
some of these quasi-necessities—cloth, for in- 
stance—we can see a tendency of specialized 
labor working with machinery to increase pro- 
duction indefinitely. Since Malthus wrote before 
the Industrial Revolution had transformed the 
agricultural economy of England, he could not be 
expected to understand the possibility of increas- 
ing returns through mechanical devices. 

If then to land and labor we add capital as a 
third factor, our problem is different from the 
simple relation of two series as explained by Mal- 
thus. Suppose we divide population by area and 
wealth by both. We can then study the interre- 
lation of the three factors as expressed by den- 
sity, wealth per capita and wealth per acre. We 
find by partial correlations of data for the states 
of this country in 1900, that wealth per acre in- 
creases with density, and that wealth per capita 
varies inversely with it in agricultural states, but 
directly with it in manufacturing and commercial 
centers. This is as we should expect. But it is 
only the static aspect of the problem. 

If now we compare the rate of increase for 
density with that for wealth per capita, we find 
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they show positive correlation. Considering next, 
correlations between a growing population and 
conditions that affect it, we find negative coeffi- 
cients for rate of growth compared with relative 
density, wealth per acre and wealth per capita in 
most agricultural states and positive expressions 
for industrial commonwealths. Evidently it is 
wealth that attracts population to urban centers 
and explains their rapid expansion. Finally, re- 
garding relations between the growth of popula- 
tion and the factors that contribute to it—genetic 
increase and immigration—we find that increas- 
ing wealth checks the former and stimulates the 
latter, notably in commercial communities. 

So much is sufficient to show that Malthus did 
not include all the factors affecting growth of 
population. Apparently he did not distinguish 
genetic, static and dynamic aspects of the process. 
He certainly did not understand the differences 
between agricultural and industrial economy. We 
may therefore dismiss his quantitative reasoning 
as an interesting bit of speculation without much 
bearing on the facts. Excised of its horrific 
mathematics, the theory becomes almost a truism 
—populations tends to increase with food supply 
unless checked by necessity or choice. It is the 
discussion of checks, however, rather than the 
analysis of rates that makes The Essay suggestive. 

4. In his fourth step Malthus presents a reason 
why population has not actually increased at a 
more rapid rate. The positive check—misery in 
all its forms—offers the explanation of selection. 
Malthus calculated that famine had visited the 
earth on an average once in every seven and a 
half years during the Christian epoch. Without 
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his sources of information to check, we cannot 
be sure what instances he included. However, of 
the great famines in history we note fifteen in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Adding 
to these two recent occurrences in Russia, one in 
China and the present shortage of food in central 
Europe, we find nineteen within a period of one 
hundred and fifty-four years, an average of one 
every 8.1 years—rather a better record than form- 
erly. Eleven of the fifteen mentioned were in 
India. Whether Malthus included all previous 
occurrences there is doubtful. However a remark 
upon these instances may throw light upon the 
principle of natural selection as applied to human 
society. 

India has a dense population almost wholly 
dependent upon agriculture. Before English occu- 
pation there were few adequate systems of irriga- 
tion. When a drought destroyed the crops there 
were no supplementary occupations to which the 
people could turn. Often grain was available in 
other provinces ; but there. were few facilities for 
transporting it and the people were unable to 
earn or borrow money to purchase it. Conse- 
quently they became dependent upon government 
supplies or starved in idleness. Whether such 
occurrences should be considered examples of 
natural selection, or should be regarded as in- 
stances of inefficient administration, depends upon 
one’s point of view. To me they suggest that 
when social organization has developed to a stage 
where occupations are specialized and a surplus 
can be accumulated, failure of the artificial agen- 
cies of exchange should be regarded as socially 
conditioned counter-selection rather than simple 
natural selection. 

The same line of reasoning applies to poverty 
from unempioyment and under-payment in an 
industrial society. As wealth increases its owner- 
ship seems to be less equally divided. We must 
admit that the rich are growing richer. This does 
not necessarily imply that the poor are growing 
poorer. It indicates rather, a rising standard of 
living for all. In this movement, however, larger 
numbers are being hard pressed to maintain the 
proper level, and are certainly less able to control 
the means of production. Save in so far as this 
is due to inherent weakness or physical catas- 
trophe, it cannot be regarded in any sense as an 
unmitigated natural check. 
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Malthus also calculated that epidemics had 
broken out about once every four and a half 
years since 1 A. D. Here we are at still greater 
loss to check his statement, because there is no 
means of determining accurately the exact nature 
of the diseases included. Assuming that bubonic 
plague would be considered an outstanding in- 
stance of such pestilence, we find about thirty-five 
serious outbreaks in the nineteenth century, prac- 
tically all of which were in the Orient. If we add 
to these fourteen instances of cholera epidemic 
and eight great outbreaks of influenza within the 
same period, we do not seem “in every way to be 
getting better and better.” It is more than doubt- 
ful, however, that such comprehensive data should 
be compared with those of Malthus. 


On the other hand it can be shown that small- 
pox, typhoid, and tuberculosis are rapidly dimin- 
ishing in fatality. Indeed the outstanding fact of 
vital statistics during the last century is the rap- 
idly falling death rate, especially among infants, 
and the consequent increasing expectation of life 
at birth. Professor Fisher’s report on Conser- 
vation of Vitality states that the average span of 
life has been doubled in Europe within three and 
a half centuries. This is partly due to improved 
treatment and sanitation. In fact some eugenists 
now complain that the lives of too many feeble 
persons are being preserved by medical aid. Evi- 
dently the force of natural selection is being 
modified. 


Thé last great plague is war. But even with 
universal history open before us, we cannot easily 
determine how to count all the conflicts. Evi- 
dently we cannot reckon every tribal feud, border 
skirmish, and punitive expedition as an effort to 
gain subsistence. The general impression until 
recently has been that war is becoming less fre- 
quent though more destructive. It is difficult to 
establish this position by adequate data. 


We may leave the consideration of Malthus’ 
fourth point with the remark, that although it 
cannot be held that the positive check ceases to 
prune the stock, evidently the power to modify its 
effects increases as society develops collective re- 
sources. Apparently destruction of life is now 
due less to. absolute dearth of subsistence than to 
improper distribution of wealth. Many diseases 
can be traced to social conditions that may be 
changed. Most war is absolutely unnecessary if 


we dare assume that human beings are capable 
of rational standards of conduct. 

5. Malthus’ last point considers the possibili- 
ties of the preventive check as a substitute for 
natural selection. Many persons regard this as 
the most valuable suggestion in the essay. As 
before remarked, Malthus believed extra-marital 
indulgence to be harmful, and preached chastity 
with late marriage as the proper course. Such a 
statement may lower the estimate of the good 
man’s work in the minds of certain “advanced” 
thinkers. 

How extensively open, clandestine and occa- 
sional prostitution, fornication, adultery and vari- 
ous types of perversion prevail in modern society, 
we simply do not know. My own guess is that 
they are widespread. How their frequency com- 
pares with that of similar practices in previous 
centuries, is again uncertain. My personal im- 
pression is that such irregularities are now 
regarded less tolerantly than formerly.® But 
such speculation gets us nowhere. We may 
simply note the frequency of venereal disease as 
one indication of loose sexual relations. 

Vital statistics, however, reveal certain unques- 
tioned tendencies in modern society. Among 
these is increasing celibacy among persons of 
marriageable age, especially in cities; second, in- 
creasing age at marriage, especially among the 
well-to-do ; third, the smaller number of children, 
especially among wealthy families throughout the 
western world; finally, the falling birth rate 
manifested in France, England, Germany, the 
United States and Australia during the last fifty 
years. There is no question that the number of 
children per thousand married women ts falling 
in many quarters.‘° The only problem is, why 
does this occur? 

We may dismiss celibacy, due to unequal pro- 
portion of the sexes, greater mobility among men 
and increasing economic independence among 
women, as of secondary importance, because mar- 
riage rates throughout the western world show no 
marked tendency to fall steadily.11 In France 
marriage rates have increased while birth rates 
have fallen. Marriage in general shows a tend- 
ency to vary with periods of economic prosperity. 





8 See Flexner, Prostitution in Europe, pp. 24-28, 42-43; Wools- 
ton, Prostitution in the United States, Vol I PP. 38-9, 77-8. 

® See works of , Westermarck and Hobhouse. 

” Annuaire International de Statistique, tome II, pp. 54-56. 

4 Ibid, pp. 2-3. 
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Increasing age at marriage is noticeable in 
Great Britain and France and among certain 
classes of the population elsewhere.’ But this 
is by no means universal. For instance in the 
United States the average age at marriage fell 
between 1900 and 1910. It is sometimes argued 
that decreasing the number of child bearing years 
for women explains the failing off in number of 
children. While there is some truth in this con- 
tention, an average reduction of two years in the 
married life of women will not explain a fall of 
ten points in the birth rate, because fecundity is 
greater among the newly wed than among those 
long married. For instance it has been found 
that college women marry later than their less 
informed sisters and produce fewer children.** 
But these babies come within a shorter time after 
marriage than among child bearing women at 
large and then stop coming entirely. This seems 
to indicate that higher standards of living retard 
marriage and regulate the size of families. 

The general reduction in birth rate has some- 
times been attributed to decreasing fertility among 
women (and perhaps among men) because of 
greater nervous strain in modern life or even be- 
cause of deterioration in the human stock. The 
former explanation is rather offset by the well 
known tendency of recent country born immi- 
grants to breed freely in the midst of city con- 
ditions. The argument from deterioration of the 
stock is not born out by facts that show the same 
families to have produced in successive genera- 
tions, not many children and then none, but many 
children and then a few. It is not a case of grow- 
ing sterility but of limited propagation.44 In 
short, the causes are less biological than psycho- 
logical. Increasing standards of comfort coupled 
with growing information regarding birth con- 
trol offer the most plausible explanations. The 
investigations of Bertillon in France and of the 
New South Wales Commission have shown con- 
clusively that contraceptive methods are widely 
used. We must recognize the spread of similar 
teachings in the United States, as evinced by the 
displays of many drug store windows and mag- 
azine advertisements. 





3 Jd., pp. 28-29. 
— American Statistical Association, Vol. VII, pp. 


%4 There is some evidence indicating that low de and under- 
nourished organisms breed more freely than highly developed 
= well fed forms. But see Newsholme, Declining Birth Rate, 
chapter 4. 











To find the motives for such general applica- 
tion of the means at hand is not difficult. It is 
the one emphasized throughout this paper. In- 
creasing wealth and comfort make people loath 
to reduce their standard of living and chances of 
advancement by incurring the expense and incon- 
venience of large families. This is very clear 
from a comparison of corrected birth rates for 
urban and rural communities, for natives, immi- 
grants and persons of colored races in this coun- 
try. In brief, it is the artificial standards that 
men develop which modify their rate of increase. 
As Malthus said, not hunger, but the fear of 
want restrains our impulse. Not necessity, but 
choice actuates restriction of progeny. This, how- 
ever, is accomplished without abstention from 
marriage. 

Now having criticised Malthus’ statement, we 
may quickly present our revision: 


Population is dependent upon means of sub- 
sistence and may outrun it. The recurrence of 
poverty, war and famine are convincing evidence 
of this contingency. In such cases four possible 
methods of alleviation are available. 


1. Temporary and local relief may be found 
by migration to more favorable environments, An 
outsianding illustration of this tendency is offered 
by the movement of immigrants to America dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, the rate of emigration does not 
increase directly with density of population and 
rate of genetic increase in the country of origin, 
but is inversely correlated with these.45 It is 
wealth and opportunity, not area, that attracts 
and holds immigration. A rational policy of 
selection, distribution and assimilation of immi- 
grants is essential. 

2. Conditions of production and distribution 
may be improved. The rapid growth of English, 
Dutch, German, and American population under 
such circumstances are sufficient examples of this 
tendency. Conservation of natural resources, in- 
tensive cultivation, mechanical invention, cheap- 
ened transportation and efficient administration 
are still capable of wide extension beyond the 
present economic margins. 





% For ten countries of Western Europe between 1890 and 
1910, the coefficients of correlation are: 
emigration and density, r = — .56 
emigration and genetic increase, r = — .47 
density and genetic increase, r = — .47. 
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3. Standards of living may be simplified and 

rationalized. It is obvious that wealth has in- 
creased more rapidly than population, but that its 
equitable enjoyment has been hampered by waste 
and luxury on the one hand, and by undue labor, 
enforced idleness and dissipation on the other. 
Measures to equalize opportunities among all 
classes and to educate men to codperate in their 
use may extend collective resources more advan- 
tageously. 
: 4. The number and quality of the group may 
be regulated. Results of birth control are begin- 
ning to appear in a restricted and selective ferti- 
lity. The possibilities of eugenics have only 
been suggested in repressive laws. Wide dif- 
fusion of information upon such matters would 
doubtless carry us from merely negative meas- 
ures to constructive efforts for the improvement 
of the stock. 

Phis*statement may not at first appear much 
different from that of Malthus. But upon reflec- 
tion it will be seen to stress a factor in the prob- 
lem which received scant attention from our 
author, namely, the increased productivity of 
organized labor. The dynamics of population as 
a colonizing, developing force, accwmulating 
wealth, stimulating invention and promoting co- 
operation, is a phase of the subject that cannot be 
neglected, 


So we emerge from our study with rather dif- 
ferent conclusions from those suggested by Mal- 
thus. These may be summarized as follows: 

1. Pressure of population upon means of sub- 
sistence led first to natural selection, and so 
promoted the evolution of the human type, intel- 
ligent and capable of codperation. 

2. Human beings were brought into groups, 
and so developed communication, mental patterns 
and agencies for social control. 

3. By accumulation of wealth, technique and 
social organization men transformed their natural 
environment and altered conditions of life. 

4. Because of these changed conditions they 
have been able in a measure to substitute rational 
and social selection for the unmodified influence 
of natural forces. 

5. By continued use and observation of these 
forces men have analysed the elements involved 
and have learned to combine and direct them to 
effect enlarging human designs. 

In brief, partly from pressure of population, 
man has advanced from passive adaptation to 
natural conditions toward active adjustment of 
the forces that determine his life. He has passed 
from the stage of blind biological evolution to the 
beginnings of conscious social progress. 

This is the note I miss in Malthus; and so I 
have ventured to add it, believing it to be more 
nearly true than eighteenth century philosophy 
could have imagined. 


COMMUNITY DISORGANIZATION 


Jesse FrepericK STEINER 


THe MEANING oF Community Di1s- 
ORGANIZATION 


. > GREAT emphasis on community 


organization in recent years seems to 

imply a widely prevalent state of com- 
munity disorganization which it is desired to 
remedy. According to the generally accepted 
point of view, many of the failures and short- 
comings of community life are traceable to causes 
inherent in social disorganization. The correc- 
tive for this situation, it is assumed, must be 
found in a more adequate organization of com- 
munities. If this is true, it becomes of great 


importance to understand clearly the conditions 
to be remedied. The superficial nature of some 
of the programs of community organization 
would seem to suggest that there has been an 
underestimation of the community problem which 
has led to an unwarranted belief in the efficacy of 
organization as a cure for the evils of disorgani- 
zation. Possibly a more thorough study of the 
whole situation may show that the disorganiza- 
tion with which we are concerned is such an 
integral part of our modern social fabric that it 
cannot be easily remedied by administrative de- 
vices or schemes of organization no matter how 
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carefully worked out. At any rate the student 
of community organization can very well afford 
to turn his attention more specifically to an analy- 
sis of the problem of disorganization which he 
has set out to overcome. 

Social disorganization has been defined as “a 
decrease of the influence of existing social rules 
of be vior upon individual members of the 
group In accordance with this point of view 
a community may be said to be disorganized 
when there is any serious breakdown in its cus- 
tomary modes of contro!. This decline in author- 
ity is almost inevitably associated with a large 
amount of individual demoralization. Institu- 
tions become ingrown and self-centered and lack 
the power to deal vigorously with community 
problems. Instead of a vital interest in matters 
of public concern, there is an exaggerated atten- 
tion to petty affairs of private life. The best 
interests of the community are lost sight of in 
the midst of the struggle between contending 
factions. Intense rivalries and personal jealous- 
ies play such an important part in the community 
that united action becomes difficult. In short, 
community disorganization implies a state of 
inadequacy and disunity that gives free play to 
the forces of deterioration in community life. 


DISORGANIZATION A Protest AGAINST 
TRADITIONALISM 


The organized community, however, must not 
be thought of as one in which control is absolute. 
Such rigidity of custom might result in super- 
ficial orderliness but certainly would tend to make 
life static and unprogressive. In fact a certain 
amount of community disorganization is neces- 
sary for progress. Traditions and customs that 
are outworn or are not in full accord with 
changed conditions should be broken down. In 
any normal community there must constantly be 
going on a struggle between the forces of dis- 
organization and reorganization. An important 
problem is to determine the extent to which a 
community may permit deviations from its estab- 
lished rules without giving full rein to the forces 
of disintegration. 

In this connection Cooley’s contrast between 
formalism and disarganization is very helpful.? 
Tie former he describes as mechanism supreme 


1 Thomas and Znaniecki: The Polish Peasant, Vol. IV, p. 2. 
® Cooley: Social Organization, p. 342 ff. 












while the latter is thought of as mechanism gone 
to pieces. They do not as might first appear 
represent opposite extremes. To think of form- 
alism as order and disorganization as disorder is 
inadequate and misleading. A formal mechan- 
istic community may outwardly appear whole- 
some and secure but its very rigidity breeds the 
disintegrating forces that sooner or later must 
find outward expression. All through commun- 
ity institutions is found this tendency to empha- 
size a mechanical, formal view of life which lays 
its heavy hand upon attempts to put new vitality 
into these institutions. In other words the empha- 
sis is placed on the mechanism developed in the 
past rather than upon its need of adaptation to 
a changing social order. 

Any breakdown of this mechanistic view of 

life represents from the point of view of the tra- 
ditionalist a disorganization that is full of danger. 
And it is true that one of the first results of such 
a breakdown is lack of unity. People seem to be 
working at cross purposes. The old discipline is 
lacking and for the time being there is n 
adequate to take its place. But di 
of this kind is a necessary step toward a more 
wholesome social situation. The real vi fF: 
a community depends not so much upon it su 
cess in securing obedience to its rules of condu 
as on its ability to pass these rules in review 
when they seem inconsistent or out of omer" 
changed conditions. EJ 


CoMMUNITY DisoRGANIZATION AND InpIvipea 










DEMORALIZATION 
As has already been suggested the - 
ized community is likely to be . by 


an undue amount of personal demoralization, A’ 


breakdown in authority gives an —* 
free expression of anti-social proclivities. The 


exceptional person may observe standards’ of 
behavior with a minimum dependence upon envir- 
onmental influence but the rank and file are 
usually held in line by social pressure. W : 
community institutions become weakened /; 
confused, a situation is created that seems f 
able to the prevalence of _ standards of isi 
vidual conduct. 

In large cities it has frequently been ed 
out that vice and crime have a strong affinity. for 
areas of disorganization. When vice is driver 
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out of its old established quarters, it seeks a new 
foothold in those sections of the city where con- 
ditions are unfavorable for social control. This 
same affinity between disorganization and demor- 
alization is also observable in small cities and 
rural communities. Frontier cities in our western 
states became hotbeds of disorderly conduct 
where life and property were not secure and this 
condition prevailed until the institutions of the 
community were sufficiently organized to gain 
control over the situation. A recent survey of 
rural churches in certain counties in southeastern 
Ohio revealed a striking correlation between the 
breakdown of the religious institutions and the 
demoralization of the people. 9 
® 


“In this region where there is so high a percentage 
of illiteracyp and of deaths from preventable diseasé, the 
people are more nearly pure Americans than in the rest 
of the state. They compare unfavorably with the people 
of counties where a large proportion are foreigners. . 

“Here gross superstition exercises strong control over, 
the thought and action of a large proportion of the 
people. Syphilitic and other venereal diseases are com- 
mon and increasing over whole counties, while in some 
communities nearly every family is afflicted with inher- 
ited or infectious: disease. Many cases of incest are 
known, inbreeding is rife. Imbeciles, feebleminded, and 
delinquents are numerous, politics is corrupt, the selling 
of votes is common, petfy crimes abound, the schools 
have been badly managed and poorly attended. Cases 
of rape, assault, and robbery are of almost weekly occur- 
rence within five minutes walk of the corporation limits 
of one of the county seats, -while in another county 
political control is held by a self-confessed criminal. 


Alcoholic intemperance is excessive. Gross immorality . 


and its evil results are by no means confined to the hill 
districts, but are extreme also in the towns.”* 


Of special significance is the fact that the dis- 
organization of the churches was typical of the 
conditions prevailing in the schools, local govern- 
ment, and other community institutions and agen- 
cies. Similar.studies in other places furnish addi- 
tional evidence that disorganized communities 
form a congenial haven for the disorderly ele- 
ments of the population. On the other hand it 
must be kept in mind that a community made up 
of people of low moral and intellectual standards 
cannot produce institutions of a high level of 
efficiency. Both aspects of the problem are so 
closely interrelated that their precise causal rela- 
tion does not always seem clear. 


“+ ill and Pinchot: Six Thousand Country Churches, pp. 15-16. 
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MoBILITY AND DISORGANIZATION 

During the past 50 years vast changes have 
occurred in the rate of mobility especially in 
industrial centers. The rapid increase of popula- 
tion and improvements in transportation and 
communication have facilitated the movement of 
people from locality to locality in an unprece- 
dented manner. People may now go long dis- 
tances to their daily work, week ends and even- 
ings may be spent in amusements far from home, 
and there is a constant shifting of the working 
population as is seen in the statistics of labor turn- 
over. Home ownership for manye people has 
become impracticable, for ready mobility in cer- 
tain lines of work is essential for success. In all 
except perhaps the more isolated communities a 
large amount of coming and going has become so 
common that it is regarded as a matter of course. 

This great increase in mobility has far reach- 
ing social ‘significance. The moving about of the 
people whether from one city to another or to 
different neighborhoods in the same city vastly 
increases the number of social contacts and makes 
possible a greater number of stimulations, thus 
creating a condition favorable to social change. 
It means also a break up of traditional relation- 
ships and the consequent weakening of the forces 
of commiinity control. Studies of city life have 
revealed a striking correlation between excessive 
mobility and disorganization. The areas of great- 
est mobility usually coincide with the areas where 
disintegrating influences are most clearly evident. 
It becomes therefore of great importance to deter- 
mine the kind and rate of mobility that makes 
for progress rather than for disorganization. 
Certain forms of mobility are undoubtedly nor- 
mal. The freedom and ability to move from 
place to place represent a distinct achievement of 
modern civilization. But the constant shifting of 
farm tenants from farm to farm, the moving of 
laborers from mill-village to mill-village, the rest- 
less search on the part of thousands for a better 
chance in the struggle of life are indicative of a 
discontent that grows out of pathological condi- 
tions. A high rate of mobility of this kind is 
destructive of community efficiency and makes 
disorganization inevitable. 


MULTIPLICITY OF ORGANIZATIONS 
The ever growing multiplicity of organizations 
stands out as a striking characteristic of modern 
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community life. The primitive community, 
hedged in by custom and tradition, offered little 
encouragement to the development of organiza- 
tions. Uniformity was the desired goal and 
short shrift was made of those who would not fit 
into the prescribed mold. Today the situation is 


entirely changed. Diversity is now found where | 


formerly there was more general agreement. The 
modern spirit of tolerance that has made possible 
a more open expression of desires and opinions, 
and the growth of group consciousness with its 
appreciation of the power of united action have 
given a great impetus to the tendency to organ- 
ize. From one point of view the increasing mul- 
titude of organizations represents simply a wider 
use of an approved device for mobilizing the 
people for effective action; but even more funda- 
mentally it is indicative of a strongly prevalent 
spirit of discontent and unrest. Those who share 
a common feeling that something is wrong with 
the world band themselves together to improve 
conditions. Even the less serious organizations, 
the social clubs and societies of a more popular 
nature find their continued vogue in the restless 
search for the satisfactions that come through 
congenial association. Groups of this kind may 
seem to emphasize some definite results to be 
attained but their real justification for existence 
lies in the enrichment of the lives of their mem- 
bers. They make life more endurable by defin- 
ing the social status of individuals and by help- 
ing to preserve social distances. In a very real 
sense they become a device for selective asso- 
ciation on the basis of congeniality and like- 
mindedness and thus facilitate the coexistence in 
the same community of individuals unlike in 
temperament, ability, education and other funda- 
mental qualities. 

As a result of this tendency to organize, com- 
munities are made up of a network of organiza- 
tions that not only cover practically all the inter- 
ests of life but represent many different methods 
of attaining these interests. Such a multiplicity 
of diverse organizations makes inevitable con- 
flicts between different groups. Group loyalties 
frequently tend to split the community into hos- 
tile factions that lose sight of the more funda- 
mental issues. Unity of action becomes difficult 
for it can be secured only through the subordina- 
tion of the interests of the various groups to the 












welfare of the whole community. Under stich 
circumstances organizations cannot be appraised 
merely from the point of view of their value in 
getting things done; attention must also be given 
to their tendency to become disrupting and dis- 
organizing forces in community life. 









Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF CLIQUES AND FACcTIONS 


In general, factional and discordant groups are 
likely to be found in communities where there 
are wide differences as in religion, race, and eco- 
nomic status. Heterogeneity of population in a 
community leads frequently to sharp divisions 
characterized by misunderstandings, unjust accu- 
sations, and unfair tactics in gaining desired ends. 
In such communities where factional life grows 
out of deep-seated diversities that do not lend 
themselves readily to harmonious adjustment, the 
problem of disorganization appears in its most 
serious form. 

But cliques and factions are by no means fiin- 
ited to heterogeneous communities. C ra- 
tively homogeneous communities also, which, to 
superficial observation seem to possess solidarity, 
may beneath the surface be torn by strong rivel- 
ries and personal jealousies. Feuds, it is” 
known, find congenial soil in small isolated com- 
munities and tend to persist for years long after 
the original source of trouble is almost forgotten. 
Almost equally serious are the cliques that grow 
out of personal rivalries and the struggle for 
social status. 

In a western town there are two factions headed by 
brothers of the same family. These brothers are not 
only leaders of their factions but they are competitors 
in banking, the one at the head of a state bank, the 


other interested in a national bank in the samé 
They do ‘not speak to each other and evidently Rive 












































people in the town are connected in , bmieeas 
group or the other no one dares to have an 
take any steps that will not coincide with his facti 
does he dare to do anything that will in any way a 
adversely the bank with which he deals or the pojitical 
interests it represents. 

The leader of one of the factions is recognized as one 
of the biggest men in the town. He is a good business 
man and is well liked personally, but this is probably 
because he always takes a neutral attitude, that is doing 
nothing that will antagonize the other side. We 
not linked with a particular faction in business, he would 
probably not be included as a strong man on either si 
but his business identifies him at once. And betwe 
his attempts to keep the business for his bank a 
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nothing that \will antagonize the other and still retain 
his own politi¢s, his leadership in constructive work for 
his town is of\very little value. The ministers also are 
lined up with the factions and one of the strongest is 
among the active supporters of one side. 

In the situation just described the problem was 
the reorganization of a social agency, which 
involved the election of a new board of directors 
and the adoption of a program. Neither proved 
to be possible although the effort continued over 
a period of two years. Whenever a name was 
suggested as a member of the board it was nec- 
essary to discuss whether he could work with 
other proposed members. In the opinion of the 
worker reporting this situation the two factions 
that have grown out of a family rivalry have be- 
come such a dominating force that the building 
up of the social agency desired by many people 
of the community is entirely impracticable. 

Several years ago in a small southern town of seven 
or eight hundred people a sharp difference of opinion 
arose at a meeting of the Woman’s Club. Bitter feel- 
ings and violent antagonism ensued which eventually 
resulted in half of the members organizing a rival club. 
This division in the community soon became so pro- 
nounced that it seriously affected the work of the schools, 
the churches, and the local government. The men took 
up the quarrel of their wives and split also into two fac- 
tions. The churches are torn by this factional spirit 
and find it impossible to codperate. The spirit of rivalry 
led to the building of two expensive club houses which 
has involved each faction deeply in debt. Many of the 
people admit that this division in the community is ruin- 
ing their town but neither side is willing to take a step 
toward reconciliation. Under such conditions ministers 
and teachers find their work almogt impossible and leave 
the community at the earliest unity. 

While some of the ci these community 
situations are somewhat! unusual, they may still 
be regarded as fairly typical of the undercurrent 
of factional life that is all too widely prevalent. 
Frequently these cliques and factions are re- 
garded as a matter of cpurse by the people con- 
cerned and their significance as a factor in dis- 
organization is not fully realized. Their most 
sinister work is often done under cover and con- 
sequently it is ss ad means easy to place respon- 
sibility. But its~a mistake to underestimate 
their importance or fail to grasp their many rami- 
fications throughout pe, ap 








DISORGANIZATION IN THE FIELD oF SOCIAL 
Work 
“IT am disclosing no ‘secret and uttering no heresy 


\ when I say to you that ‘except in a few communities, 
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the social work armies all over this great land, are 
organized in guerrilla bands only. In the main they 
closely resemble noisy rabbles led by a few ennobled 
Pancho Villas, conducting badly organized and poorly 
executed raids against the solid phalanxes of poverty, 
inefficiency, ignorance, disease, crime, and injustice. If 
this disorganization is to continue, the social worker’s 
answer to the nation’s cry is already written, “We can- 
not serve you in the big affairs of the day. All that 
we can do is to continue coaxing, coddling, and punish- 
ing the poor, the unfortunate, and the erring children 
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of your family’. 


This striking criticism of disorganization in the 
field of social work by a prominent social work 
leader seems entirely justifiable in view of the 
existing situation. In fact, the community organ- 
ization movement, as is well known, has largely 
grown out of the strongly felt heed of bringing 
order out of the confusion of ill-codrdinated 
social work enterprises. During the past few 
decades there has been organized a rapidly grow- 
ing number of specialized social agencies, each 
chiefly concerned with its own program. Where 
there is this multiplicity of agencies, conflicts of 
interests are almost sure to arise. Careful defi- 
nition of the different fields of work may be 
attempted but this cannot always be successfully 
done when dealing with highly complex social 
problems. A family case work agency may find 
its center of attack upon the relief problems of a 
family, but this leads out at once into the fields 
of housing, health, sanitation, nutrition, child 
care, and juvenile delinquency. Similarly when 
a better housing league undertakes to map out 
its program of work, it will find its interests 
drawn into such fields as sanitation, health, city 
planning, standards of living, immigration, and 
race segregation. Any specialized agency that 
outlines a definite policy will not be able to put 
it into effect unless agencies that share portions 
of its interests will work out their programs in 
harmony with this policy. Since there is an inter- 
locking set of causes of “social problems, a har- 
monious adjustment of the policies of closely 
related social work organizations becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

Another factor contributing to their disorgani- 
zation is thé lack of understanding of the pro- 
grams of the different agencies. Thorough famili- 
arity with the real purposes of each organization 





4Norton: Community Organization, Proc., National Confer- 
ence Social Work, 1919, pp. 666. 
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would frequently clear the atmosphere, but this 
presupposes a closer relationship than usually 
exists. The large number of agencies, their fre- 
quent change of executives and policies, jealous 
pride in one’s own agency and lack of interest in 
others, all combine to throw a haziness about 
each other’s aims and purposes. And zeal in pro- 
moting one’s own organization often causes lead- 
ers to feel that they have preémpted the rights of 
a certain field just because they desire to enter 
it. They become so sensitive that they feel hurt 
not only when some one tramps on their toes but 
also when some one treads where they would like 
their toes to be. The resulting vagueness in 
boundary lines between the activities of organi- 
zations often leads people to imagine that their 
interests conflict and to ascribe to this apparent 
conflict an importance that is not warranted. 

But on the other hand, this conflict of interest 
is not only in some cases very real, but it is 
deliberately furthered by aggressive organizations 
that desire to spread their influence and establish 
themselves securely in the community. This 
sometimes happens especially with old agencies 
that seek to rejuvenate themselves by adopting a 
new program that would appeal to a wider con- 
stituency. Such an attempt to enlarge their 
activities is frequently a sign of decay and repre- 
sents a final effort to bring in new life. Against 
ill-advised and overlapping efforts of well mean- 


‘ing agencies, communities must continually be on 


guard. 

The following description of a social service 
situation in a small western town is an illustra- 
tion both of afduplication of effort on the part 
of two agencies and “Also of the disorganization 
that arises through the prevalence of low stand- 
ards of work. In general the situation here 
depicted must be regarded as fairly typical of 
hundreds of small towns in many sections of the 
country. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of disorgani- 
zation in the field of social service in this community 
was the fight between the local chapter of the Red Cross 
and the Associated Charities. These agencies have been 
backed by antagonistic groups of the old families. Dur- 
ing the war there was work enough for both and all 
went smoothly, but with the coming of peace and the 
necessity of working out a correlated peace time pro- 
gram trouble began. 

Each of the organizations had during the war employed 
a public health nurse which had proved to be the spec- 


tacular feature of their program. It was felt best to 
place the nursing work under one agency, but each feel- 
ing that this made the strongest appeal for financial 
support was unwilling to give up this phase of its work. 

An attempt was then made to have all of the social 
work in the county turned over to a county superin- 
tendent of public welfare. This seemed for a time to 
be a feasibie solution. There was some opposition by 
certain individuals interested in school attendance and 
probation work. These difficulties, a. could per- 
haps have been ironed out had it not been for the fact 
that the secretary of the Associated Charities was men- 
tioned by the county court as a possible candidate for 
the position of county superintendent. This individual 
was not qualified for the position and this in addition 
to the opposition by the supporters of the Red Cross 
made it impossible for the proposed program to succeed. 
Later the Red Cross withdrew from the field and when 
the Associated Charities put on its drive for funds less 
than half of its budget was raised. 

While this was the only open antagonism in the field 
of social service it is not sufficient to give a complete 
picture of the state of disorganization. Most of the 


‘ social work of the community was divided up among 


a number of individuals employed on a part time basis. 
The secretary of the Associated Charities was an old 
man who supervised the distribution of relief for a sal- 
ary of 600 dollars a year. A school attendance officer 
was employed by the school board for 450 dollars. The 
probation officer for the court was the sheriff who for 
this additional work received 300 dollars. A part time 
county physician was employed. Each of the churches 
had assistants to the pastor to whom was assigned the 
duty of doing social work among the members of their 
congregations. Certain fraternal orders prepared bas+ 
kets for the poor at Christmas. 

These projects were all more or less isolated from one 
another. _Perhaps there was not one of the individuals 
engaged in this field of work who was fully aware of 
what was being undertaken by the others. In the main 
the various efforts were carried on quite independently 
with no real attempt at codperation or correlation. 


The situation in communities of larger size 
seems usually more promising because of the 
prevalence of higher standards of social work, 
but the individualism of the social agencies is 
very similar to that described above. In the 
recently published Report of a Study of the Inter- 
relation of the Work of National Social Agencies 
in Fourteen American Communities® is found a 
fairly typical picture of the social work situation 
in representative cities, both large and small_in 
different sections of the country. : 

One of the striking examples given is that of 
Sioux Falls, a city of 25,000, where ten local 
units of national organizations were established 


5 The National Information Bureau, New York, 1923. ' 
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since 1917 with practically no efforts made to 
determine whether these particular organizations 
were most needed or how they could best codp- 
erate in developing a unified program. One 
result of this hit-and-miss approach to the solu- 
tion of the problems of this city was that the 
field of health was almost entirely overlooked. 
It is significant also that some of the organiza- 
tions established found great difficulty in main- 
taining themselves. The Y. M. C. A. had to issue 
bonds to complete its building and had no money 
for equipment. The Y. W. C. A. and the Wom- 
an’s Alliance found their programs overlapping 
with its consequent effect on the development of 
their work. The county nurse was dismissed for 
lack of funds, and a sentiment was growing that 
the work of the County Demonstration Agent, 
should be discontinued. In short, the entire situ- 
ation seemed so unsatisfactory that it certainly 
justifies the rather mild conclusion of the report 
that “there are enough uncertainties and incon- 
gruities to suggest that its program might more 
profitably have been cooperative instead of 
individualistic.” 

In another city of larger size there were 32 
child-caring agencies which also did their own 
child-placing together with three separately organ- 
ized child-placing agencies. Very little codper- 
ation existed among these organizations and not 
all of them have even adopted modern methods 
of work. ‘. 

In the field of recreation it was found that 
there was a great deal of overlapping in several 
instances because the different recreational agen- 
cies were making largely their separate appeals to 
the same groups of boys and girls. 


Among public health nurses the duplication of . 


effort was especially noticeable. In_two cities 
there were nine different sets of nurses from 
various agencies visiting in family homes. 


THE DisoRGANIZING INFLUENCE OF 
SECTARIANISM 


American colonization proceeded largely through 
the development of religious.communities as for 
example those formed by fhe Puritans, Quakers, 
Dunkards, Mennonites, and Moravians. The 
desire to worship according to the dictates of 
their own conscience brought together into the 
same communities those of like faith. Outsiders 


might to a certain extent be tolerated but it was 
believed that the chief satisfactions of life were 
to be secured through association of those pos- 
sessing similar religious beliefs. One of the last 
important efforts in this country to build up sec- 
tarian communities was the establishment of the 
Mormon church in Utah. Since then we have 
developed some distinctive religious faiths as for 
instance Christian Science, but these usually take 
the form of dispersed sects with no settled policy 
of establishing separate communities. 

As long as the community was built around a 
church to which the majority of the people be- 
longed, religion was a strong unifying force. 
But the trend in religious development has been 
away from the church parish as a distinct geo- 
graphical unit. The desire for religious freedom 
has expressed itself in the typical American com- 
munity in the establishment of as many different 
kinds of churches as can find local support. 
Under such a regime the church has tended to 
become a divisive factor in community life. In 
spite of the decline of interest in theological con- 
troversy and the growth of a spirit of religious 
toleration there are many communities that have 
been split into hostile factions bec#use of intense 
rivalries between organized religious groups. 
This is especially true in those communities 
where such widely different groups as Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews clash in their struggle for 
local political power or for control of the public 
schools. 

In certain sections of the country and more 
especially in small towns and rural neighbor- 
hoods rivalries even between Protestant denomi- 
nations sometimes become so intense and deep- 
seated that codperation becomes exceedingly dif- 
ficult. The failure of sorely needed community 
enterprises must sometimes be laid at the door of 
religious differences that would ordinarily be 
regarded as of minor importance. The Ked 
Cross during the war found some of its chapters 
unable to secure public support because the local 
organization had gotten under the control of a 
single religious group. In some places the church 
affiliation of teachers applying for positions in the 
public schools must be given careful consider- 
ation so as not to disturb the balance of power 
between rival Protestant denominations. Very 
often this hostility between different sects attracts 
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less attention than the actual situation warrants 
because a modus operandi has been developed 
which makes it possible for the ordinary affairs 
of the community to be carried along with the 
least possible open expression of factional bitter- 
ness. But beneath the surface this antagonism 
continues to exist and always must be reckoned 
with as a factor capable of disorganizing the 
entire community. - 

Another important aspect of disorganization in 
the field of religion is seen in the multiplicity of 
churches in the average community which results 
in inefficiency and in the decrease of their influ- 
ence on the people. The overchurching of espe- 
cially many of the smaller communities has long 
been notorious. Professor Sanderson describes 
as follows the religious situation in a typical 
county in New York: 


“Throughout the county there was but one church for 
every 332 people, bu’ the average village church had but 
92 active members, and the average country church had 
but 32. The church membership has remained practically 
stationary for 30 years, while the attendance has de- 
creased from 21 per cent of the rural population in 1890 
to 14 per cent in 1920. One community of 900 popula- 
tion had five churches, no one of which had a resident 
pastor or over 4 members, while two of them had but 
11 members each and were closed. Six strictly rural 
communities in the southern part of the county have 16 
churches, though none of these places can properly sup- 
port more than one church with a resident pastor. After 
a careful study of the whole county, I am of the opinion 
that if at least one-third of the rural churches were 
abandoned or combined, the work of the church would 
be greatly strengthened. This county is cited because it 
is fairly typical; many worse have been reported in 
other surveys.”* 


Under such conditions it is not surprising that 
there is a general failure to codrdinate denomi- 
national effort in community work. Religious 
divisions have been carried to the point of ab- 
surdity in many places with inefficiency as the 
inevitable result. It is not too much to say that 
the religious side of community life in such a 
county as is cited above is in general so highly 
disorganized that community progress is seri- 
ously hampered. In communities where com- 
munity organization has been carried forward 
aggressively, it has seldom gone to the point 
where the program includes a serious attempt to 
coérdinate the work of the churches. Com- 
munity councils have successfully dealt with the 


Sanderson: The Farmer and His Community, pp. 125-126. 
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overlapping of social agencies, but public opinion 
does not yet demand that the rivalries of relig- 
ious sects should be subordinated to the interests 
of the whole community. One church after an- 
other may be organized without any effort on the 
part of the community as a whole to determine 
whether this multiplication of churches is the best 
way to meet their religious needs. It seems to be 
felt that each separate religious organization has 
an inherent right to exploit the community for 
the sake of promoting denominational interests. 
The disorganizing influence of sectarianism is 
taken for granted while great effort is made to 
deal with many less fundamental phases of com- 
munity disorganization. 


Economic ASPECTs oF COMMUNITY 
DISORGANIZATION 


While community progress is fundamentally 
bound up with its economic enterprises, the com- 
munity organization movement has paid but 
slight attention to the economic aspects of com- 
munity disorganization. A few social agencies, 
as for instance the Consumers’ League, have 
recognized the disorganizing influence of certain 
phases of industrial life and have tried to bring 
about suitable reforms. Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar agencies, on the other hand, are 
primarily promotive in nature and build their 
program around the development of the economic 
interests of the community. Community cotn- 
cils, while supposedly representative of all com- 
munity agencies and institutions, include business 
interests not for the purpose of coordinating 
them, but in order to interest business men in cor- 
relating and supporting other phases of the com- 
munity program. In general the community’s 
efforts to regulate industry are largely limited to 
such matters as the approval of the location of 
industrial property, the defining of terms under 
which a franchise may be granted, and the grant- 
ing of licenses for the conduct of a business, In 
spite of the fact that the prevailing methods of 
business and industry have been worked out with 
but slight reference to the welfare of the general 
public, the community has felt so keenly its 
dependence upon the successful promotion of 
local economic undertakings that it has refrained 
as far as possible from hampering their develop- 
ment. The theory is that since industry and 
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business are organized on a competitive basis, the 
door of opportunity should be open to all who 
can find support for a legitimate enterprise. 

It is assumed, for example, that this individual- 
istic method of building up the mercantile estab- 
lishments of a community will in the long run 
work out satisfactorily, for competition will pre- 
vent undue duplication of business effort. A 
study of communities, however, reveals that this 
assumption is not entirely true, for it seldom goes 
much farther than the elimination of the most 
unfit. Competition, it is true, keeps business 
within certain limits, but we have no assurance 
that limits so determined are in accord with the 
best interests of the consuming public. The 
community is not primarily interested in support- 
ing many competing stores but rather in having 
adequate sources of supply that would insure the 
lowest possible prices and the widest possible 
choice of goods. To the extent that a multi- 
plicity of business establishments results in the 
exploitation of the community for the personal 
gain of those competing in the field of business, 
it becomes a matter of as much public concern as 
is the overchurching of the community or the 
building up of many _ ill-codrdinated social 
agencies. 

Similarly, manufacturing enterprises which 
are looked upon as an asset to a community may 
be in some instances a disorganizing influence. 
The size of their payroll and the amount of their 
business are not the only factors to be considered 


when measuring their value to the community.¢ 


The kind of employees they attract to the com- 
munity, the standard of living that is made pos- 
sible by their wage scale, their working conditions 
and hours of labor are also of the highest import- 
ance, The industrial concern that brings to the 
community employees of an undesirable type who 
frequently get into trouble in the courts; that 
increase the burden of public charity through the 
payment of low wages or irregular employment 
or failure to safeguard the health of its workers; 
or that shirks its responsibility in matters of pub- 
lic interest is likely to be more of a liability than 
an asset to the community in which it is located. 
Any atiempt to estimate the forces that make for 
community disorganization is very superficial if 
it does not give due consideration to the dis- 
organizing influence of business and industrial 
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enterprises that are either inadequately codrdin- 
ated or are operated in such a way that they 
lower the standards of community life. 


DISORGANIZATION IN A TYPICAL SMALL CITY 


The small city with a population of several 
thousand people may usually be regarded as in a 
state of transition from primary group character- 
istics to the more impersonal relationships of a 
congested urban center. It therefore presents 
many contradictions in the manner of life and 
attitudes of the people which find expression at 
times in a self-satisfied complacency that retards 
all progress and again in a mad rush to ape the 
manners of a big city regardless of the conse- 
quences that may follow. Because of these con- 
flicting tendencies it is not surprising that the 
small city such as the typical county seat or the 
small industrial center is frequently so highly 
disorganized that a constructive community pro- 
gram finds with great difficulty adequate support. 
The following excerpts from a description of a 
middle western county seat of 4,000 inhabitants 
gives a picture of conditions that may be regarded 
as fairly representative of cities of its size. 


The city is full of cliques, people who consider them- 
selves on different social levels from others. There is 
the “elite” or “five hundred” who consider themselves 
to be the socially important people. They set the pace 
and attract most notice. A much larger group is made 
up of what may be called the common people. These 
are the substantial citizens who support the churches and 
schools and the various social and civic agencies. An- 
other element comprises the “East Enders,’—a term of 
reproach for the poorer classes who live in a neglected 
portion of the city. The negroes who form one-sixth of 
the population are an entirely separate class segregated 
in two sections of the city with their own schools and 
churches. The Mexicans are perhaps the most neglected 
group. They live in the railway box car camp and 
come down town when necessary to buy supplies. They 
understand little English and no effort is made to teach 
them or to give them opportunity to participate in the 
institutions of the community. A small group of 
Swedes who work in a shoe factory have the reputation 
of being the most disorderly element. Their chief diver- 
sion seems to be the drinking’ of bootleg liquor under 
the influence of which they create much disturbance and 
then fall into the clutches of the law. 

The agencies and institutions are those usually found 
in a city of this size. The thirteen religious denomina- 
tions comprise the Baptist, German Baptist, Christian, 
Dunkard, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Episcopal, Wes- 
leyan Methodist, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, 
Reformed Presbyterian, Christian Science, African 
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Methodist, and African Baptist. In the field of politics 
are found the Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
Populists, Socialists, Progressives, and Independents. 
The business interests of the city are looked after by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ and 
Farmers’ Association. A long list of fraternal orders 
form an important part of the social life of the com- 
munity. Rotary and similar civic clubs, women’s organ- 
izations of various kinds, recreational clubs of the usual 
types, make their demands upon the time and energy of 
the people. The children also have their interests looked 
after by the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, dancing 
classes, botany clubs, and Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. This large number of agencies and organizations 
seems to indicate a progressive city that is looking after 
the interests of its citizens. But it must be remembered 
that the comparatively small size of the city forces these 
organizations to become sharply competitive groups con- 
tinually clamoring for public support. In fact many of 
them sprang out of personal jealousy or selfish desire 
for opportunity for leadership. In such a situation, 
ideals, however good, stand little chance of being ade- 
quately realized. It seems certain that there exists a 
state of over-organization which may be at least partly 
responsible for the city’s difficulty in securing united 
action concerning much needed community projects. 

For example the water supply of the city had long 
been a problem. For years a pond on the edge of the 
city was used but with the growth of the city the supply 
became inadequate and in dry seasons it was necessary 
to haul water by the train load from a neighboring 
city. Finally a plan was worked out to build a dam in 
a small creek a few miles from the city and pump the 
water into a properly constructed reservoir. This met 
great opposition although the city water was hardly fit 
for use. Some objected on account of the cost, others 
knew it would not work, while still others were against 
it just because others favored it. The battle waged for 
years but finally the dam was put in.\ Then when later 
greater pressure was necessary to provide for the grow- 
ing city, the same kind of a fight was staged before a 
larger tank could be built. The opposition was usually 
led by people who had sufficient money to stand the 
expense but were still content to use the more primitive 
methods of providing a water supply. Another factor 
in the opposition was the large number of people who 
seemed determined to oppose anything that certain lead- 
ers sponsored. 

Another instance of a similar nature arose in con- 
nection with the proposed municipalization of the elec- 
tric light plant. Since the rates were high and the ser- 
vice whsatisfactory, the city held an election to vote 
bonds for the pur: hase of the electric light plant. The 
bonds were approved by popular vote but the opposition 
sugcessfully prevented their issuance by finding a tech- 
cal flaw in the election. Since that time although 
there was a strong demand for a new election, the oppos- 
ing minority through clever manipulation and the exer- 
cise of powerful influence has been able to stop any 
further steps in this direction. 








Another division arose in the city when it was pro- 
posed that municipal funds be appropriated to assist in 
the building of a gymnasium for the use of the people 
of the community. A wealthy man had left a bequest 
of a large sum of money for a gymnasium but the funds 
were inadequate for the purpose. Since there was a 
popular demand for such a building, it was voted to 
issue bonds to cover the remainder of the amount needed. 
The opposing faction again found a flaw in the election 
and endeavored to stop all further efforts to put up the 
building. Finally the School Board assumed responsi- 
bility for the needed money and the gymnasium was 
erected. The building is now the pride of the com- 
munity and the only regret is that there was such a 
long delay in securing its advantages. 

In regard to the relief of the poor it has not been 
possible to secure any agreement as to what should be 
done. The county has an almshouse and many believe 
that the poor no matter what their situation may be 
should be sent to this institution. Some of the churches 
feel that they should dispense poor relief and carry on 
this work without any attempt to find out what other 
agencies may be doing for their families. The fraternal 
orders also deal with this problem_in a similar way. 
The Merchants’ and Farmers’ Association have worked 
out a plan for helping the needy according to more mod- 
ern methods but in this they do not receive the support 
of the majority of the people. As a result of this lack 
of understanding of the problem and the failure to co- 
ordinate the different plans of relief, duplication and 
inefficiency result. The city’s burden of poverty is not 
great and it ought not to be difficult to handle it but 
the present methods of dispensing relief are so inade- 
quate and diverse that very little good is being accom- 
plished. 

Another evidence of disorganization appears in a 
lynching that took place in the city six years ago. The 
victim had been duly tried and convicted of brutally: kill- 
ing a man and his wife for whom he had been working 


e@on their farm. ‘The night following the trial before 


there was opportunity to carry out the sentence a group 
of men attacked the jail, overpowered the sheriff, and 
killed the prisoner by hanging. The community was 
greatly excited over this lawlessness and an investiga- 
tion followed. Factions were formed and many ordi- 
narily law abiding citizens sided with the lynchers so 
that it became impossible to secure evidence that would 
lead to conviction of the leaders of the mob. The vic- 
tim was a white man of American birth so there was no 
race prejudice involved. The community had long been 
known as a wholesome American community witlf due 
regard for law and order. 2f 


If the above description is fairly typical of 
cities of that size, it would seem that even small 
and fairly homogeneous communities face seri- 
ous problems of disorganization. When one 
looks beneath the surface of such communities it 
is frequently seen to be teeming with divisive 
factors. Personal jealousies stand in the way of 
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the development and utilization of leadership. 


Competing groups each too small for efficiency 
- tend to split up the community into factions that 


promote rivalry instead of codperation. The 
strict insistence upon conformity to tradition 
does not necessarily mean the prevalence of high 
standards of conduct. On the contrary such a 
community usually has its share of marginal 
families whose tendencies toward shiftlessness, 


delinquency, and immorality bear witness to an - 
alarming disregard of the best traditions. The ~ 


experience of those interested in improving the 
standards of the public schools, in promoting 
coéperation among the churches, and in mak- 
ing industry serve the best interests of the people 
confirms the statement that disorganization is an 
outstanding problem of the small as well as of 
the large city. 


Is CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION THE Way Out? 


From the foregoing it is apparent that com- 
munity disorganization includes far more than 
the problem of ill-codrdinated social agencies. 
In fact, the more serious aspects of disorganiza- 
tion are frequently found in connection with the 
economic, political, educational, and religious in- 
stitutions of the community. Much therefore 
that is spoken of in popular usage as community 


organization deals with but a very limited phase 
of the whole problem. Social workers have been 
much concerned with the need of making social 
agencies more efficient and have developed plans 
of community organization to accomplish this 
purpose. But the impression should not be 
gained that when a community has solved this 
problem, all the evils of disorganization have 
been exorcised. The community that seriously 
undertakes to organize effectively all its social 
forces has taken but one step when it has devised 
machinery for codrdinating its social agencies. 
And perhaps even this step is hardly worth while 
if in the fields of politics, industry, and religion, 
the forces of disorganization are constantly cre- 
ating social problems which social agencies are 
then expected tc deal. The community that can- 
not coordinate its churches ought not to take too 
seriously its overlapping social agencies. As long 
as we give a minimum of attention to the prob- 
lem of regulating industry in the interests of 
community welfare, it is useless to expect a com- 
munity council to accomplish the far reaching 
results that its supporters frequently claim for 
it. If community organization is the way out, 
it must be sufficiently inclusive to deal with the 
fundamental forces that ,are making for dis- 
organization. 


BARRIERS TO COMMON ACTION 


Puities BRADLEY 


HERE HAS been no aspect of the war’s 
aftermath more remarked upon than the 


apparent apathy of great populations 
toward any movements designed for political or 
social regeneration. “Reform” has lost its zest— 


it requires the impact of more or wired 


still to arouse mass enthusiasms or widespread 
convictions which express themselves at the"ballot 
box or in legislation. 

Many explanations for this condition have been 
given which make it hinge more or less directly 
upon the physical exhaustion and emotional “let 
down” following the war. Whatever energy was 
left sought new channels, required different 
stimuli. But there may be deeper causes for this 
condition. While the peculiar psychological 
strain of the war doubtless accounts for the im- 


mediate situation, and throws the present apathy 
into strong relief, yet it is worth our while to 
discover, if possible, whether the condition is 
actually abnormal or represents a peak in the 
general trend of social action. Is the intensified 
community life of today, with its improvements 
in means of intercourse, making for the spread of 
a common body of ideas and ideals among the 
various groups which compose the town and the 
state, the nation and the family of nations? Or 
are we, in the jostling compactness of modern 
society, finding new barriers to common action 
which a less mechanized society did not possess? 
It is true that Fifth Avenue and Main Street are 
acquiring habits of likemindedness because they 
listen to the same broadcasted lecture on prison 
reform, or new styles in coiffures, or read the 
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same statistics of imports and exports, the price 
of wheat and of “steel preferred”? 

To these questions various answers may well 
be given. But to those interested in the projec- 
tion of new ideas into the maze of competing 
interests which bid for individual and group alleg- 
iance, a problem in technique is raised. “Reform,” 
defined as organized effort to popularize a move- 
ment for progress (in a very broad sense) and 
galvanize mass opinion in its favor, has too often 
neglected to take account of the obstacles in its 
way. (When opinion has become sufficiently 
crystallized upon a given issue to have it become 
a matter of party politics a different set of issues 
is raised. This paper deals with the period in the 
development of issues before crystallization takes 
place and attempts to discover some of the causes 
making for a fast or a slow process of definition. ) 
The formation of “public opinion” by advertising 
methods and the skillful, if often conscienceless, 
use of propaganda are common enough phenom- 
ena of every political campaign. But the popular- 
ization of ideas upon which political action is to 
be based has too often waited for the inspiration 
and interpretation of a popular leader. The art 
of creating widespread demand for such reforms 
as the outlawry of war, the entrance of the 
United States into the League (or a League) of 
Nations, or the release of political prisoners—to 
use current examples—has too often been based 
on traditional methods and an accepted technique 
without sufficient attention to the changed and 
changing aspects of contemporary society. 

The most significant change from this point of 
view is the increase, in this country, during the 
past three or four generations, in economic stra- 
tification with the consequent sharpening of intel- 
lectual frontiers. The growth in “class con- 
sciousness” has not been confined to the manual 
workers. Always present among those with 
superior economic opportunities, it has been inten- 
sified in expression by the emergence of new 
groups, such as “the white collared class,” the 
farmers—the “undermen” economically as well 
as racially. The very fact of a broadening base of 
material prosperity has resulted in a tightening 
of the lines of cultural cleavage. While once it 
was possible for blacksmith and squire, parson 
and cobbler to meet for discussion and common 
counsel, because interests, political and often 







social, then centered in the same institutions, to- 
day the boundaries of economic status and intel- 
lectual or social pursuits are less easily, and so, 
less frequently crossed.‘ At whatever point on 
the scale a cross section of opinion is analyzed, 
it is found to be bounded pretty narrowly by the 
concepts and traditions of the group from which 
it is taken. 

- This then constitutes the first barrier to com- 
mon action which requires further analysis. It 
is essentially a matter of the technique of inter- 
group relations, of the play of conviction across 
the frontiers of “class” programs and economic 
or intellectual “consciousness of kind.” It is a 
problem in the tactics of mass persuasion. 

What then are the factors in this problem? 
Two, among others, bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of crossing the frontiers of restricted pro- 
grams of reform and apply throughout the whole 
range of economic and intellectual stratification. 
They are illustrated by the efforts for peace in its 
various forms in this country. The twenty-seven 
peace organizations? cover a wide variety of pur- 
poses and a multitude of activities, but they repre- 
sent no unusual degree of ununified effort in the 
field of reform. 


1The pictures of an earlier society in Beard’s “An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution” and “The Economic Origins 
of Jeffersonian Democracy” indicate, clearly, division of economic 
interest, but a century of industrialization has enormously accel- 
erated the process. 
2 The fcllowing list of peace organizations was compiled from 
the list of soreepenting societies of the World Peace Found- 
ation, Boston, Mass. The list includes some agencies obviously 
not engaged directly in a peace “drive” (except indirectly 
through publications bearing on diplomatic activities). It also 
does not catalog numerous organizations which have taken a 
more or less direct and active interest in peace programs as a 
rt of their work. Many of these are codperating in the 
ational Council for Prevention of War, Washington ay 
The Bok Peace Award, the Institute of Internationa Education, 
= the Fellowship of Reconciliation might well be added to the 
ist. 
American Association for International Conciliation. 
American Peace Society. 
American School Citizenship League. 
American Society of International Law. 
Bureau of the Pan-American Union. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Central Organization for a Durable Peace (American Group). 
Chicago Peace Society. 
Church Peace Conference. 
Churgh Peace Union. 
Comnfiission on World Friendship. 
Federal Council of Churches. 
Forei Policy Association. ; 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration. 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association. 
League of Nations Union. _ 
National Council for Prevention of War. 
Peace Association of Friends in America. 2 
People’s Committee of 1000 of Pro-League Council, Inc. 
Philadelphia Council for World Peace. 3 
(Society for) Promotion of International Amity 
Unity (Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago). 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
(American Branch). 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
(American Group). 

Women’s Peace Union of the Western Hemisphere. _ ’ 

World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 

World Peace Foundation. 
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The first factor is the practical limitation of 
leadership and direction within an organization 
to one type. The major peace organizations have 
been launched from three sources chiefly—the 
churches, women’s organizations, and academic 
groups or educational foundations. Nor have 
they drifted very far from their moorings either 
in policy or personnel. The influence of the 
organizations, however secure within the group, 
does not permeate much beyond the social bound- 
aries of the originators’ own “kind”’—a condi- 
tion typical of other propagandas of progress.* 

And the condition applies to both leaders and 
rank and file. Contacts do, of course, exist, and 
especially at the top among the leaders. In speak- 
ing of social sets, Walter Lippmann says, “Where 
most of the members of a set live complacently 
within the set, regarding it for all practical pur- 
poses as the world, the social leaders must com- 
bine an intimate knowledge of the anatomy of 
their own set with a persistent sense of its place 
in the hierarchy of sets.”* That “persistent 
sense” is at present achieved, if at all, through the 
leaders and as Lippmann says, “the hierarchy, in 
fact, is bound together by the social leaders.’’® 
But the channels of intercourse are neither wide 
nor deep, the relations which do flourish are, at 
best, superficial, wavering, evanescent, the con- 
tacts uncertain, often fortuitous. Interpretation 
of ideas, consolidation of aims, aptitudes for co- 
operation seldom are developed. And for the 
rank and file even these meagre opportunities are 
practically non-existent. Limitations of time and 
space and expense make mass contacts impossible 
even if they could be made fruitful. 

A second factor, in part, at least, attributable 
to the first, (apparent from any such list as that 
of peace organizations) is the loss resulting to 
any movement seeking to influence public opinion 
from uncoérdinated effort. Many organizations 
represent identical lines of effort. Yet there is 
nothing here analogous to the trade association of 
modern industry. Competing policies and pro- 
grams are pushed without that definition of 
spheres of work which has become so mgrked a 
feature of the modern missionary movement, 


*The work of the Council for Prevention of War before and 
during the Washington Conference of 1920-21 was a valuable 
exception to the general rule. 

* Walter Lippmann, “Public Opinion,” p. 
(XV) on “Leaders and Rank and File.” 

® Ibid. 


53. Cf. his chapter 
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home and foreign. Instead of a pooling of re- 
sources and ideas, there is too frequently appar- 
ent a particularism which is as limiting to the suc- 
cess of the individual enterprise as it is fatal to 
the general cause. 

Not only is much motion lost in explaining, 
defining, defending, provinciality of outlook, but 
the effectiveness of the total drive for the gen- 
eral objective is weakened by the spectacle of a 
divided front. The indictment brought against 
religious sectarianism may often be as validly 
drawn against many another movement the 
energies of which are dissipated by the policy of 
isolation preserved by cliques of its supporters. 
Even when there may be several well defined pur- 
poses within a single movement, and when these 
purposes may be best realized by varying pro- 
grams, it is no assurance of success to subdivide 
effort beyond the lines of well defined objectives. 
And yet the One Big Union principle has not 
flourished outside politics and “big business.” 

The results are seen wherever we turn. Con- 
ventional methods, accepted motives, traditional 
constituencies fetter the emergence of a really 
new and compelling technique. Leaders and rank 
and file are limited by their lack of contact with 
other groups and the constant pressure for the 
preservation of their own formulas. New slogans 
and novel forms of putting old appeals may in- 
deed be invented, there is little real rearrangement 
of program based on a wider perspective of the 
total purpose. The “stereotype” of what the pro- 
gram should be precludes an objective analysis 
of what it actually is. 

This first barrier, then, is one which may be 
surmounted by adequate analysis and a realization 
of some method for increasing the circulation of 
opinion, and broadening the contacts of leaders 
in different groups. (The contacts of the rank 
and file within a given organization both with 
their own and other leaders and with other march- 
ing columns of progress are no less necessary, but 
are beyond practical realization at present except 
as a vicarious experience, upon which the con- 
sideration of the second barrier to common action 
bears.) The extremely slow rate at which new 
ideas filter down or are pushed up into new levels 


*Cf. the note on the home missionary codperation of 27 
denominations in Utah as reported in The Christian Century, 
Aug. 30, 1923, vol. XL, R 1091. The report of any large 
foreign missionary board will indicate the integration of religious 
work abroa 
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of society, even with the superior organization of 
publicity which our modern press (despite Mr. 
Sinclair’s indictment), the telephone, telegraph 
and radio afford, might be accelerated by attention 
to attracting leaders already interested in the gen- 
eral program, but who remain unrepresented in 
places of authority outside their own groups. 
Labor, the negro, and the alien are at least three 
elements too often neglected in taking stock of 
new sources of strength for a program of reform. 

As illustrations may be cited two contemporary 
attempts to influence opinion. While petitions 
for the release of political prisoners were circu- 
lated in trade unions, most of them “outlaw,” 
and among a few of the intellectuals reached 
through personal or professional interest, not 
even “the children’s parade” could gain more than 
a passing notice. More recently since influential 
individuals and groups have taken an official 
interest in the cases, and senators have submitted 
exhaustive reports upon the legality of the trials 
and sentences, the whole question has become 
“news” and may even develop into an “issue,” 
and largely because new elements of support have 
been added to those which originally found ex- 
pression through the Civil Liberties Bureau. 
Similarly the organizations actively engaged in 
developing sentiment for America’s participation 
in world affairs may find unexpected sources of 
strength, as yet almost untapped, among labor 
groups both in and out of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

An interesting manifestation of the possibilities 
latent in such an increased circulation of opinion 
and contact between groups is seen in the work 
and the inter-racial committees which have func- 
of the Commission on Inter-racial Coéperation, 
tioned so successfully in many state and local race 
contacts. All kinds of exchanges aid in this 
development of understanding and will, over a 
period sufficiently long for an adequate study of 
results, prove their usefulness. Exchange schol- 
arships and professorships are still on so limited 
a scale as to render imperceptible their usefulness, 
but understanding, if not acceptance of different 


7 For ‘instance, among the officers of the League of Nations 
Non-F'artisan Association are only two labor leaders; neither 
serves on the Executive Cornmittee. There are a number of the 
large unions today which have taken a decided stand on the 
“No More War” question, notably the International Machinists. 


8 Ct. Journal of Social Forces, Vol. I, pp. 41, 153, 282. 








viewpoints is facilitated.® And it is largely the 
lack of understanding which has maintained the 
first barrier to common action so long. With a 
more conscious attempt to widen the constituency 
of a reform movement especially at the top where 
opinion and policy are really determined, the 
effectiveness of the appeal will be increased in 
directions and to an extent unrealized before. 
Admittedly there are difficulties, but analysis and 
experiment will be as fruitful here as in many 
another field of “societal” study. 

A second barrier to common action has resulted 
from the extension of the fields within which 
exact information and reasoned hypothesis gov- 
ern investigation. The “scientific method” has 
been taken over by the social from the natural 
sciences, the “scientific temper” has become the 
ruling passion of the study of human behavior. 
This progressive intellectualization of the social 
sciences is explicable when the social heritage of 
present day leaders of reform is considered. 


The period of biological research since Darwin 
has seen perhaps the most tremendous upheaval 
of recorded history in current ways of thinking 
about animate nature. The traditional viewpoint 
was swept away in the enthusiasm of discovering 
exact information in place of accepting hypotheses 
with only the authority of competing religious 
explanations. In the conflict between science 
and religion both sides went to extremes (as both 
now admit), but in the vortex of the struggle 
extravagant claims were made for the infallibility 
of the new methodology, just as exaggerated 
demands were set up by what an enlarging group 
of thinking people considered the old mythology. 
And it was in the vortex of that struggle that the 
present leaders of reform received their training 
and acquired their point of view. The technique 
of program building has been chiefly concerned 
with the elucidation of an appeal to the rational 
faculties; “the discovery of the laws of human 
society” has been as eagerly and as patiently pur- 
sued as research into the principles of the physical 
sciences. Emphasis has been placed on the intel- 
lectual development of man’s power of reasoning, 
and it is to that compartment of his nature that 





® One of the most interesting treaties ever drawn was recently 
signed at the Conference on Central American Affairs at Wash- 
ington, providing for the official interchange of students on 
national scholarships among the five republics of Central America. 
For the text, cf. International Conciliation, No. 189 (August 
1923), pp. 77-80. 
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the attention and investigations of the social sci- 
ences have been chiefly directed. 

Evidence lies all about us of this tendency. The 
use made of the measurement of intelligence by 
some even of our most careful recorders and 
interpreters has been to emphasize, to the exclu- 
sion of other factors, the rating of intelligence 
as a basis for judging the quality of people in the 
mass. It has even been suggested as a method of 
determining the desirability of various types of 
immigration and of proving the inferiority of the 
“underman.”!° In literature, what Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry has so happily characterized as “the 
triumph of the desire to discover truth over the 
desire to communicate that which is felt as 
truth”?! is producing a school less artistic and 
certainly not much further away from the half 
truth which it claims to be rejecting in the older 
literary interpretatiors of life. In human engi- 
neering, shibboleths at least as questionable as any 
that are being displaced are erected in the name 
of a scientific approach to social problems.‘ 

The rationalization of programs resulting from 
the application of a method applicable to the 
natural sciences has developed an altogether too 
mechanistic interpretation of social problems. 
Logical formulas, the working of which could not 
be gainsaid in a world of universal robots, have 
been found insufficient to this very “human” 
society of ours. General laws too often have not 
fitted the concrete cases which they were sup- 
posed to govern. In the endeavor to avoid the 
morass of sentiment too much of our thinking has 
slipped into the labyrinth of over-intellectual- 
ization. 

One of the results of this process has been, 
until comparatively recently, to divorce religion 
and the religious instinct in man from any con- 
tact with or application to the major social prob- 
lems.'8 Religion and sentiment have frequently 
been confounded, and since it was time to extract 
sentiment and emotion (in the narrow sense) 





On the desirability of “the old and the new immigration,” 
ef. I. A. Hourwich, “Immigration and Labor,” pp. 61-81 
™ Middleton Murry, “The Break-up of the Novel,” quoted in 
T. Booth, “The Suppression of Sentiment” in The Literary 
Review, July 21, 1923, p. 841. 

4% As extremes of this tendency might be mentioned Scudder 
Klyce, “‘Universe,”—and A. orzybski, “The Manhood o 
Humanity.” Of a different approach to these questions “A. E.s” 
‘The Interpreters” may taken as a recent and a healthful 
example. 

%The history of organized charity since the founding of 
Toynbee Hall is an illustration of what seems to be a general 
phenomenon—the separation of the intellectual basis of a move- 
ment from its emotional or spiritual source as its corporate influ- 
ence and power increases. 
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from the solution of concrete social problems, 
organized religion and its forces have been ex- 
tracted as well. Nor has corporate religion been 
without fault ; too inadequately prepared by train- 
ing and experience, for the task of applying its 
solvent to the larger issues, it has been content 
to tinker with what were rapidly becoming the 
lesser issues of a changing world.** 

The problem, then, resolves itself into discov- 
ering, more accurately than we have so far done, 
the hidden springs of human action, the most 
powerful motivations of purpose expressed in 
common striving for a common end. It is a prob- 
lem in the strategy of mass persuasion. And 
there are signs, here and there, of a developing 
technique which will act as a stimulant to com- 
mon action. 

In the strictest disciplines of thought today 
there is a growing consciousness of what may be 
termed the intuitional or spiritual forces under- 
lying them. In law, the identity or at least the 
progressive approach of law and morals is being 
recognized both in its philosophy and its practice. 
Dean Pound has said in The JourNat of SocrtaL 
Forces, “Legal precepts are and perhaps some- 
times must be at variance with the requirements 
of morals. Yet such a condition is not something 
of which the jurist is to be proud. It is not a 
virtue in the law to have it so. Nor are such 
conditions required in a certain number, in order 
to demonstrate that law is one thing and morals 
another. So far as such things are more than 
historical anomalies that ought to be pruned 
away, they arise from inherent practical limita- 
tions upon effective legal action, which makes it 
impossible or inexpedient in a wise social engineer- 
ing to attempt to secure certain claims or enforce 
certain duties to the extent that might be desir- 
able from a purely ethical standpoint.”45 In 
speaking of the judicial process, Judge Cardozo 
says, “I have grown to see that the process in its 
highest reaches is not discovery but creation.” 
Or as Dean Pound has put it, “Frequently appli- 
cation of the legal precept, as found and inter- 
preted, is intuitive nor need we be 





4 Cf. A. E. Haydon, “The Problem of the Church” in Amerié- 
can Review Magazine, Vol. I, pp. 290-295. 

% Roscoe Pound, “Law _and Morals,” I, in Journal of Social 
Forces, Vol. I, p. 359. Cf. Sabine and Shepard in Introduction 
to H. Krabbe, “The Modern Idea of the State,” p. LXXII-IIL 
“Broadly speaking the making of law is a case of ethical 
evaluation,” etc, 

‘ay 2. N. Cardozo, “The Nature of the Judicial Process,” p. 
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ashamed to confess that much that goes on in the 
administration of justice is intuitive. Bergson 
tells us that intelligence, which frames and ap- 
plies rules, is more adapted to the inorganic, while 
intuition is more adapted to life. In the same 
way rules of law and legal conceptions which are 
applied mechanically are more adapted to prop- 
erty and business transactions; standards where 
application proceeds upon intuition are more 
adapted to human conduct and to the conduct of 
enterprises.” 17 

Nor can one read Professor Millikan’s state- 
ment of “a scientist’s faith,’’® or the imposing 
catalog of the leaders in many fields of science 
whom he enumerates as holding a similar faith, 
without realizing the tremendous urge to find an 
explanation to life outside the deductive and in- 
ductive study of natural and social phenomena. 
Nothing, indeed, indicates better than Professor 
Millikan’s article the growing recognition and 
acceptance of a spiritual basis (in the sense of 
philosophy and religion) among the keenest scien- 
tific thinkers. Allegiance to “the empire of these 
subconscious loyalties” is increasingly yielded 
wherever thought is carried furthest. 

Benjamin Kidd has expressed this as the “emo- 
tion of the ideal” which he defines as “the highest 
form of the sum of the Other Regarding emo- 
tions” or “that Ultra-Rational capacity in mind 
through which individual power is related to 
social power.”!® Fosdick says “This power to 
transform facts so that they will be no longer 
merely facts, but facts plus an interpretation, is 
one of the most distinctive and significant ele- 
ments in human life. Every experience 
has two factors, the fortune that befalls and the 
inward interpretation of it; and while we often 
cannot control the fortune, we always can help 
with the interpretation.”2° The recognition of 
this same element comes from literature. “The 
duty of ‘facing actuality’ is being performed to 
supererogation by our modernists. There is also 
the duty to face the fruitful and healthy illusions 
of human experience that have obtained crystal- 
lization in sentiment and in its higher manifesta- 


7 Roscoe Pound, “The Theory of Judicial Decision” in Har- 
vard Law Review, Vol. XXXVI, p. 951. 

%R, A. Millikan, “A Scientist Confesses His Faith,” in The 
Christian Century, Vol. XL, pp. 778-83. 

%# Benjamin Kidd, “The Science of Power,” p. 198. 
mine.) 
© H. E. Fosdick, “Christianity and Progress,” pp. 56-58. 
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tion, religion.”?4 Or as Gilbert Murray has 
phrased it in his “Tradition and Progress,” “The 
things of the spirit depend on will, on effort, on 
aspiration, on the quality of the individual soul, 
and not on discoveries and material advance which 
can be accumulated and added up.”?? 

This transcends even that “universal faith in 
intellect” which is the present philosophy, of much 
of our social investigation and reform. It requires 
the same discipline of the patient investigation 
and accumulation of factual information. It 
requires an even severer discipline of rigorous 
and unbiased thinking in a realm so far but little 
explored by those of us whose accustomed tools 
for fashioning social reconstruction have been 
chiefly intellectual (in the narrower sense). It 
requires most of all a realization of the necessity 
that along with the leaders, the rank and file must 
march, or the social organism will become unbal- 
anced.28 Therefore due account must be taken 
of what Justice Holmes has called the need for 
“education in the obvious” rather than “investi- 
gation of the obscure.” 

There is today too wide a “spread,” not merely 
between programs of reform and their realization, 
but between the technique of furthering those 
programs and the understanding or acceptance of 
that technique by the rank and file. “Much of 
the modern social movement seems to proceed 
upon the supposition that we can save mankind 
by the manipulation of outward circumstances. 
There are societies to change everything that can 
be changed and, because the most obvious and 
easy subjects of transformation are the external 
arrangements of human life, men set themselves 
first and chiefly to change those. We are always 
trying to improve the play by shifting the scen- 
ery.”24 An adequate appreciation of the factors 
acting “from within out” is the most essential 
need of current “societal” investigation. As an 
anonymous “Reformer” in the Saturday Evening 
Post has recently said, “Perhaps the sunniest side 





%1 EF, T. Booth, “The Suppression of Sentiment” in The Literary 
Review, July 21, 1923, p. 842. (Italics. mine.) 

22 Quoted in H. E. Fosdick, “Christianity and Progress,” p. 200. 

%3 This statement raises a whole set of issues about “the demo- 
cratic ” which would carry us far beyond the limits of 
this ae. It is therefore stated without the explanation and 
elucidation it requires. But the conflict in both theory and 
practice between that idea and the ideal of Plato’s Republic and 
the rule of the aristoi is being settled outside debating halls and 
academic discussions; its issue is not yet clearly limned, but the 
consequences are ali about us. Lothrop Stoddard’s “The Ris 
ing Tide of Color” and ““The Menace of the Underman” are 
among recent contributions to the literature of this controversy. 


%H. E. Fosdick, “Christianity and Progress,” p. 89. 
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of reform and reformers is the rank and file. 
: One of the finest things about move- 
ments and causes is the rank and file. The rank 
and file is made up of men and women who be- 
lieve heartily, who hope cheerfully, who are 
unwilling that things should not grow better.”?° 

Really to understand the aspirations of the 
rank and file, adequately to interpret those aspira- 
tions, skillfully to incorporate their enthusiasms, 


% Anonymous. “The Other Side of Reform” in Saturday 
Evening Post, Vol. 195, No. 52 (June 25, 1923), p. 152. 
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purposefully controlled and consciously discip- 
lined, is the next step for the leaders in developing 
a new technique of reform. Only so can this 
ever rising barrier to common action—the cleav- 
age in hope as well as status—be dispelled. Canon 
Barnett has put it in a phrase, “No social reform 
will be adequate which does not touch social rela- 
tions, bind classes by friendship, and pass, through 
the medium of friendship, the spirit which inspires 
righteousness and devotion.” 


GROUP ORGANIZATION 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TRADE UNIONISM 
Wuarp E. Arxkins 


ern world that it is naturally thought of 

as the most important method by which 

the workers approach the betterment of their 

conditions in industry. It may be well, therefore, 

to ask, “What of Unionism as an example of 

group organization? Why and how does it per- 
sist ?”" 

The leaders explain unionism. Let John Mitch- 

ell, former president of the United Mine Work- 

ers of America, explain the reason for Unionism: 


U: IONISM IS so conspicuous in the mod- 


“The average wage earner has made up his mind that 
he must remain a wage earner. He has given up the 
hope of a kingdom to come, where he himself will be a 
capitalist, and he asks that the reward for his work be 
given to him as a workingman. Singly, he has been 
too weak to enforce his just demands and he has sought 
strength in union and has associated himself into labor 
organizations.”” 


Let Mr. Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor speak: 


Question: “Mr. Fitzpatrick, will you tell us exactly 
what you union men want?” 
Answer: “All we can get.” 


Why men join unions. One may well ques- 
tion whether the statements of either Mitchell or 
Fitzpatrick are an adequate explanation of union- 
ism. Certainly it would be very easy to over- 
emphasize Mitchell’s conclusion “the average 
wage-earner has made up his mind that he must 


1It should be recognized, of course that a trade union is a 
conflict group like a , an army, or a political party and not 
a non-conflict group like a Kiwanis or Rotary Club whose 
function is largely social although in all groups there is a 
certain degree of rivalry. 

2John Mitchell, “Organized Labor,” pages IX-II, American 
Book and Bible House, 1905. 


remain a wage-earner.” The growth of large- 
scale production and the disappearance of free 
land with the attending restrictions upon the 
wage-earner either going into business for him- 
self or escaping to new fields are certainly facts 
of life. They constitute the larger forces within 
which unionism moves and owes its existence. 
Yet the wage-earner typically is still an individ- 
ualist. He holds as stoutly as others to the poor- 
boy-to-president myth. If he joins a union it is 
likely to be for certain immediate reasons hardly 
as rational and satisfying; nice conclusions and 
the wider sweep of the facts of life are not within 
the philosophy of his group. In contrast to 
Mitchell, Fitzpatrick’s answer is comprehensive ; 
and yet it is doubtful if he or the “traditional” 
student of labor carries the statement far beyond 
wages, hours, conditions of work, and a certain 
vague feeling for democracy in industry. The 
emptiness of this restricted point can be often 
secured by asking “‘All they can get’—Of 
What?” Indeed an analysis of a particular 
group might disclose some such goals as these: 

A—Sees in unionism a chance to get increased wages. 

B—Had to join the union to keep his job, for none 


but union men work in his shop. He would drop his 
membership in a minute if he dared. 

C—Is employed by a certain “information service” to 
spy upon the members of the union and report their 
activities to a manager of the business. 

D—Sees a chance for “big money” if he can become 
a business agent. 

E—The insurance provisions of the union appeal to 
him. 
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F—Unionism inspires hope of better wages and con- 
ditions, which will enable him to educate his son, so the 
son will not have to work as his father does. 

G—Sees that the union may be an instrument for the 
overthrow of capitalistic society and desires to get the 
confidence of the workers and lead them to revolution- 
ary activities. 

H—Follows the crowds. “Everybody belongs,” he 
says, “and we have good times at the meetings.” 

More light may be thrown upon the problem 
of why men join unions by considering some of 
the reasons why men do not join unions: 

A—Is a thorough individualist, refuses to accept 


dictation from anybody, especially from a union officer.’ 


B—-Union dues are higher than he feels he can afford. 

C—Believes that all union officials are grafters and 
does not intend to fatten them with his union dues. 

D—Doesn’t expect to stay long on his present job; 
doesn’t pay to join the union. 

E—Hopes to please his employer if he stays non-union. 

F—Doesn’t want to strike; doesn’t look beyond the 
weekly pay envelope. Afraid to take chances with a 
union.* 


In their book on the “History of Trade Union- 
ism,” Beatrice and Sidney Webb quote a descrip- 
tion of the factors that influence an apprentice 
to become a member of the union. The gen- 
eral influences set forth are suggestive for under- 
standing the factors which impel the young 
worker by degrees to group organization. 


“To an apprentice, Trade Unionism is little more 
than a name. He may accasionally overhear the men 
in his shop discussing their union and its work; and he 
knows that after ‘club night’ a number of stories of the 
incidents of the meeting will be related; while, if he 
works in a strong society shop, he may even hear heated 
discussions on resolutions submitted to the meeting. 
But the chief topic will always be the personal one— 
who was at the meeting, and what old chums were met; 
for the ‘club’ is generally the recognized meeting-place 
for ‘old cronies’ in the trade. If he works in a shop 
where any of the Trade Union officials are also employed 
he may sometimes receive a word of advice and exhor- 
tation ‘to be sure to join the society when he is a man.’ 
On the whole, however, his knowledge of, and interest 
in, the society will be very slight. 

“As the youth draws near the end of his apprenticeship 
he finds that he is frequently spoken to by union men 
and urged to join the society. He notices, too, that 
more attention is paid to him. The advantages offered 

® Both of these lists must be recognized, of course, as incom- 
plete and unbalanced. First, they are not weighted and hence 
do not tell a story of the relative merits of each cause as a 
motivating factor driving toward union membership or away 
from it; second, it is probable that men act as a result not of 
one but of many reasons some of which may be contradictory. 
All that is intended is to indicate that highly rational and gen- 
eralized conclusions must be avoided. The only way to deter- 
mine why men actually join unions is to study actual unions in 
detail, and when the economist attempts this job he will find 


he can turn with value to sociology and psychology for a method 
in analyzing individual and group behavior. 


by the society are freely dilated upon, great stress being 
laid upon the friendly benefits—the sick, superannuation, 
funeral, and above all, the out-of-work pay. And as 
the advantages of this provision are pointed out to him 
he recollects the time when his father, a staid, steady- 
going mechanic, was thrown out of work by slack times, 
and the memory of that bitter experience clings very 
closely to him. Perhaps he is also in love. The thought 
of seeing ‘her’ miserable and their children hungry 
while he himself is helpless to assist, must always be 
one of the most harrowing things to a careful young 
artisan, with visions of a happy little home in the near 
future. There is, however, another view of the club. 
The Trade Union Meeting House is the recognized club 
for the men in the craft, and thus presents many social 
attractions. Friendships are made—numerous ‘sing- 
songs’ and smoking concerts arranged; and the joke and 
friendly glass, the good cheer and the conviviality, all 
present great attractions to the young workman. 

“The club is also a centre for obtaining the latest 
trade news. Here comes the unemployed from other 
towns; here are to be heard reports of reductions or 
advanced wages, increased or diminished working hours, 
stories of tyranny, or the first rumors of that bug-bear 
to the men—the invention of new machines, with its 
probable displacement of their labor; or even worse, the 
introduction of women and boys at reduced prices. All 
these attractions incline the young artisan to enroll him- 
self in the lodge, but it is mainly personal considerations 
which in the end decide him to take the step. Are the 
good men in his trade—those whom he likes, who have 
treated him well, helped him out of his difficulties and 
given him coppers when a lad, the powerful men, the 
foremen, and those whose words carry most weight with 
their fellows—are these members of the union? If they 
are, and if, as is most probable in a society shop, he has 
formed friendships with other young fellows who are 
already members, it is not long before he consents, and 
allows himself to be duly proposed as a candidate for 
membership.” 


Unionism and personal unrest. Between the 
rational and all too certain formulas propounded 
by the union leaders and the varied motives of 
the rank and file, unionism seems to present a 
bewildering complex of contradictions. If we are 
to discover a key to the paradoxes which we un- 
cover at every turn it is necessary to think of 
unionism, not as something unique and isolated 
from all other phenomena of the world of men, 
but to recognize it simply as one of the manifold 
forms of collective human action. 

Organizations of every kind spring from indi- 
vidual unrest. When human beings find them- 
selves confronted by the perplexities of similar 
situations, they find themselves thwarted by some- 
what similar things and dissatisfied by similar 


* Beatrice and Sidney Webb, “History of Trade Unionism,” 
pages 445-49. 
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conditions. Thus lonesome college freshmen 
may organize a literary society, clothing workers 
may organize a union, business men may organ- 
ize an association, or Jews may organize a move- 
ment for a national home. These various organi- 
zations simply testify to the unrest of individuals 
in the solution of their personal problems. 

Forms taken by unrest. The unrest of the 
workers may take many forms aside from that 
type of joint association which we call unionism. 
Persons who are thwarted in the experiences of 
the shop may set themselves to organize and per- 
fect a church choir or an athletic club and thus 
secure an outlet for the impulses in their nature 
which industry has curbed; or, personal conflicts 
may not be reconciled by organizations of any 
kind, but take the form of day-dreaming or gos- 
siping. Yet any of these various forms of be- 
havior are related to a common sense of mal- 
adjustment. 


When the social change puts a large group of 
human beings in the employ of a few owners in 
an elaborate industrial society it is not surprising 
that a large part of the workers should feel a 
sense of maladjustment, and that such a feeling 
should be related to some feature of the economic 
situation. Thus it is but natural that with the rise 
of modern technology we have had the slow 
development of large and stable organizations of 
workers. 


The organization of workers, of course, is not 
a new thing in the world. There is a definite 
record of a strike in Egypt as early as 1490 B. C. 
caused by certain Hebrew bricklayers refusing 
to accept their working conditions. But such 
manifestations, although related to similar causes, 
are singularly weak and sporadic when compared 
with the present permanent organization of our 
modern working classes. Moreover, it is not a 
strained interpretation to point out that one of the 
causes and one of the achievements of the machine 
age has been a growing confidence that the social 
order, like the inanimate things of nature, can 
be remade by concerted plans and _ actions. 
Whereas in former days unrest might have 
found an outlet in a new religious cult, today 
unrest manifests itself in some form of organiza- 
tion for readjustment. 

The competitive tests of unionism. Everybody 
knows that the success of an otganization is not 
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guaranteed by the fact that it has progressed to 
the stage where it can properly dignifiy itself 
with the term “organization.” Dreams of ideal 
communities, of new business enterprises, of new 
fraternal orders, of new reforms,—how many of 
them lie buried today in the grave of blasted 
hopes! The same social order which decrees 
unrest and organization also decrees the subtle 
terms on which the organization is to survive ot 
perish. 

And what are these tests? If one were to 
seek for a simple and useful formula to indicate 
them, he might say that the success of each 
organization depends upon its ability to compete 
with every other social organization for the sup- 
port of money and human energy. The church 
deems itself successful which holds and increases 
its membership and its buildings; the university 
measures increase in terms of students, endow- 
ments, and distinguished members of the faculty; 
and the fraternal order whose numbers are on 
the decline knows it has a presumptive sentence 
of death already passed upon it. 


Unionism is naturally no exception to this uni- 
versal rule of competition. Employers may offer 
jobs to idle workers only on condition that they 
abandon their union; political parties may suggest 
prosperity to others; codperative movements may 
claim to be the surest way of absorbing capital- 
istic society and of lowering the cost of living; 
utopian ideas of building communities, and escap- 
ing the status of “a laborer” bid for acceptance. 
Moreover, within the union movement itself in- 
dustrial unions may struggle to take away the 
members of the older craft unions, and revolu- 
tionary bands who refuse to bargain collectively 
may bid against the conservative unions for sup- 
port. Disorganization is a constant threat. 

The test of immediate results. To retain 
organization against the forces of disorganization 
labor unions must meet the test of immediate, 
tangible results. Says the impatient worker, 
“Why pay dues to permit a bunch of fellows no 
better than myself to hold down a white collar 
job?” Unless the union officer can forestall the 
question by making the benefits of the organi- 
zation obvious, he must be able to point to plaus- 
ible instances of better things in the way of short- 
ened hours, increased wages, and more congenial 
conditions of employment. Remote ends may be 
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cherished by the theoretically inclined, but the 
present is the appointed time to the worker, who 
has to meet the rent on the first of the month, 
to pay grocery bills every two weeks, to clothe 
a family at irregular but unavoidable intervals. 
A suit of clothes now for one’s child looks 
infinitely more important than a worker’s para- 
dise of golden streets and alabaster walls by 
the year 2000. The worker, it cannot too often 
be insisted, because the grim conditions of per- 
sonal survival which hedge him in on every hand, 
lives in the great here and now. 


The mere getting of immediate results, how- 
ever, is by no means the only concern of the 
union, for by the very nature of the case results 
are apparent at infrequent intervals. Wages in- 
creased in December commonly cannot be in- 
creased still further the following spring and yet 
by May the workers have come to accept the 
increase as a matter of course, and the connection 
of the union with the increase may be lost in the 
shuffle of daily cares. A reduction of hours in 
June cannot be expected to warrant another re- 
duction in January, yet the workers cannot be 
presumed to give continuous thanks for the bless- 
ings of the past. 

The preservation of morale. For the sake of 
the perpetuation of the organization between the 
times of tangible results, the preservation of 
morale becomes a pressing function of the union. 
Morale may be defined as the collective will repre- 
senting an organization of behavior tendancies, 
and involving the discipline of the individual and 
his subordination to the group.5 By the prac- 
tical cultivation of the devices for building up 
morale unions learn to live. One method of 
preserving it lies in the multiplication of services 
which are, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the 
specific function of the organization. Recrea- 
tional activities are encouraged ; smokers, socials, 
picnics, musical festivals, shows, and speeches by 
famous people all play a part. Outings are 
arranged for children in the summertime, insur- 
ance schemes are evolved, and the hat is passed 
for an unlucky victim of sickness or accident, or 
for the bereft widow and children. The whole 
family is captured in the mesh of the union’s by- 
activities ; father has a motive for attending meet- 





5See Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, page 164. 








ings and sticking with the union through thick 
and thin, and mother is willing to stand firmly 
by father when the test of conflict finally comes. 

Morale is heightened, also, by exalting the 
benefits of unionism. This is done by reference 
to the “dark ages before the union,” and by 
stories from the old timers of the wretched op- 
pression before the workers were “united to win 
their rights.” The coolie of China, a “land with- 
out unions,” has served to point the obvious 
moral. Moreover fearful pictures of the dragons 
of unionism serve a purpose. The “bloated pluto- 
crat,” “the oppressor of defenseless women and 
children,” and “the profiteers of Wall Street” 
become the symbols of those beasts in human 
guise against whom the valiant knight of union- 
ism goes forth to do battie. 

Coupled with these are the hero tales and hope. 
The grizzled veterans of the strike of "93 and ’13 
fight through their battles verbally for the benefit 
of the rising generation, and they in turn receive 
their meed of praise in speeches, applause, par- 
ades, and legends. Unionism has its saints and 
martyrs, its prophets and its generals. Confidence 
in the infallibility of the leadership, never com- 
plete but never unessential, is fostered by the hero 
cults. At the same time, prosaic souls tell in 
vigorous and pugnacious language of the “next 
great victory;” poetic spirits weave a spell of 
dreams when the workers come into their own 
and possess the good things of the world, when 
exploitation shall be no more, when everyman’s 
child shall have.as good a chance as any other 
man’s, and when strife and tumult shall be over. 
Through privations and disappointments, drudg- 
ery and disillusionment, the longing for a better 
day feeds the spark in many a weary, hardened 
human personality for some day! In 
the labor movement as in no other movement of 
our time, “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” The shrewd organizer of the steel 
strike realized this when he tried by simultaneous 
demonstrations in all the steel centers, to give the 
impression of a colossal movement and to rouse 
the almost extinguished hopes of the rank and 
file of the steel industry. His tactics were his 
testimony to the driving power of hope. 

Finally, morale is fed upon rational theories. 
From the economists come the analyses of the ills 
of capitalism—periodic crises, unearned incre- 
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ments, growing concentration of industrial con- 
trol. From the political scientists come state- 
ments to the effect that “political democracy can- 
not exist without industrial democracy,” and that 
“the ultimate basis of the state is the force of 
dominant minority.” From literature comes the 
satires of a Strindberg and the ironies of an 
Anatole France. Art and learning furnish am- 
munition for the theoretically inclined among the 
workers, and the apparent logical consistency of 
these authoritarian arguments is not without its 
effect in reassuring the mass of the justice of its 
desires. 

Leadership and the group. Too much im- 
portance can be attached to the power of leaders 
in a study of group organizations. Theories of 
dissatisfaction, dreams of possible things, their 
schemes of organization, serve a purpose, but all 
this, important as it is, would end as a harmless 
bit of theatricalism were it not for the response 
from those who see in the leader and his pro- 
grams a possible solution for their own dissatis- 
faction. Yet the part played by the union official 
in keeping the rank and file in line is a fascinat- 
ing illustration of how groups actually work.® 

The union official must avoid any appearance 
of ostentation which would arouse the jealousy 
of the rank and file. He must buy union hats, 
shirts, and shoes, and eschew any but union to- 
bacco and cigars. Typically, he finds it abso- 
lutely essential to develop a “glad-handedness” 
which extends a welcome to the highest and the 
lowest. In common with every political leader, 
the more names, especially first names, he remem- 
bers, the more votes he can count upon. The 
primary virtues of generosity, of treating, of con- 
tributing to the support of widows and orphans, 
of honesty, and of loyalty to friends are indis- 
pensable. 

The official must possess also the knack of 
bestowing the favors at his disposal advantage- 
ously for his own welfare. The job he gives must 
please the man who receives it if disappointment 
is to be avoided and a sense of obligation devel- 
oped which pays itself out in kind words and 
strenuous electioneering. Particular care must 
be exercised in the handling of possible rivals. 
The offer of a job may bring a promising man 


* Within the labor movement itself, of course, there are wide 
variations in tactics. The general principles of leadership which 
follow should be ey :% indicate the difference between a 
Samuel Gompers and a Tim Murphy. 
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into his personal machine, and the judicious hand- 
ling of convention proceedings and wise distribu- 
tion of business among subordinates may prevent 
the rival from appearing too frequently in the 
limelight. Of course the granting of favors must 
be done in a man-to-man fashion without the 
slightest trace of condescension. 

The labor official, also, finds it useful to play 
a conspicuous part on all ceremonial occasions 
when it is possible for him to act as the repre- 
sentative of the group as a whole. Labor holi- 
days, anniversaries of great victories, and memo- 
rials for deceased members are all appropriately 
seized upon by the astute leader. On such occas- 
ions he will speak impressively regarding sub- 
jects upon which there is no difference of opinion 
among his group. 

As an official in conferences and meetings he 
has the difficult task of maintaining a suitable 
dignity, of not losing the human touch as a pre- 
siding officer, and of appearing anxious to listen 
to advice, though he must give the impression of 
one who after conscientious effort arrives at an 
independent judgment. He must appear both to 
take advice and possess a will of his own. In 
addition, if he possesses the ability to make a 
forceful and loud speech and has a commanding 
physical appearance, he is fortunate. 


Holding a union in check, Perhaps the most 
difficult task of the official is not arousing the 
fighting spirit of his group «but rather “sitting 
on the lid.” During a period of falling prices 
when factories are shutting down, wages are 
being cut, and employers are violating union con- 
tracts, both openly and indirectly, the rank and 
file blaze with discontent. The union must act 
to prove its merit; the leaders must act to save 
their heads. What must be done? The shrewd 
and experienced leader has long since tempered 
his own passions by corisidering the immediately 
possible as well as the eminently desirable. He 
has witnessed the tremendous strain on trades 
unions during a period of depression, and his con- 
ferences with the employers have enabled him to 
see their side of the proposition. He must, there- 
fore, temper the unruly mass. 

The leader may hold the union in check by 
hearty agreement with the historic aims of trade 
unionism, higher wages, reduced hours, better 
working conditions. These symbols which ap- 
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peal to the crowd may be used as never before. 
But at this point he begins to view with alarm 
the tremendous hardships of the immediate fu- 
ture—“the crafty scheme of the employers to 
force a strike in order that scabs may be hired 
at lower wages,” “the paid agitators of the 
bosses who stir up discontent and give an excuse 
for tying up the factory and repairing the machin- 
ery.” He may insist that the real fight is to keep 
the old standard from being cut by more than 
25 per cent. And thus it goes. By exaggerating 
both his sympathy for the hopes of the mass and 
his fears for the immediate future, he may be 
able to prepare the rank and file for a defeat so 
grave that a somewhat less disastrous defeat is 
hailed as a positive victory. 

But tactics of this kind are obviously full of 
the gravest danger, both to the leaders and to the 
stability of the organization. A certain lack of 
frankness in dealing with the facts which attends 
such tactics may arouse increasing suspicion of 
the reliability of all leaders, and without a cer- 
tain amount of willingness to trust the judg- 
ment of leaders, large-scale organizations are 
helpless. 

Bureaucracy and insurgency. This habit of 
deceiving the rank and file for “justifiable pur- 
poses,” moreover, at times holds over to less legiti- 
mate matters. The official easily acquires the bu- 
reaucratic habit of mind which regards the mass 
as an unreasoning gust of wind which puffs hither 


and yon without rhyme or reason. He does not. 


care to discuss what is occurring in his contacts 
with employers. Thus the education of the rank 
and file suffers and in turn the official grows 
steadily away from sympathy with their needs. 
The result may be the formation of an insurgent 
movement of considerable dimensions which 
threatens to wipe out the experienced leadership, 
root and branch. The old guard finding itself 
attacked can, and frequently does, resort to par- 
liamentary manipulation—ruling out the delegates 
of opposing factions, packing committees with 
pro-administration majorities, recognizing friends 
of the administration during the deliberations of 
the convention. When tactics of this kind can- 
not be overridden, the insurgent movement has 
to give in or break away, as did the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers in their historic split 
with the United Garment Workers. In England, 














during the war, the unrest of the rank and file 
resulted in the selection of shop stewards who 
were not recognized by the national unior execu- 
tives, but who initiated policies more popular with 
the majority. 

In appraising this situation it must not be over- 
looked that both parties to the controversy typi- 
cally feel themselves to be in the right. The in- 
surgents may have an actual majority at their 
‘beck and call. The old leaders may feel per- 
fectly confident that their great experience has 
given them a better knowledge of the long-run 
needs of the mass than any group of young office- 
seeking upstarts whom they blame for stirring up 
the popular passions. Both groups have their 
personal ambitions, which are certainly not un- 
laudable in themselves, hopelessly entangled with 
what they conceive to be the general welfare. 

Enough has been made of this necessity for 
“sitting on the lid” to indicate one side of the 
question. It is also true that on matters of policy 
the nominal “leaders” are compelled to protect 
the security of their position by advocating only 
the policies which are popular. This is merely a 
specific application of the observation that 
“Everbody will yell for justice; not everybody 
will yell for a budget system.” General symbols 
unite ; specific issues divide. Officials cannot save 
their heads if they identify themselves with un- 
popular policies. Thus the initiation of construc- 
tive measures tends to be left in the hands of 
theorists and dogmatists who perform the edu- 
cational function. The officials must estimate the 
time when sufficient public sentiment has devel- 
oped to make it feasible for them to “lead.” 

Abuse of power by leaders. The temptation to 
the abuse of power already suggested does not 
always stop short of unlawful tactics. There are 
authentic tales of union officers who have pock- 
eted money for securing a fellow unionist a job, 
who have allowed themselves to be bribed by em- 
ployers to overlook infractions of the union 
standard, and who have sold out the union to the 
employers during a strike. The emoluments of 
office may grow so large that they cause dissatis- 
faction among the rank and file; then parliamen- 
tary trickery may not be sufficient to protect those 
in office from being ousted by their fellows. 
Under such circumstances rival candidates for 
office have been slugged by hired thugs or 

















hounded from one job to another by the official- 
dom in power. Abuses of this kind appear in the 
building trades, for instance, where the oppor- 
tunities for corruption are very great because the 
dealings between the employer and the business 
agents are often private, where the group has to 
delegate power to settle the many disputes aris- 
ing on many different jobs and, in delegating 
power, loses control over its leaders. 

Here, as always, comes the plea for an “intel- 
ligent public opinion” in the labor group, and at 
the same time, there appear the customary diffi- 
culties, for the workers are inclined to be indif- 
ferent if things run smoothly and to be blindly 
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infuriated if things run badly. Information 
comes from gossip, labor newspapers, and chance 
personal observation; at best it is fragmentary. 
From it a host of illogical conclusions follow not 
excepting the fact that purely personal troubles 
may be blamed on the group leaders, very much 
in the manner of the famous Kansas farmer who 
voted against the President because his crop 
failed. Indeed unionism, being composed of 
humans, is an intensively human movement. It 
has all the problems of any group organization 
and its survival is dependent upon its giving or 
appearing to give a range of values as extensive 
as its membership is inclusive. 






C. WALKER Hayes 


like all social realities is prevalent be- 
cause of its survival value in the adapta- 
tion of individuals to their social environment. 
By regarding the law of selection as applicable 
to the social process, environment includes the 
realm of “interacting ideas, tastes, and ambitions, 
the invisible psychic activities that are manifested 
in the writing, conduct and works of men.” 
What is it for a psycho-physical organism to be 
adapted to his environment? When we say sur- 
vival of the fit, it is this world of social activities 
with its standards, customs, institutions and prac- 
tical arts in which only those who are fit may 
expect to survive, or if surviving to flourish. 
Whatever may be said of the biological evolution 
of man, his social evolution is not only not ex- 
hausted, but is constantly bringing into existence 
new varieties, or as one sociologist puts it,— 
“society is a constant becoming.” The controlling 
force is education. “Ideas rule the world, or 
throw it into chaos.” Furthermore it is the folk- 
ways and the stateways which determine what the 
environment of the human actors in the evolu- 
tionary drama shall be. And as who the fit are 
depends upon what the environment is, the whole 
question of fitness is ultimately determined by 
those who shape the ideas that are dominant. 
Animals are protected from members of other 
species which would prey upon them by being 
blended with the environment. The lion and the 


’ YHE ATTITUDE of defensive harmony 


camel are one in color with the desert expanse. 
The polar bear and the rabbit expose to view no 
outline upon the background of arctic snow. The 
stick-insect and the leaf moth are ever in dis- 
guise, “camouflagirg” in a hostile world. 

In the life struggle of human society members 
of different species prey not upon one another to 
devour them bodily. The hostile attitudes be- 
tween races are due to the predatory attacks of 
the stronger upon the weaker. Strength in 
human society is measured in terms of property 
rather than in terms of brute strength. The 
exploitive power is property rather than tooth 
and claw. 

Darwin advanced the thesis that in the biolog- 
ical struggle for existence protective coloration 
was a feature possessed of survival value. Wal- 
lace suggested the explanation that forms of life 
decorated with rings or stripes or spots of vivid 
color, except in the case when the habitat was one 
of variegated foliage, were forms possessed of 
strongly distasteful qualities which render their 
possessors unpalatable, the prominent dress being 
an effective advertisement of their offensiveness, 
examples being the skunk, the coral snake, the 
poisonous lizard, the magpie moth. 

The competitive struggle of social life, what- 
ever may be the fact in the organic realm, is 
unaided by this physical means of protection. 
This is not to say that a human life is possessed 
of no characters having survival value, but in the 
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place of a combination of poison or offensive 
strong in the economic struggle, the possessor of 
property. For the weak in the competitive eco- 
nomic struggle it is inoffensiveness that has sur- 
vival value. Only the strong can dare the strong. 
It may be objected here that moral courage is 
frequently arrayed by the weak against the strong 
in the economic struggle. This is true, but the 
existence of outstanding manifestations of indi- 
vidual courage does not nullify the validity of 
the principle that what we might call defensive 
harmony, attained by blending ones ideas and 
actions with those of the environment, has a sur- 
vival value in the economic struggle equivalent to 
that of protective coloration in the struggle of 
tooth and claw. Defensive harmony is compat- 
ible with weakness, material, physical and moral. 
If one must be weak for the economic fray be- 
cause of physical inadequacy, he may, though 
lacking in acquisitive ability, yet supplement his 


‘inadequate powers by the survival quality of de- 


fensive harmony. Notwithstanding his weakness 
he is fit to survive. In brute life survival value 
resides in the sting of the adder, the quills of the 
porcupine, the protective coloration of bird, beast, 
reptile and insect. Fitness to survive consists by 
no means in physical strength alone, nor in intel- 
lectual prowess, nor cunning alone, nor even in 
any combination of these qualities if only the indi- 
vidual be protectively colored. So in human 
society one need not be strong, nor wealthy, pro- 
vided one is defensively harmonious, inconspicu- 
ous, innocuous, docile. 

In human society, as with organic life, fitness is 
the end of social struggle and evolution. Fitness 
is determined more and more by intelligence as 
life evolves. Fitness in society is determined by 
the ideas of the individuals who dominate the 
environment. Fitness is not strength, nor excel- 
lence, nor superiority in physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic or ethical sense. Fitness is nothing 
more nor less than the quality which enables its 
possessor to survive or to “get by.” Fitness is 
just what the word implies,—adaptability, suit- 
ability, acceptability to that which is and to the 
powers that be. 

Men consciously or unconsciously assume the 
attitude of defensive harmony and when once the 
attitude becomes fixed as a habit, they govern 
their behaviour by it automatically. Those per- 
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sons whose wishes become organized into the 
attitude of defensive harmony are those who, 
dominated by the wish for security, do not pos- 
sess a surplus of property. Others there are in 
whom one of the other typical wishes, viz. the 
wish for new experience, the wish for recognition, 
or the wish for response finds expression in the 
attitude of dauntless independence. Where lead- 
ership, community organization and public opin- 
ion are concerned the effective individuals are 
of two sorts, socially-minded men of wealth, and 
men of inferior economic status who are daunt- 
lessly independent. Men who have acquired 
large wealth are disinclined to kill the goose 
which lays the golden egg. Those of this class 
who entertain the wish for the well-being of 
humanity may not come to have the attitude of 
defensive harmony, having acquired sufficient 
wealth to enable them, without endangering their 
own security, to be independent in utterance and 
in action. 

Every principle, every art, every practice that 
adheres to the present economic order, every re- 
lated fortress, whether religious, political or con- 
ventional is for the most part cherished by all 
except the financially independent or the daunt- 
lessly independent. If any individual arises with 
the suggestion that social utility or the happiness 
or weal of the great society requires a modifica- 
tion of some belief, principle or standard or insti- 
tution of his civilization, this individual is re- 
garded as a menace and his own individual life, 
not necessarily physical, is in danger. If the wish 
for security is dominant in the individual he cul- 
tivates the attitude of defensive harmony. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, usually the latter, men 
will avoid the destructive notice of the defenders 
of the status quo. Here and there a social 
prophet dares to point out a defect and perchance 
a remedy. In one way or another society makes 
him a martyr. Of all individuals the most dan- 
gerous to the continuity of a prevalent organiza- 
tion of society or any of its parts is the educator, 
the preacher, and the purveyor of opinion. It is 
the dangerousness of these that accounts for 
capitalistic control of thinking, writing, and speak- 
ing, and we have an educational regime, a press 
and a pulpit subservient to the status quo. It is 
the law of the jungle to “get along.” Beast, bird 
and reptile get along, maintain life and security 
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by tooth, claw and protective coloration. An indi- 
vidual in society “gets along,” is tolerated, main- 
tains his family in security, by owning property 
or by agreeing with the established beliefs and 
complying with the established institutions. Many 
men will not at first admit the fact. They have 
unconsciously merged themselves with the army 
of defenders and are safe. Illustrations in plenty 
are at hand. The reader may think of persons 
who have repressed their opinions in order to 
retain their employment. He may find his own 
illustrations of the utilization of defensive har- 
mony. The incredible Lusk laws in New York 
state, including the requirement that no teacher 
be employed in the public schools who should not 
subscribe to the belief that the New York state 
constitution and the federal constitution are the 
best constitutions, are a provocation and a utili- 
zation of the attitude of defensive harmony. The 
manifestation of timidity characteristic of admin- 
istrative heads of school systems and the editorial 
policies of all but a few of our city newspapers 
and our journals exemplify defensive harmony. 
It is “safety first” in the realm of ideas. The 
exodus from universities and colleges all over the 
land of teachers who believe that it is possible to 
improve our present civilization furnish examples 
of dauntless independence. 

Dauntless independence does not have general 
vogue or acceptance. In the sense of wide exten- 
sion it may scarcely be rated as a prevalent atti- 
tude. This is because it possesses survival value 
in but a low degree. It does no’ promote the 
security of the individual possessing it. The 
attitude, if directed toward the expression of 
socially prevalent sentiments, beliefs or standards 
may promote the security of other individuals 
who are victims of ruthless and exploitive con- 
duct on the part of the selfish and overbearing. 
Furthermore the attitude may promote the in- 


tegrity of the social group. It may make for 
social adequacy, and thereby for group survival. 
Will its possession of the quality of group sur- 
vival value, lacking though it be in respect to 
individual survival value be sufficient to give the 
attitude acceptance and wide extension in society? 

Prevalence over the odds of numbers by sheer 
overpowering efficacy may, it is to be conceived, 
result in the modification of prevailing attitudes 
and beliefs, notions and standards of fitness so 
as to achieve the effectual reorganization of so- 
odor with a conspicuous warning color, the human 
individual who possesses conspicuous character- 
istics may be protected by his reputation as a 
property owner and in place of a coloration which 
renders the animal inconspicuous by blending its 
appearance with the environment, the individual 
relatively weak as a property owner renders him- 
self as colorless and hence as inconspicuous as 
possible in his environment. By creating the im- 
pression of unpretentiousness, inoffensiveness and 
meekness he may escape the exploitive eye of the 
ciety. But this sort of prevalence if it becomes 
established will come about by reason of the 
accepted priority as an ideal, of social adequacy, 
group weal and integrity implying the soundness 
of constituent tnembers rather than the principle 
of “let him survive who can.” The ultimate 
prevalence of social standard or ideal may be 
accomplished in proportion to the inherent ration- 
ality of it and the pedagogical power that drives it. 

With education under the control of property 
interests by virtue of the prevalent attitude of 
defensive harmony, is there any highway leading 
to social reconstruction? Perhaps the highway 
is but a path and perhaps the pathbreakers are 
the dauntlessly independent whose task is the 
emancipation of education in order that the ideas 
which contain the vital force of reconstruction 
may spread. 
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THE PLACE OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE MODERN 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, an prepress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 
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SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


F IT SEEMS incongruous for a school of 

business administration or commerce to in- 

clude sociology in its list of courses, the in- 
congruity must be chargeable to the fact that such 
a school was allowed to become part of a college 
or a university. Schools of commerce no longer 
waste time explaining themselves to defenders of 
the academic faith, nor do universities apologize 
for including business administration within the 
sweep of universal knowledge, art and education. 
Schools of business administration are technical 
and prefessional: granted. But so are schools of 
medicine, architecture, engineering, dentistry, for- 
estry, nursing, social work, agriculture, educa- 
tion; indeed there is scarcely a single corner of 
the university that may not be touched by the 
applied or technical side of the particular subject 
studied. 

What the university is basically interested in 
is that its product shall be really educated. If it 
sends out an engineer it wants him to know some- 
thing more than applied mechanics; its wants him 
to grasp something of what it means to be an 
educated man. It wants its graduate doctors to 
know something more than the mere technique of 
surgery and medicine. The whole tendency in 
university circles is to prescribe at least two years 
of basic academic preparation before allowing the 
student to enter upon his professional or tech- 
nical training. In some cases, notably in law and 
medicine, and also as seen in the requirements of 
the Harvard graduate school of business, the two 
years have been extended to four. In schools of 
business where no such requirements have yet 
been established it is perfectly understandable 
why sociology should be included, along with 
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English, foreign languages, history, economic 
theory, political science. 

This is not necessarily a new turn. Nearly fif- 
teen years ago I was asked by an eastern univer- 
sity to consider an instructorship in business soci- 
ology. I replied at the time that there was no such 
thing, and have had no occasion since to revise my 
opinion. I said then and I still hold that there 
can be a sociology of business; certainly the facts 
of business and industry are amongst the mate- 
rials which must be scrutinized by the sociolegist. 
More than that, there are certain fundamental 
social principles and social problems which. are 
vitally important to the business man. So strongly 
is this recognized that alert publishers are now 
asking for books on sociology written in such a 
way as to appeal to the business man. 

It is not necessary to assume that the reason 
for introducing sociology into the business curri- 
culum is for the purpose of furnishing idealism 
to the prospective business man. Sociology is not 
a synonym for ethics, either personal or social. 
It is quite true that ethics are not understandable 
except in the light of sociology. But after all, 
the real reason for including sociology in the busi- 
ness course is the broadening and the impetus 
which come to the student from a new interest 
and a new stratum of information. When I say 
that a bread and butter course needs some such 
subject as sociology to give a real sense of back- 
ground or perspective, I mean precisely that such 
a course shall count for discipline, integrating, 
coérdination. At the risk of sounding facetious I 
should say that the purpose is to add meat and 
not jelly to the bread and butter sandwich. 

It is obvious enough that the city business man 
is constantly pressed with problems for the solu- 
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tion of which he needs some perception of soci- 
ological principles and their application. The 
question of immigration, for instance, must be 
viewed from a sociological as well as an economic 
angle. The question of housing, of cost of crime, 
of public poor relief, of organized charity, of pub- 
lic health, of industrial accident and disease, of 
Americanization ; such developments as the coun- 
cil of social agencies, the financial federation, 
charity endorsement, tag days; all these and a 
dozen others, are focal points at which questions 
of economics and sociology meet. The history of 
social science has been well marked with great 
names which established just such focal points 
between economics and sociology. Adam Smith, 
with his ideas of self help to prevent charity, 
Malthus, Chalmers, Senior, Marshall, the Webbs, 
Walker, and others paved the way. 

If there were no other occasion, the single prob- 
lem of industrial relations would by itself neces- 
sitate a review of the whole circle of social sci- 
ence, including economics, politics and sociology, 
together indeed with psychology. No one ques- 
tions the wisdom of including industrial relations 
as a proper subject for a school of business admin- 
istration. Indeed it is eminently typical of the 
kind of training and the type of problem for 
which such a school should stand. Nobody for 
a moment could hold that industrial relations is 
merely an economic problem. It is certain that 
nobody could ever work out a successful solution 
of an industrial relations problem armed with 
mere economics. Try talking to a labor leader 
about cost of living statistics for example; you 
will soon discover that economic statistics, with- 
out some reinforcement of social psychology and 
politics, get nowhere, make no appeal. 

But the call of schools of business for sociology 
is not confined simply to urban centers where 
social and industrial problems press hardest. As 
a matter of fact, more than ten years ago one of 
the strongest schools of commerce in this country 
entered upon a definite policy of sending students 
to the sociological department, particularly for 
such courses as population, criminology, the care 
of dependents and defectives. This university 
was located in a town of about twenty-five thou- 
sand people in the midst of a rich agricultural dis- 
trict. What possible use would commerce stu- 
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dents have for such courses? Commerce advisors 
said that these young men should know about 
their local poor farms, their county jails, what 
was done by way of care of the insane, the feeble- 
minded, how the costs of these social burdens 
mounted up, how they might be reduced. They 
figured that these young men were to become the 
business and civic leaders of the country-side and 
the small town. Therefore, they needed accurate 
information and a point of view (call it idealistic 
if you will) which would enable them to tackle 
their local problems effectively. 

To sum up then, the raison d’étre of sociology 
in the school of business curriculum reduces these 
considerations: the need for giving the student a 
background, a sense of social values, a perspec- 
tive, a habit of establishing social relationships, 
a new fund of information and interest, a point 
of view useful not only in educational prepara- 
tion but also in practical life, and a better under- 
standing of both theoretical and practical sub- 
jects in the straight business field. In short, those 
of us who have been favored with the opportunity 
of teaching sociology to business students find 
that this subject helps at least to answer those 
very fundamental questions which students are 
in the habit of raising, namely, where are we at? 
what’s it all about? is there any meaning to the 
social world about us? If sociology helps the 
student to read a new sense of value, a new mean- 
ing, a new and vivid relationship into his own 
particular job or subject, it has justified itself. 
It may be that on top of all this it will have the 
effect of producing men who will not only make 
a success in business but carry forward far reach- 
ing contributions to social science itself along the 
line so brilliantly laid down by men like Sir John 
Lubbock and Walter Bagehot. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is simply 
this, that business dreams of becoming a real pro- 
fession. The marks of a real profession include 
basing practice upon scientific principles rather 
than rule of thumb, understanding of relation- 
ships between its own and other fields, and a spirit 
of living for the profession and enriching it 
through practice and research. Since sociology 
is fundamentally a study of social relationships 
it is obliged to take a hand in helping to groom 
this new profession. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF “A LABOR COLLEGE” 


Watton H. HAmILTon 






(In April, 1921, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. May, at the request of those who were about to estab- 
lish “Brookwood, A College for Workers,’ at Katona, New York, drew up memoranda upon “an 
educational policy” for “a labor college.’ These, with many other “documents,” had their measxre 
of influence upon the course of study. The authors have been unwilling to agree to their formal 
publication, for fear that readers might get the impression that they contained a statement of the 
program of studies at Brookwood. Now that Brookwood has been in successful operation for more 
than two years and the original curriculum has been modified in the light of experience, the curri- 
culum of the college is so distinct from that presented here, that there is no longer fear of con- 
fusion. Accordingly the memoranda are presented as they were originally drawn with the consent 
beth of the authors and of the “authorities” at Brookwood and with the omission of detailed out- 
lines of courses listed. The authors now regard their outlines as of interest rather from the view- 
point of the college course in general than of that of the labor college in particular. If they were 
to do these memoranda now, they would do them rather differently. Mr. Hamilton has been a 
member of the “Educational Committee” of the college since its establishment, the other members 
being Mr. Ogburn of Columbia, Mr. Willets of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Wolman of the New School 
for Social Research. Mr. May was a member of the faculty at Brookwood in the year 1922-1923. 
—The Editor.) 



















success of the movement for worker’s education. That 
movement needs a resident labor college to which its 
better students can go for further training and from 
which it can draw teachers. 

3. These demands can not be adequately met by exist- 
ing institutions: 

A. The colleges and universities are at least under 
suspicion. Their curricula contain much useless matter, 
rely too largely upon professional erudition, aim too little 
at the real development of the powers and aptitudes of 
the student, and respond too uncertainly to current de- 
mands. Leisure class values have too large a place in 
their formal instruction. Their atmosphere is too largely 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE FOLLOWING suggestions pertain to 
i the conversion of the Brookwood School 

at Katona, N. Y., into a “labor college.” 
They grow out of the writer’s personal contact 
with educational problems and with the labor 
movement. He is doubtless committed beyond 
peradventure to the general scheme embodied in 
this document. Yet he realizes that its detail 
will have to be worked out with ali due regard 
















to the personnel of the teaching staff, the char- 
acter of the student body, and the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the school must do its work. 
Il. THe Brookwoop Lasor COLLEGE 
The conversion of the Brookwood School into 
a labor college cominends itself for the following 
reasons : 


1. It can be of service to the labor movement. A 
new chapter in the history of labor in this country is 
about to be written. A loose federation of autonomous 
crafts is beginning to give way to a more articulate 
labor movements. The rule of thumb methods of the 
past are beginning to give way to a procedure based 
upon knowledge and vision. The great gulf which has 
separated laborers and the intellectuals is beginning to 
be bridged. A college, avowedly sympathetic to labor, 
can do much to stimulate and direct this movement. 

2. It can be of service to adult education. The evi- 
dence at hand, scanty though it is, already points to the 





made by student activities of a non-intellectual kind. 

B. The “unorthodox” schools recently organized do 
not meet the need. The New York School for Social 
Work and kindred institutions are marked by an atti- 
tude which is remedial and philanthropic. The Rand 
School is so definitely committed to a Marxian program 
that its ventures are largely propagandist. 


III. Tue FuNcTION oF THE COLLEGE 


Any consideration of the curriculum and ac- 
tivities of the college must proceed from an ade- 
quate conception of its functions. These may be 
stated, if purpose can find expression in written 
words, as follows: 

1. The college must be built upon a “theory,” a 
“philosophy,” or, if you will, a “creed.” The labor col- 
lege is established in the belief that our economic order 
and its institutions are mere instruments; that at pres- 
ent they very imperfectly serve their purpose; and _that, 
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through the intelligent efforts of the laborers of the 
country, a new economic and social order responsive to 
human ends can be eventually realized. 

2. The college should keep alive and reduce to spe- 
cific terms these ends; it should help its students to 
grasp them; and it should give to them the knowledge 
and the methods which will enable them to aid in its 
realization. It must also develop their capacities and 
aptitudes to the end that they may do their full share 
of useful work and that they may live “the good life.” 

3. In spite of its commitment to an end, the college 
must be unbiased in its search for truth. It must dili- 
gently search out the facts and think through the prob- 
lems incident to the formation of programs for the rea- 
lization of this human end. Yet, in its activities, it must 
avoid the temptation to evade or conceal the truth. 

4. It should send out students whose viewpoint, knowl- 
edge, and ability to handle intellectual problems make 
them useful members of their communities, no matter 
what vocations they go into. 

5. It should turn many of its students back into the 
labor movement. It should send away graduates cap- 
able of rendering service as 
A. Investigators, statisticians, and research experts. 
B. Teachers of classes for workmen. 

C. Lecturers before trade unions and other bodies 
upon social and industrial subjects. 

D. Business agents for unions. 

E. Editors of, and correspondents for, labor period- 
icals. 

F, Officials of trade unions. 


IV. CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTIONS 


To accomplish these objects the instruction 
given in the college should be possessed of the 
following characteristics. It should be: 


1. Liberal. It should aim (1) to develop the apti- 
tudes and capacities of the students, both for work and 
for leisure, and (2) it should give them in the fullest 
and largest sense (with due regard to the limited time 
of the course) an appreciation of the institutions, re- 
sources, culture, and problems of the world in which 
they live. The emphasis must be upon the present and 
upon the problems with which they are intimately ac- 
quainted; but these can be appreciated only as an out- 
growth of a long period of development. 

2. Social. Its emphasis should fall upon the indus- 
trial, political, and social institutions which together 
make up the scheme of “arrangements” under which we 
live. It should raise the question of how well this social 
order is realizing the human ends which we would have 
it serve, and it must face quite specifically the problem 
of making it serve these ends more fully. 

3. Professional. The control of the development of 
industry and of society is itself a technical problem. 
The men and women who go out from this school should 
contribute to the solution of this problem. For that 
reason the work of the school is technical or profes- 
sional. But, since the problems are problems of every- 
body’s business, it is just the training which is at once 
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social and liberal which is necessary to train “social 
technicians.” 


V. Arms or INSTRUCTION 


A program of studies must be formulated with 
due regard for the fact that the two or three 
years spent in college are a very small part of 
the student’s life. Its success is not to be judged 
by the very small content which it can give him 
in this limited time; but rather by the habits 
which it helps him to form and the tools which 
it teaches him to use. The years at the college 
must be a mere beginning of habits and activities 
which stay with the student indefinitely. Ac- 
cordingly the objects of instruction may be set 
down somewhat as follows: 


1. To develop an intelligent interest in and give an 
acquaintance with the problems of our developing social 
order. 

2. To give the historical and intellectual background 
for an appreciation of these problems. 

3. To acquaint the student with the literature of social 
science and of “liberal culture,” and with the sources 
of information upon the problems with which he is 
likely to be concerned. 

4. To teach him to do actual work for himself: to 
analyze problems; to find information, to weigh evi- 
dence, to formulate conclusions, to verify results; to 
make him an active rather than a passive participant 
in the intellectual process. 

5. To establish within him, so far as may be, the 
habit of being willing to act upon a well-informed judg- 
ment and yet being willing to hold that judgment sub- 
ject to revision. 


VI. FEATURES OF THE CURRICULUM 


The following notes will throw some light upon 
the curriculum which is outlined below: 

1. The work of the student should be divided be- 
tween curriculum, informal, and extra-curriculum work. 

A. The formal or class-room work should not take up 
more than eight or nine hours a week at most. 

B. Two or three hours a week should be given to 
informal work between the students in small groups and 
instructors. 

C. The work which relates to leisure time activities 
should be organized outside of the regular curriculum. 

2. Each student should carry a principal subject of 
study and two subordinate subjects closely connected 
with it. 

A. The principal subject of study should be problems 
of industrial society. 

B. The second subject should closely supplement the 
first. Its values should be largely “liberal” and “cul- 
tural.” 

C. The third course should consist of a series of sur- 
vey studies. If the burden of discipline be removed 
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and it is frankly recognized that the object is not to 
give the specialist the right start, many technical sub- 
jects can be briefly presented. 

3. Through the formal instruction the college realizes 
all the advantages of the fixed curriculum. Nothing is 
included which is not essential to those interested in 
labor. : 

4. The heart of the curriculum is in the informal con- 
ferences between the instructors and small groups of 
students. 

5. In the outline of the formal work given below 
little use is made of “departments” of study into which 
college work usually falls. At present lines between 
departments are vague and uncertain. In many cases 
only historical reasons justify their current existence. 
In almost all cases their very existence is a contradic- 
tion of the unity which characterizes all study in the 
problems of society. It has seemed much better to make 
the “problem” rather than the “subject,” the point of 
attack. This should give from the start a real rather 
than an academic interest to the work. It is evident 
that this approach is not a limitation upon the range of 
subject-matter or upon the thoroughness with which it 
may be studied. 

6. A very real place in the work of the school must 
be given to extra-curriculum activities. Literature, 
dramatics, music, and are are essential to the ends of 
the college. They aid the student in discovering and 
developing his powers of appreciation ; they give the emo- 
tional stimulus necessary to the keeping up of at least 
enough illusion to persevere in a none too popular cause; 
and they reveal as one of the ends of the labor move- 
ment a proper utilization of leisure. In these activities 
individual taste is all important; the student must be 
allowed to follow his own bent. Every student should 
read widely; but the reading must be of his kind of 
reading. Books that are beyond him must come to 
him through a growth of his powers of appreciation. 
He must have opportunity to hear good music and to 
see good plays. If the gift is his, he must have an out- 
let for his musical and dramatic ability. This work or 
play should be supervised by a competent teacher. But 
the teacher must avoid ritualistic methods of instruction 
and the deadening touch of the class-room. The work 
must be a “pipe,” or it will be a failure. 

7. Athletics should have a place in the college. It 
should be free from the spirit of competition and pro- 
fessionalism. Its object should be wholly recreational. 

8. The curricula below are tentative. They constitute 
two samples of many which might be worked out. It 
need not be said that the curriculum which is actually 
established must be built about the staff who do the 
teaching. Moreover, it must be gradually established 
through experimentation. It will never become fixed 
and rigid. It must vary from year to year to meet new 
conditions and the needs of a changing student body. 
Two programs are given, one for a two-years’ and one 
for a three-years’ course. 


VII. Tue Two-YEars’ Procram 


The program which follows outlines the 
formal instruction for a two years’ course. It 








does not cover the informal work and the outside 
activities. 
Tue First YEAR 


1. Problems of Industrial Society. 
2. A History ef Civilization. 
3. Outline Courses. 
Industrial physiology. 
Human endowments. 
Nutrition. 
Evolution. 
Animal behavior. 
Social psychology. 
Heredity. 
Housing. 
The theory of electricity. 
The laws of physics. 
Mathematics. 
Geology. 


THe Seconp YEAR 


4. Problems of Industrial Society. 
5. Legal and Political Institutions. 
6. Trade Unionism. 


VIII. Tue Turee-Years’ ProGRAM 


A program requiring three years for its com- 
pletion is outlined below. It is an expansion of 
the program just given. 

THE First YEAR 


Substantially as the first year of the program above. 


THE SECOND YEAR 


4. Problems of Industrial Society. 
The Development of Modern Industrialism. 
6. Outline Courses. 
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THE Tuirp YEAR 


Problems of Industrial Society. 
Legal and Political Institutions. 
Trade Unions. 


om 


IX. OMISSIONS FROM THE CURRICULUM 


The reader will note the omission of several 
important subjects from the curriculum. A word 
of explanation is in order. 

1, Economics, politics, sociology, and the other 
humanistic sciences. The aspects of these subjects which 
are relevant to the problems of the college course are 
included in the courses given above. 

2. English composition. Formal instruction in gram- 
mar and rhetoric had better be imparted by personal 
contact between instructor and student, or student and 
student. The development of a style is a matter of 
reading and of the written work associated with the 
formal courses. 

3. Foreign languages. If a student does not know a 
foreign language when he comes to college, there is 
little prospect of his learning it while there well enough 

















to use it. If he does know a foreign language, he should 
employ it in his regular work, or in his reading of 
literature. 

4. Mathematics. The mathematics pertinent to the 
student’s work will be taught in connection with the 
instruction in statistics. As for formal discipline, the 
discipline of economic problems is quite as exacting. 
It has the advantage of being imparted with a content 
which the student will habitually use. 

5. Natural science. Natural science is not necessary 
to teaching the scientific method. That can be imparted 
in connection with work of more immediate interest to 
the student. The short courses permit him to get a 
survey, not of one, but of many of the natural sciences. 


X. Notes ON THE CURRICULUM 


There are many difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing a curriculum of this kind practical. There 
seem, however, to be no insuperable obstacles. A 
word may be written in reply to the criticisms 
which have been most often voiced. 


1. The program above is undoubtedly a radical de- 
parture from conventional procedure. It is, however, 
by no means hypothetical. There is hardly a feature of 
it which has not been tried out somewhere with the most 
promising results. 

2. It is said that it does not take sufficient account of 
the immaturity of the student, and that more “elemen- 
tary” courses should be given. The answer is that if 
the student has interest and ability he can handle this 
material which deals with industrial and social problems. 
It may be that he has not the habit of using the printed 
page, that he lacks vocabulary, or that he is not accus- 
tomed to the give and take of the class-room. If this is 
the case, the only thing that can be done is to get him 
accustomed to dealing with industrial and social prob- 
lems. As for the subject matter, that is not at fault. 
Either a student can handle economic problems or he 
cannot. If he can, simplification is not necessary. If 
he cannot, no amount of simplification will help him. 
The experience of the N. E. A. classes in England seem 
to show quite conclusively that students who have been 
workmen have maturity and a background ia concrete 
experience, and that they are able to handle real prob- 
lems in a real way. 

3. The short courses have been pronounced imprac- 
ticable by several scientists. It seems, however, that 
their disapproval grows out of an erroneous conception 
on their part of what these courses are intended to do. 
Certainly they will not give a proper foundation to 
those who wish to specialize in the sciences presented. 
Certainly they will not effectively teach scientific method. 
And as certainly they will not enable those who have 
taken them to pass upon scientific problems. But they 
can be made to give the type of perspective which is 
outlined in VII-3 above, instruction of the utmost value 
to the students of the college. Nor are they entirely 
experimental. The success of the Home University Li- 
brary, which is a single example of a kindred experi- 
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ment, goes far to prove the practicability of this method. 
Moreover several well-known scientists with whom the 
writer has discussed this venture have pronounced it 
practical. 


XI. Texts, MATERIALS, AND READINGS 


The problem of suitable texts and readings is a 
serious one. Investigations have not generally 
been conducted and’ books have not generally 
been written from just the angle of approach 
which finds expression in the above curriculum. 
Yet at least three factors tend to diminish the 
seriousness of the problem. There is no reason 
for regarding the difficulties as too serious for 
solution. 


1. The curriculum will place less emphasis upon 
formal class-room work than is usual. The heart of 
the whole scheme of instruction will be the informal 
contact of instructor and students in the small group. 
The students will learn to do by doing. They will be 
in contact with the actual process of dealing with a 
problem, not with the formal and lifeless results of that 
process. The results of their work will be used by 
trade unions and other organizations. The formal in- 
struction will present only the necessary background, 
perspective, approach, and method for this informal 
work. This minirnizes the importance of the text, and 
makes the problem of gathering together documents, 
reports, pamphlets, and other materials with which they 
can work of vastly greater importance. 


2. The small size of the classes will simplify the 
problem. It will make possible the use of a number 
of copies of each of several books and the use of only 
such parts of these books as are relevant to the prob- 
lems of the several courses. In addition readings from 
a great variety of sources can be mimeographed for 
class-room use. A number of reprints of articles which 
appear in periodicals can be obtained for class-room use 
at little expense. All of these methods are in use in 
American colleges at the present time. 

3. The small classes and the informal character of 
the work will favor the prosecution of inquiries and 
the production of books which will do much to meet the 
demand for suitable texts. One of the wholesome 
features of the adult education movement in England 
has been the impetus which it has given to scholarship. 
Clay’s Economics is only the most conspicuous of a 
number of books which are the outcome of classes for 
workmen. 


XII. A Researcuo DEPARTMENT 


A research organization should be an essential 
part of the work of the college. Its work should 
be very intimately connected, on the one hand, 
with the work of the students in the college, and 
on the other, with the labor movement in this 
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country. Among many things it might perform 
the following tasks: 


1. Take proposals for reform which are vague and 
crude, and without a commitment for or against them, 
analyze them, translate them into specific proposals, and 
determine so far as can be done the consequences which 
they are likely to produce. One of our greatest needs 
is an accurate, comprehensive, and scientific analysis 
exposition and appraisal of programs for reform. In 
the laboratory of the school the economist should handle 
these proposals much in the cool and unbiased way in 
which the scientist works in his laboratory. 

2. Draft legislative bills and prepare briefs in favor 
of them. The greatest defects in constructive legisla- 
tion are carelessness in drafting bills and inadequacy of 
the presentation of the case in favor of their validity 
before the courts. This bureau might do much to pro- 
mote better standards for legislation and better briefs 
in support of laws. 

3. Undertake statistical and research work for labor 
organizations. At present only a few of the labor organ- 


E EDUCATIONAL work referred to 
in this paper is that directly maintained 
and controlled by the corporation in 

which it is offered, together with certain work in 
Americanization carried on in conjunction with 
the Y. M. C. A. or Boards of Education. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the corporation 
school is that the corporation must be responsible 
for the activities which are carried on. Classes 
maintained in connection with the university ex- 
tension, night schools, and some day schools 
engage in similar types of educational work. But 
it is with schools and classes maintained by indus- 
trial corporations for their employees, apart from 
any outside control, that this paper is directly 
concerned. 

Courses in apprenticeship training, which form 
an important part of corporation school education, 


* The source of most of the material in this paper was a set 
of questionnaires sent out by the writer. The ‘names of the 
corporations were secured from the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York, The Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., and a few by random choice. The choice 
was made from an already selected list of corporations con- 
ducting educational work. This method insured an especially 
valuable number of replies. Approximately one hundred and 
sixty questionnaires were mailed to companies ix different parts 
of the United States. Ninety replies were received. Of these 
forty-two were chosen for statistical analysis because of the 
care with which the questions were answered. The remainder 
were valuable chiefly in corroborating the answers of the forty- 
two in a more general way. 
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izations have a research department. Many for many 
years to come will be unable to employ a statistician. 
Even when a local statistician is employed many prob- 
lems come up upon which he wishes information of a 
more comprehensive character than he has access to. 
This statistical work can well be done by the research 
organization of the college. It can from the very first 
pay its own way. It may be made to yield a revenue 
to the college. 

4. Prepare articles upon subjects of interest to labor- 
ers and syndicate them to the labor press. This will 
perform the double function of finding an outlet for 
the work of the students of the school and giving to the 
laborers ct the country information about the labor 
movement in this and other countries in a much more 
thorough and intelligible manner than is at present 
possible. 

5. Supply the students in the school, particularly 
those in the last year of the course, with an opportunity 
to do research work upon real problems rather than 
upon hypothetical ones manufactured for the sole pur- 
pose of disciplining their minds. 


have a history as old as the trade for which they 
train. The more specialized training, which is 
required by the highly developed division of labor, 
and also the general courses offered are the prod- 
uct of the last twenty, and for the most part, the 
last ten years. Because of the recent develop- 
ment of this work it is not thoroughly organized 
and there is much overlapping with the public 
school curriculum. Undue enthusiasm and opti- 
mism have undoubtedly led business men to organ- 
ize educational activities in their corporations 
before they have given sufficient preliminary con- 
sideration to the problem. What criteria should 
determine the choice of the corporation school 
curriculum will be discussed later. We must first 
consider what the aim or purpose has been in 
organizing this type of education. The purpose 
will give the key to the nature and the limits of 
the corporation school. 

To find the purpose back of these schools we 
must consider the rapidly growing chasm between 
the educational organization and an industrial 
system constantly becoming more complex. Be- 
cause of the rapid changes in machine production 
and the consequent specialization in manufactur- 
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ing processes the industrial system has undergone 
increasingly rapid changes. The educational sys- 
tem is held by tradition to old and tried ways of 
doing things. Innovations are regarded with sus- 
picion not to say alarm. New inventions and 
methods are only put into operation with the 
greatest difficulty. Industry found it difficult to 
meet the need of higher production consequent 
upon a growing population because trained men 
were lacking. There was no place to go except 
to the industry itself and there train the men 
needed. The lack of trained workers seems to be 
the real reason for the corporation school. The 
success of apprenticeship training probably gave 
the suggestion for this broader work. 

On the part of the workman ability, good-will, 
and interest are necessary for efficient work. 
Ability without the others may be of little value, 
while both of the others without ability will prob- 
ably produce a bungler. These are instrumental 
to the main purpose of industry, which is the 
reduction of the cost of production and market- 
ing, and the increase of quantity together with 
the development of quality, in production. 

Probably the greatest enemy of productive effi- 
ciency is a high rate of labor turnover.2. There- 
fore it was necessary to develop means for the 
reduction of labor turnover. The experience of 
industries engaged in educational activities among 
their employees thus far has shown that their 
work has given greater stability to labor. This 
then seems to be one of the most valuable services 
of the corporation school. 

The methods and subject matter being used 
make it evident that some companies are inter- 
ested in the social and psychological as well as 
the purely economic phases of employee educa- 
‘1“In spite of the educational value of industrial motion pic- 
tures (e. g. construction and working of the X-ray) among the 
archaea Ne the ealinge and. calearailign, caly. abeeh four tune: 
sand are equipped to show motion pictures.”—Education and 
Industry, p. 26—Link, H. C. 

2 Statistics from representative industries have shown again 
and again that an annual labor turnover of 100 per cent is below 
the average, and also that about fifty per cent of all employees 


who leave a company do so during the first three months of 
their employasedie auntie and Industry, p. 127—H. C. Link. 


8In answer to the question, In what way do you feel that the 
work has benefited your organization?, one of a series of the 
questionnaire used. in the study of the corporation school by 
the writer, nearly every one stated that it had reduced labor 
turnover. : i 

“. . , the figures indicate conclusively that the lay-off, dis- 
charge, and quitting rates, and, of course, the total separation 
rate, are much higher for unskilled than for skilled workers, the 
total separation rate being .66 for skilled and 1.41 for unskilled 
workers. The subdivided separation rates show about the same 
relation between skilled weutaes and unskilled so that it would 
appens that skilled workers are about twice as stable as semi- 
skilled and unskilled ones.” . . . Causes of Labor Turnover, 
by anaes and Frankel, in Administration, Nov. 1921, reprint 
p. 12. 
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tion. There is a large manufacturing company 
in the East which believes that the mental and 
physical health of the worker will be protected 
if the monotony and drudgery of specialized tasks 
are broken. This it is trying to do by giving a 
wide knowledge of the whole process so that each 
individual will see just where he belongs in the 
larger scheme and realize that his work is a nec- 
essary part of it. This is an experiment of special 
value when we consider the ever greater trend 
toward specialization in industry. So much for 
the causes and aims. Just how do they determine 
and limit the educational work in which our large 
industries are becoming more interested ? 


Most of the work is a specialized preparation 
for a particular job but there is some overlapping 
with the public school. Should industry carry on 
courses where such duplication occurs? They 
are offered because they promote interest and 
good-will. Even so can they be economically 
justified? It depends on whether interest and 
good-will are or are not final ends. Dr. Link 
feels that industry ought to give only those courses 
front which it directly and exclusively receives 
benefits. Those which benefit the community 
should be given by the community. Where there 
is mutual benefit derived there should be mutual 
responsibility. But we must look further and 
inquire what is the end of industry as it is organ- 
ized today. There is but one answer, to make 
money. Capital is invested: from it an honest 
and fair return is sought. Then from an eco- 
nomic and financial viewpoint those courses scem 
to be justified which aid in securing a fair and 
reasonable return on the capital invested. The 
scope of employee education is economically 
determined. Such an inclusive criterion may be 
criticised from a sociological point of view, but 
in the face of existing facts this seems to be the 
limit set to the educational work a corporation 
may offer. Dr. Link’s limits would apply to the 
work they could be required to offer. 

In addition to the choice of curriculum, cor- 
poration school education is faced by several 
more practical problems. The questions of en- 
rollment and attendance are particularly impor- 
tant because a very low percentage in either case 
would jeopardize the whole system. What per- 
centage of employees must be enrolled to make 
the work profitable? Under what circumstances 
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do we find the highest enrollment and attendance ? 
The following statistics throw some light on 
these questions. 
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Total .......42 100 308,360 22,020 6.84 
(ave. enroll.) 


The lowest percentage of enrollment is 4.74 in 
Group A. Out of forty-two replies only two 
companies stated any intention of discontinuing 
their educational activities; these were in Group 
A and were chiefly active in Americanization 
work. We find, then, that with an enrollment of 
about five per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees the corporation school satisfies the criter- 
ion which we have set for it. The average enroll- 
ment in classes other than for Americanization 
work averages about ten per cent. 

Group A classes had much elementary general 
and Americanization work. This accounts in part 
for the small enrollment. We should probably 
find here a high percentage of unskilled laborers. 
The higher rate of enrollment and attendance in 
the other groups may be accounted for partly by 
the nature of the work and partly because the 
employees were for the most part paid for attend- 
ance. These statistics show where and why we 
may expect attendance and enrollment to vary. 

One of the most important factors is the task 
of finding teachers. The instructor must have 
teaching ability as well as a thorough knowledge 
of the processes he is trying to teach. Of the 
forty-two corporations studied the following 
statistics were submitted concerning the teaching 
staffs. 





*Group A—Corporations holding classes on employees’ time. 
Group B—Corporations holding classes on company’s time. 
Group C—Corporations holding classes on combination time. 

* No data in four cases. 

* No data in two cases. 

™Three corporations employing 156,000 men included in this 

group (C). These because of the small number of the total 
enrolled pull the percentage of enrollment down. Eliminating 
these three and calculating the percentage of enrollment we get 
8.6. 
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These data indicate that many corporations are 
able to secure efficient instructors from within 
the organizations. Most of the companies have 
a director of education; though in some cases the 
local board of education is utilized. This codp- 
eration probably occurs in the majority of cases 
in connection with Americanization work and 
classes under the Smith-Hughes law. 

There are many criticisms that can be brought 
against education by industry but in this paper 
we are not concerned with that aspect of the prob- 
lem. In closing we wish to evaluate briefly 
what seem to us to be some of the possibilities in 
this line of activity. 

One of the chief factors in favor of industrial 
education by corporations is that there are few or 
no traditions to prevent experiment. The men 
engaged in this work are interested in results and 
may experiment within reasonable limits to dis- 
cover what are the best means of securing the 
desired ends. It is actual training for life. It is 
not training for positions theoretically open till 
applied for but a job actually held open to the 
employee when a particular course of instruction 
is completed. Industries already have much of 
the machinery required at hand. If they were 
assured that a reasonable number of workmen 
would accept employment in their organizations 
after receiving training, they would probably be 
eager to codperate with the educational authori- 
ties of the communities in the development of 
vocational and industrial education. Only by 
cooperation of the educational and industrial 
authorities can the problem of vocational educa- 
tion be solved. Men connected with industry 
are probably the ones who can best tell us where 





8In three cases there are both a director of education and a 


local board of education. 

®In one case both a director of education and the official board 
of education—this shows codperation being carried out between 
industry and the educational organization. 
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the greatest demand for trained men is and along 
what lines it would be most far sighted to train 
the workers. To direct or to permit boys and 
girls to study some line of industrial education 
in which they are temporarily interested is a form 
of guidance that neither shows intelligence nor 
possesses any economic value if there are no posi- 
tions open in those lines. 

Another possible development of codperation 
between the educational and the industrial sys- 
tems would seem to be the reduction of the with- 
drawal and elimination from the public schools!° 
by a system of part time work and study. 
This would require a revision of the high school 
curriculum for these part time pupils along the 
line of composite courses in the physical, and 
social sciences, and biology, with most of the 


emphasis on human beings and *heir relation to 
other forms of life. Very propably this would 
make it necessary to extend the high school 
course to six years. These pupils would be wage 
earners!! though of course only to a very limited 
extent. At the same time they would be able to 
bring to their studies actual knowledge and experi- 
ence of the things about which they were study- 
ing: and through their discussions in school they 
would bring to their work an understanding and 
sympathy not otherwise available. There may 
seem to be undue optimism in these suggestions 
but this is certainly one form which codperation 
between industry and the educational system 
might take: some sort of codperation is made 
inevitable by the increasing maladjustment of our 
public schools and the industrial system. 


TRAINING OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


W. D. WEATHERFORD 


men who have thought through the prin- 

ciples of religion as applied to life, are cer- 
tainly the men to whom we ought to turn for 
religious leadership. Training in religious edu- 
cation has been sadly neglected in the past, but 
is fast coming into its own. In this forward 
movement perhaps the most significant group of 
institutions is that located in Nashville, Tenn. 
In one section of the city are centered Vander- 
bilt University, Vanderbilt Medical College, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and by 
the side and closely integrated into them, the 
Vanderbilt School of Religion and Southern Col- 
lege of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
the School of Missions of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church. 

The annual maintenance and budget of these 
combined schools the past year approximated one 
million dollars, and their combined property 
equipment and endowment represents more than 
$25,000,000. From a building of any institution 
to the most remote building of any other institu- 
tion, is not over fives minutes’ walk, thus making 
the class work of more than two hundred profes- 


|: THE CONFUSION of the present hour 


Studies by Thorndike, Strayer, and Ayres practically agree 
that less than fifty per cent of those entering the primary 
grades complete the eighth grade, and only about ten per cent 
graduate from high school. 


sors open to all students, through this plan of 
correlation. Students taking work in the relig- 
ious education institutions are thus able to avail 
themselves of the rich curricula of academic work, 
thus placed at their disposal. Since Vanderbilt 
School of Religion, and Southern College are 
both schools of graduate standing, a goodly num- 
ber of their students take graduate degrees in 
one or the other of the academic institutions 
offering half the courses for such graduate de- 
grees from their religious education studies. The 
training of social and religious leaders in an 
academic atmosphere of broad and thorough 
scholarship must of necessity greatly extend the 
sympathies of such workers and put them at great 
advantage in their later life contacts. 

Every social and religious worker needs ad- 
vanced studies in Sociology, Economics, Psycho- 
logy, Religious Education and kindred subjects; 
such subjects can hardly be offered by a strictly 
professional school on account of the high cost; 
but if, as in Nashville, these professional schools 
can take advantage of large graduate and under- 
graduate departments, the richness of courses can 
be greatly multiplied. Precisely this is happening 


41 Statistics given by Ayres—Laggards in Our Schools, p. 99, 
New York, 1910—show that the greatest number of withdrawals 
is caused by the pupils going to work. 
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in this school in Nashville as is illustrated by the 
fact that during the year 1922-23, Southern Col- 
lege students took courses under thirty-two pro- 
fessors in Vanderbilt and Peabody. The pro- 
gram is a most significant one. The fine spirit of 


understanding between these institutions and the 
mutual helpfulness to each other give to the 
South a great graduate school for social and relig- 
ious workers of which every Southerner may well 
be proud. 














ant Socral Work _ 


r NHERE ARE thirty cities in the United 
States falling approximately within the 
population range indicated. A number 

of these cities have organized modern Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare in recent years; the 
majority have not. Within the group may be 
found cities representing almost every stage of 
municipal administration along public welfare 
lines, from the most backward to the most 
advanced stage; but in one respect all these cities 
are markedly similar and that is in the public 
welfare problems with which each is today con- 
fronted. It is because of this similarity that they 
are here treated as a unit. 

Municipal surveys and investigations made in 
recent years have brought out conclusively that, 
no matter how tardy or advanced the public wel- 
fare administration carried on by large American 
cities may be, their problems and needs (as sum- 
marized elsewhere in this article) are about 
the same. To be sure, there are cities below 
the 200,000 population level presenting similar 
problems but there are others there, also, in which 
the situation is still much simpler. Above the 
750,000 population level are the four cities of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit; 
but their public welfare problems, though like- 
wise similar, are more complex and specialized 
and merit separate treatment. The present article, 
therefore, deals only with public welfare adminis- 
tration in the thirty cities in question. 

The object of the article is to submit a plan 
for the organization of a modern Department of 
Public Welfare in cities of the size indicated, to- 
gether with the functions and purposes of such a 
department, as seen in the experience of cities 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN A CITY OF 
200,000 TO 750,000 POPULATION 


JosepH Mayer, Px.D. 





Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggéstion, plans, programs, and 





ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


that have already established the same, and the 
advantages and economies that may reasonably 
be expected to result. 


I. Pupitic AND PrivATE WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 


Since cities differ considerably as to the stage 
of public welfare administration reached, it might 
seem off hand that a plan of departmental organi- 
zation devised for one city could hardly be 
applied to another. The sequel wiil show that 
in this respect the stage of administrative develop- 
ment reached in a city, prior to the establishment 
of a Department of Public Welfare, is of small 
consequence. A composite of existing conditions 
might be assumed, but for the sake of concrete- 
ness (and since it answers the same purpose) 
the writer has indicated below the public welfare 
activities actually carried on by a city chosen at 
random from the group herein considered, and 
will endeavor to show how such activities can be 
organized into a modern Department of Public 
Welfare. In the end it will be obvious that 
public welfare activities can be substituted for, 
deducted from or added to this list without chang- 
ing the organization plan. 

The city the writer has in mind administers the 
following public welfare activities, excluding the 
activities of the Department of Health, which 
logically stands by itself: 

(a) Department of the Overseer of the Poor 
—taking care of applications for outdoor relief 
and prosecuting bastardy and non-support cases ; 

(b) Almshouse for the aged and infirm poor 
who have become public charges ; 

(c) Municipal Employment Bureau, serving 
especially the needs of the other public welfare 
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bureaus but taking on extraordinary duties dur- 
ing unemployment crises ; 

(d) Home for Delinquent Children ; 

(e) Summer camp for the worthy poor ; 

(f) Public bath houses ; 

‘g) Band concerts. 


In the city there are. also, many private relief 
and benevolent societies and associations, among 
which are included the following groups: 

(a) Bureau of Associated Charities, compre- 
hending a number of specialized agencies for 
helping needy families; fraternal, religious and 
mutual benefit societies; free loan, legal aid, 
burial, fresh air outing, day nursery and other 
societies rendering special aid to the needy; 

(b) Private homes for the aged and infirm— 
for catholics, protestants, racial groups, and other 
special groups ; 

(c) Societies concerned mainly with the unem- 
ployed and the homeless, providing work, lodg- 
ings, food, transportation ; 

(d) Agencies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, adoption societies, private orphan asy- 
lums, child labor and welfare associations, and 
homes for incorrigible and delinquent children ; 

(e) Special reform agencies for wayward 
girls, inebriates, mendicants, and the like ; 

(f) Agencies and schools for the epileptic, 
insane, crippled, deaf, blind, and other specially 
handicapped groups ; 

(g) Associations to provide recreation, play- 
grounds, social centers, thrift and savings facili- 
ties, and so on. 

It cannot be assumed that every city of from 
a quarter to three-quarters of a million popula- 
tion has developed all of these specialized private 
welfare agencies, which have nevertheless become 
iegion in the past decade. Some cities have 
developed them more in one direction, others in 
another; and the public welfare administration 
of a city has often filled in the gaps. Further- 
more, these private welfare agencies have devel- 
oped so rapidly in recent years that much dupli- 
cation of effort, both as between the agencies 
themselves and between them and city depart- 
ments, has resulted. In addition, numerous 
fraudulent schemes are continually being launched 
and these bid for support along with the worthy 
agencies, so that all in all it has become impera- 
tive to organize the private field to weed out 
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unworthy activities and eliminate duplication as 
between worthy charities. 

In organizing the field of private philanthropy 
in large cities the following four developments 
have been outstanding : 

(a) A general federation of private welfare, 
relief and benevolent societies ; 

(b) A confidential exchange of information 
concerning families and individuals which the 
various private agencies are aiding ; 

(c) A method of endorsement to cover worthy 
private charities ; 

(d) A common budget to cover the financial 
needs of endorsed private charities. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into 
detail regarding developments in the private wel- 
fare field, but, here again, it cannot be assumed 
that all large cities have gone all the way or even 
very far in these matters or, where they have, 
that these centralizing and codrdinating mechan- 
isms of private philanthropy have always been 
worked out effectively. Where they have worked 
poorly, the organization of a modern Department 
of Public Welfare in the city has often aided 
materially in rendering these mechanisms effective 
and the department has even operated some of 
them until organized private philanthropy could 
be strengthened to take them over. In fact, it is 
held by some authorities that it is the city’s duty 
to prevent unworthy charities from operating, and 
license and inspection powers have sometimes 
been evoked for the purpose. At any rate, it is 
very important that the city Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare have a strong and trustworthy Confi- 
dential Exchange and General Federation to work 
with. Even though waste and duplication of 
effort were eliminated as between the private 
agencies themselves (a consummation devoutly to 
be wished but as yet not very much in evidence), 
there is still the task of even greater importance, 
as far as it concerns the city itself, and that is the 
task of eliminating duplication of effort between 
the welfare activities administered by the city and 
those carried on by private philanthropy. The 
unprecedented development of specialized private 
agencies in recent years has made this problem a 
most urgent one for every large city. 
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II. NEED ror PusLtic WELFARE CLEARING 
House 


To meet this problem of duplication of effort 
between public and private welfare activities, it 
is necessary to establish a public welfare clear- 
ing house. A brief review of a city’s public wel- 
fare activities in the light of modern develop- 
ment makes this clearly evident. 

The department of the overseer of the poor 
as usually operated has its roots in legislation 
enacted many years ago. It concerns itself pri- 
marily with material relief, whereas constructive 
rehabilitation has become a modern criterion. It 
is forced by its traditions and legal limitations to 
deal mainly with individuals whereas modern 
welfare recognizes the family as the center of the 
relief problem. As a result, private welfare agen- 
cies almost invariably do what constructive work 
is carried on while the city hands out doles, too 
often unnecessarily. Furthermore, in giving 
material aid the city is frequently duplicating pre- 
cisely what some private agency is doing. 

An examination of causal factors leading to 
destitution and dependency will serve to illustrate. 
Among the most important of these causal factors 
are sickness, unemployment, intemperance, acci- 
dent, immorality, mental derangement, blindness, 
desertion, old age. A needy case coming before 
the overseer because of sickness, should be han- 
dled also by the medical director, possibly also by 
the tuberculosis association, shut-in society, or 
nursing association; unemployment involves the 
municipal employment bureau and possibly also 
church relief, or the free loan society ; intemper- 
ance may require institutional care at a home 
for inebriates or prosecution for non-support; 
accident cases may come under a workmen’s com- 
pensation law; immorality may need the aid of 
the courts or a Florence Crittendon League and a 
child placing agency ; blindness or other disability 
has its special private agencies to cope with it; 
old age involves many private agencies as well as 
the city almshouse; and in cases where material 
aid is imperative, there are private charities, day 
nurseries, loan associations, legal aid and advice 
which might be called in to help. From these 
illustrations it is readily seen that material relief 
may or may not be important or necessary in any 
given case and that a proper study of family 
relationships and causal factors not apparent on 


the surface often obviates the necessity of the 
overseer of the poor extending any material aid 
at all. 

The overseer of the poor does not and cannot 
make anything but a cursory investigation into 
cases of need, nor is he in a position to know 
intimately the scores of specialized private agen- 
cies that might be of assistance in each particular 
instance. As far as he is concerned, alleged mate- 
rial need forces him to act, and unless there is 
some centralized public welfare clearing house, 
through which the codperation of all agencies 
logically involved is secured, there is no assurance 
that duplication of effort will not occur or that 
constructive help will be rendered. 

Similar illustrations might be drawn from 
other public welfare activities carried on by the 
large city. With respect to almshouses, it is 
often said that they do not keep adequate records, 
do not make full investigation of cases entering, 
do not secure the help they might secure from 
outside agencies (such as furnishing entertain- 
ments or securing gifts of flowers or magazines), 
and that they do not pretend to rehabilitate those 
of the infirm that might be rehabilitated. Here, 
again, the superintendent of the almshouse cannot 
attend to these wider aspects of welfare. These 
can only be taken care of by a fuller bringing 
together of other welfare interests through a 
municipal clearing house organized for the pur- 
pose. Likewise the work of the municipal em- 
ployment bureau, home for delinquent children 
(especially in its parole and follow-up work), 
various public recreational ventures such as sum- 
mer camps, public baths, band concerts, and 
other public welfare activities—all need codrdi- 
nation and proper dovetailing with the work of 
private agencies to render their service to the 
community economical and efficient. 

In brief, the fact that in the modern large 
American city there are operative many special- 
ized private welfare agencies, some attempting to 
do precisely what the city is doing, some over- 
lapping here and there, others logically supple- 
menting the city’s work but unable to do so 
where no coordination of public and private 
activity has yet been brought about, and the fact 
that the modern welfare problem is essentially a 
complicated one requiring for its solution the help 
of many agencies, both public and private, these 
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facts combine to demonstrate the necessity in any 
large city for the organization of a public welfare 
clearing house, such as is found in the modern 
Department of Public Welfare. 


FUNCTIONS AND PuRPOSE OF MopERN 
Pusitic WELFARE WorK 


U1. 


Before the organization of a modern Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is outlined, the functions 
and purpose of such departments, as seen in the 
experience of large cities in the United States 
that have established them, will be indicated. 


The concept of public weifare has developed 
out of municipal and state activities concerning 
charities and corrections. At first the unem- 
ployed, destitute, pauper, idiotic, insane, blind, 
deaf, crippled, criminal and diseased were indis- 
criminately herded into public almshouses and 
jails. Then various forms of specialized institu- 
tions arose for caring for some of these unfor- 
tunates; others were placed under the control of 
the public health power which came to receive 
recognition later. Still other phases of charities 


and corrections remained, however, and the term 
public welfare has come to be applied to this 


residuum. 

But the development has been by no means uni- 
form. The “residuum” has varied from state to 
state and city to city, so that today in cities of 
the United States that have organized Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, such diverse functions 
are comprehended as caring for the destitute and 
the aged; caring for law-breakers, crippled, in- 
sane, epileptic, and feeble-minded ; operating legal 
aid bureaus, lodging houses and employment 
bureaus ; caring for abandoned, neglected, illegiti- 
mate and delinquent children; inspecting private 
welfare agencies, tenement houses, and commer- 
cial amusements ; running playgrounds, band con- 
certs, social centers, summer camps, comfort sta- 
tions, public baths, community festivals; and car- 
rying on research into problems of public wel- 
fare and the causes of delinquency and public 
dependency. 

Some of these diversified functions assumed 
by municipal public welfare departments through- 
out the country logically belong to private philan- 
thropy or to other city departments, so that the 
first task of any city undertaking to organize a 
Department of Public Welfare is to determine 
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what its policy shall be in this respect, which 
functions it shall assume and which it shall leave 
for other departments and agencies. The follow- 
ing major groupings, however, are coming to be 
recognized as belonging to the field of public 
welfare administration : 

(a) Public care for destitute families and indi- 
viduals who are unemployable and who cannot be 
cared for by private agencies. In this division 
comes the work of the overseer of the poor and 
the superintendent of the almshouse. The tend- 
ency here is to refer all cases possible to special- 
ized private agencies, to encourage old age pen- 
sions for the aged, and to rehabilitate the infirm; 
i. e., the emphasis today is on prevention and 
reconstruction. 

(b) Public aid for the unemployed and home- 
less. Here the municipal employment bureau is 
the natural clearing house ; and the tendency is to 
operate some form of municipal work, such as a 
rock quarry, for those of the able-bodied needy 
for whom no other employment can be found, to 
pay for such work only in the form of meals, 
lodgings and grocery tickets, for the purpose of 
discouraging too general a use of this form of 
emergency employment, and to urge the postpone- 
ment of necessary public work until times of 
unemployment crises. The modern method is to 
avoid shifting unemployment to charity or to tax- 
ation if at all possible. 

(c) Public concern in cases of neglected, 
abandoned, and delinquent children. Here the 
city home should be the natural laboratory for a 
study into causes of delinquency in which neglect 
and abandonment are now recognized as playing 
a major part. 

(d) Public provision for recreation, and super- 
vision of commercialized amusements. Under 
this heading, the close relationship between im- 
proper amusements and vice and delinquency is 
becoming increasingly recognized, and this has 
led to the licensing and inspecting of commer- 
cialized amusements in many cities. On the con- 
structive side, the tendency is to provide whole- 
some recreation through public playgrounds, 
parks, baths, summer camps, band concerts, and 
the like. Even though parks and playgrounds 
may be in part administered under other city 
departments, the tendency is to look to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for plans and construc- 
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tive suggestions regarding their use and super- 
vision. 

(e) Research into public welfare problems, 
and calling urgent needs to public attention. 


A comparison of these groupings of public 
welfare function with the groupings in the 
field of private welfare (see page 213), brings 
out the parallel between them. In each group, 
where public welfare administration leaves off 
and private welfare administration begins is not 
easy to discern. This, in fact, is one of the first 
problems to be worked out by a city organizing 
a Department of Public Welfare, and each indi- 
vidual city must solve it in accordance with its 
peculiar situation. The problem cannot be solved 
off hand, but must be worked out after consulta- 
tion and study through the combined efforts of 
all the welfare interests affected, both public and 
private. 

The purpose behind modern public welfare 
administration, already indicated in the foregoing 
description of its functions, can now be broadly 
summarized. Public welfare aims to be a definite 
service of democratic government, along with 
public health, public education, and public protec- 
tion. While caring for those who have become 
public charges, it strives to effect efficient methods 
for rehabilitating the down and out, for equaliz- 
ing opportunity for the socially unfortunate and 
deficient, for preventing individual and family 
disaster, and for building up a wholesome com- 
munity atmosphere for all. 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF A MopeRN DEPART- 
MENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 


Coming now to the organization of a modern 
Department of Public Welfare, it can be empha- 
sized at the outset that this should begin at the 
top and not at the bottom. It has been shown 
several times already that one of the first prob- 
lems to be solved is that of formulating a logical 
division of labor between public and private wel- 
fare administration to the end that duplication 
and waste may be eliminated. In this respect, as 
already indicated, each city has its own peculiar 
situation. State laws, municipal ordinances, estab- 
lished local traditions, the particular lines of devel- 
opment in the local field of private welfare— 
these and other factors will determine the divis- 
ion of effort finally formulated, and this can be 
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accomplished only after concerted study and 
planning by all the local interests concerned. 

Advisory Board or Commission: It will be 
necessary, therefore, to do what other cities have 
done in this matter ; namely, establish an advisory 
board or commission representative of the com- 
munity and the welfare interests of the city. This 
advisory board*, appointed by the Mayor, should 
be large enough to adequately represent the gen- 
eral citizenship and all important welfare inter- 
ests but not so large as to be unwieldy. A body 
of from ten to fifteen members would probably 
answer the purpose all around. 

In general the functions of the advisory board 
would be as follows: 

(a) The elimination of duplication between 
city and private welfare administration and the 
working out of a logical division of labor between 
them; 

(b) Securing the codperation of both public 
and private agencies in working out the welfare 
problems of the city; 

(c) Securing adequate public support and 
appreciation of the work of the Department of 
Public Welfare ; 

(d) Urging upon private agencies the need of 
economizing and strengthening their work through 
membership in a general federation, seeing to it 
that the confidential exchange of information re- 
garding welfare cases is dependable and worthy 
of the confidence of all, public and private agen- 
cies alike, and insisting upon some plan of chari- 
ties endorsement which will eliminate unworthy 
and fraudulent activities and assure public confi- 
dence in those endorsed ; 

(e) The visualization of the welfare problem 
of the community in its entirety and offering 
advice and suggestions from time to time on 
further welfare activities to be undertaken, either 
by private agencies or by the city. 

The advisory board should be equally repre- 
sentative of private welfare agencies (through 
men officially connected with them) and of the 
public (through representative business men and 
social workers). It should be wholly advisory 
~* The question of whether such a board should be temporary 
and transitional or permanent and vested with certain legislative 
powers need not concern us here. Neither need the question of 
ip tas Maver’ or be ‘provided’ for te cong cinar, war. Thess 
at ci ceniline a beeraoat of Foule Welles, te tee 
organization stage, the Public Welfare Board or Commission 
should be purely advisory and responsible to the Mayor, with 


whom the success or failure of the new department would 
normally rest. 
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in character, and should do its work through sub- 
committees dealing with important welfare prob- 
lems (such as family relief, unemployment, 
child welfare, recreation). These sub-committees 
should report from time to time to the advisory 
board, the reports serving as a basis for the 
formulation of the board’s general policy. The 
Director of Public Welfare, or a representative 
of the city bureau concerned, and representatives 
of the private agencies most active in the par- 
ticular field, should be on each subcommittee. 

The Director of Public Welfare should also 
be named secretary of the Mayor’s advisory 
board so that he can always be in a position to 
take active part in its work, and the advisory 
board should meet at the call of the Mayor, the 
Director of Public Welfare, or the chairman of 
the board. 

How the sub-committees would function can 
be made clear through an illustration, taking the 
sub-committee on family welfare as an example. 
In ascertaining how far there had been dupli- 
cation of effort and conflict with respect to 
family relief and what division of responsibility 
might be undertaken, consideration could be 
given to those cases of family need, known to 
several private agencies and to the overseer of 
the poor, in which no progress had been made 
and no responsibility for relief had apparently 
been assumed. An examination of such cases 
would afford a basis for working out a division 
of responsibility with respect to family relief. 
Other sub-committees could follow a_ similar 
procedure. 


Office of the Director of Public Welfare: 
Turning to the office of the Director of Public 
Welfare and to the organization of his depart- 
thent, it will have been noted that the director 
would have a two-fold relationship,—one to the 
Mayor’s advisory board, as its secretary and as 
represented on its sub-committees, and the other 
as executive head of the Department of Public 
Welfare. In the one relationship, the director’s 
office would be serving the advisory board and its 
sub-committees; in the other relationship the 
director would be directing and codrdinating the 
activities of the various bureaus falling within 
the scope of his department, i. e. the Bureau of 
the Overseer of the Poor, the Almshouse, the Em- 
ployment Bureau, the City Home for Delinquent 






Children, the Summer Camp, the Public Baths, 
and the Band Concerts, or any other activities 
heing carried on by the municipality. 

There is no reason why the heads of these vari- 
ous bureaus should be disturbed. Each should 
continue with his work much as before, with the 
exception that he would report and be respon- 
sible to the Director of Public Welfare, who in 
turn would be responsible to the Mayor. Where 
necessary the work of the various bureaus should 
of course be modernized and up-to-date business 
methods should prevail throughout, but no mate- 
rial structural changes need be made until a work- 
ing policy had been formulated for the entire 
department. As already indicated, the working 
out of this policy in conjunction with the advisory 
board would take time, and in its formulation the 
various bureau heads should have a voice. A 
year or more would elapse before the policy be- 
came effective, so that the question of developing 
or changing the work of any bureau of the depart- 
ment would not arise until later. What direction 
this development might take has already been 
indicated elsewhere. 

At the beginning, therefore, in addition to the 
appointment and organization of the advisory 
board, the other important organization detail 
applies to the office of the director. The direc- 
tor’s office, in collaboration with the advisory 
board, should constitute the seat of cisaring house 
activity and the center of codrdinating effort as 
between the departmental bureaus themselves, 
between the Department of Public Welfare and 
other departments of the city government, and 
between the Department and private welfare 
agencies. All questions of relief and codpera- 
tion would be directed to this office through which 
they would be referred to the proper bureau, 
department, or agency. 

The actual clearing house routine would be 
somewhat as follows: Applications for relief 
would come either directly from needy families 
or individuals or would be referred by some city 
department, such as the Department of Health, 
or by a private welfare agency. A record would 
be made, not to duplicate or supercede the com- 
plete detailed records kept by the bureaus or 
agencies working on the case, but of a nature 
suitable to clearing house purposes, indicating 
particularly the agencies interested, character of 
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aid received, what investigations or actions are 
under way with respect thereto, what further aid 
is contemplated, and the agency taking respon- 
sible charge. The card containing this record 
would be kept in the active file until disposition of 
the case, when the nature of the final disposition 
would be recorded. 

The importance of a trustworthy confidential 
exchange is seen right here. The Director of 
Public Welfare would naturally wish to turn to 
such an exchange for information, provided he 
had confidence in its reliability. If the exchange 
is not functioning properly, this would be one of 
the first questions the advisory board and the 
Director of Public Welfare would wish to take 
up. 

Returning to the clearing house activities of 
the director’s office, for the first year at least the 
director will be working out the problems involved 
as he goes along and will doubtless wish to keep 
this work under his immediate supervision. The 
personnel he will need, besides his secretary, who 
will have additional duties to those involved in 
the clearing house activities, should not exceed a 
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file clerk and one or two investigators. How- 
ever, as these clearing house activities develop, 
the logical outgrowth is a departmental Bureau 
of Research, if this is not already in existence. 
The development in one large city in this respect 
was as follows: first, registration of clearing 
house cases ; then, survey of the city’s public wel- 
fare needs; later, more extended investigations 
into particular welfare problems ; and, finally, the 
establishment of a Bureau of Research. 

The attached organization chart covers in gen- 
eral outline the organization suggestions made in 
this section. A glance at the chart will demon- 
ment of municipal public welfare activities could 
have been employed without changing the plan of 
organization here set forth. In short, the plan 
of organization here set forth. In short, the plan 
can be made to apply to the public welfare needs 
of most any large American city. 


V. ADVANTAGES AND ECONOMIES 


The advantages and economies to be expected 
from the organization of a municipal Department 
of Public Welfare built along modern lines have 
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been indicated in a number of places in the pre- 
ceding sections of this article. Here it will suf- 
fice to bring them together in a brief summary 
statement. 

Every American city of any considerable size 
aims to help its unfortunate and needy residents 
in some way. Year by year large sums of money 
are spent on temporary relief, jails, reformatories 
and other public charitable and correctional activi- 
ties. The question is whether these expenditures 
and services are to be carried on under condi- 
tions that are necessarily wasteful, that force a 
competition with the splendid system of private 
relief built up in recent years, and that usually 
make for temporary rather than permanent assist- 
ance, or whether through the application of mod- 
ern business methods a constructive and perma- 
nently beneficial service will be rendered. 

The advantages and economies to be expected 
are seen in the elimination of the overlapping and 
wasteful duplication of effort otherwise existing 
between public and private welfare administra- 
tion, in systematically and to the fullest extent 
utilizing the specialized resources of private phil- 
anthropy in the city in question, in protecting the 
public against the solicitation of unworthy and 
fraudulent charities, in assisting more of the needy 
in a constructive way while at the same time 
spending less for material relief, in conserving 


HIS IS A land of free schools. We do 
not commonly know all the schools sup- 
ported by the taxpayer. 

The county jail is a school. It is supported by 
the public. It is a school of crime. There the 
teachers, the older offenders, teach the pupils, the 
less experienced, al! they know of criminal ways. 

It is a school that should be abolished. We 
have clung to it for a century without much 
improvement. Why? Because we have not 
applied our minds to it. We have not been will- 
ing to adopt a better way of dealing with petty 
offenders. The jail system of this country is 
condemned by its fruits. It is bad in Indiana. 
It is just as bad according to my information in 
other states. The Indiana Board of State Chari- 


THE COUNTY JAIL AND THE MISDEMEANANT PRISONER 
Amos W. 








human life and keeping people from becoming 
destitute and out of almshouses in addition to 
giving what material help is necessary, in possi- 
bly cutting down the cost of maintenance of the 
city home and almshouse through the application 
of modern methods, in developing a plan involv- 
ing the mobilization of all related agencies to com- 
bat unemployment both in its ordinary proportions 
and as brought on by industrial depression, in 
preventing the usual shift of unemployment to 
charity and the taxpayer, in constructively pro- 
tecting childhood against neglect and unwhole- 
some surroundings and thus lessening destitution 
and criminality in later years, in protecting the 
youth of the city from dangerous and improper 
amusements and furnishing needed recreational 
facilities to serve the welfare of all citizens, in 
keeping pace with modern developments in the 
welfare field and in applying preventative meas- 
ures to avoid foreseeable dangers before they 
arise. In brief, the advantages and economies 
growing out of the organization of a modern 
Department of Public Welfare result from build- 
ing up and offering a constructive and codrdin- 
ated service of rehabilitation, conservation, and 
community well-being for all, and at the same 
time eliminating overlapping, duplication, and that 
useless expenditure for material relief which 
renders no constructive assistance. 






BuTLER 


ties for near a third of a century called attention 
strongly to jail conditions and favored district 
workhouses operated by the state for convicted 


- misdemeanants. 


In the halls of the State House at Indianapolis, 
while the bill for the establishment of the State 
Farm was being considered, there hung a pla- 
card which read: 


HOW PRISONERS LIVE AND LEARN IN 
INDIANA COUNTY JAILS 


They live in idleness at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

They learn vice, immorality and crime. 

They become educated in criminal ways. 

They degenerate both physically and mor- 
ally. 
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Many of the jails are poorly planned; they 
lack proper facilities for classification, sex sepa- 
ration, or isolation. This is particularly true in 
the larger jails. The sheriff and jailor are usu- 
ally inexperienced and untrained in dealing with 
offenders. Admitting that most of them do the 
best they can does not solve the problem. Many 
jails are greatly overcrowded. The Marion 
county jail, at Indianapolis, has twice as many 
prisoners as it can care for, and the Cook county 
jail, in Chicago, has several times as many. 

Most jails, except in larger places, are without 
matrons. The women prisoners are in charge of 
men, and in many instances they are searched by 
men. 

Some four hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
we are informed, are committed to our county 
and municipal prisons each year. That means 
four and one-half million persons in ten years, 
which gives some idea of the size of the problem. 
Or, taking the total jail population, it would mean 
about one and one-half million jail prisoners a 
year in the United States, or a total of fifteen 
million in ten years. Of course many of these 
are duplications. 

Massachusetts, I think, has led the way in urg- 
ing that minor prisons be put under state control. 
Why should the prisoners not be prisoners of the 
state? Why should the counties, or local units, 
have charge of these short term prisoners? They 
are violators of state laws or of ordinances under 
authority of state laws. Should they not be 
accountable to the state and be cared for by the 
state? Few counties are large enough to furnish 
prisoners with employment or to practice mod- 
ern prison methods. The misdemeanants far out- 
number other classes of law-breakers. They are 
our greatest prison problem; there are more of 
them; we give less thought to them and do less 
for them. Out of the county jails came the state 
reformatories and prisons. Through them pass 
all the prisoners sent to such state institutions. 
Therefore, it is most important that we deal with 
them rightly if we would lessen rather than in- 
crease their number. The county jail was never 
intended to be a place of confinement for con- 
victed prisoners but only a place of detention for 
those awaiting trial. 

To my mind the federal attitude toward offend- 
ers is preferable to that of the states. One who 


violates the federal law is under authority of the 
federal government and federal officers, from the 
time of his arrest until the end of his imprison- 
ment. Why, then, should not one who violates 
the state law be a prisoner of the state? Indiana 
adopted that principle in 1909 in a very good 
jail supervision law. 

By its provisions, the county: jails and their 
prisoners are under the authority of the judges of 
the circuit or criminal courts. They are state 
officers. The judge can say where prisoners are 
to be confined and how they shall be quartered, 
fed, bathed and doctored. He can adopt rules 
for the conduct of both officers and prisoners and 
enter them in the order book of the court. They 
are to be enforced the same as other orders of the 
court. Any violation of these rules is in effect 
contempt of court and may be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Officers are responsible for any neglect of 
prisoners. Prisoners can be punished for defac- 
ing the jail, destroying the plumbing, or breaking 
the furniture. If the Board of State Charities 
finds a jail in bad repair or unfit for use, the 
judge may condemn it and have the prisoners 
transferred to another jail until that one is re- 
paired, remodeled or rebuilt. In case he fails to 
do his duty, the Governor may condemn it. 

Prior to the passage of that law the state had 
taken an earlier step to establish the principle of 
state care of misdemeanant offenders. It created 
a state workhouse for women misdemeanants as 
a separate department of the Indiana Woman’s 
Prison, in 1907. 

The first law provided that all women who 
would otherwise be sentenced to jail or work- 
house for ninety days (later reduced to thirty 
days) or more, or to lay out a fine and costs 
amounting to thirty days or more shall be re- 
quired to be sent to that institution, and all whose 
sentences were for a less time may be sent there. 
This prison is entirely in the charge of women. 
The board of trustees, the superintendent, and 
all the officers are women. The results have been 
very good and there has been a great decrease in 
the number of women prisoners charged with 
misdemeanors. 


We are coming to realize that there are two 
kinds of prisoners, those who need close confine- 
ment and restraint, and those who can be trusted 
with a certain amount of liberty, under careful 
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supervision. Just so we need two kinds of pris- 
ons: the walled cellular prison and the industrial 
farm prison. The majority of the men in the 
average state prison could not be safely em- 
ployed in the open; but it is entirely feasible with 
most jail and workhouse prisoners, particularly 
those who have families and relatives in the state 
and who have no real object in attempting to 
leave. 

On both sides of the Atlantic for a number of 
years there has been a movement toward the 
prison farm or agricultural prison. Open air 
treatment of prisoners has been successfully car- 
ried out in different countries of Europe. At 
such a prison at Parkhurst, England, one hundred 
weak-minded convicts were employed in garden- 
ing and growing flowers. The Belgian labor 
colonies receive, among others, the inefficient and 
undesirables who cannot or will not properly con- 
duct themselves. In Switzerland, at Witzwil, is 
the best known penal agricultural colony, of 2,000 
acres of land. In my address as president of 
this association in 1910, I referred more at length 
to the development of these institutions. 

In this country it is the southern states to which 
I believe we are indebted for leading the way 
and demonstrating the good and bad features of 
large prison farms.. The 9,000 acre farm at 
Angola, Louisiana, and the 14,000 acres farmed 
by Mississippi prisoners are among the early 
examples. 

Another form of open air occupation of pris- 
oners in the south is road building. That has not 
been so successful in the north. The longer win- 
ters, the expense of transporting, housing and 
guarding prisoners, and the general sentiment 
against the public punishment of offenders have 
tended to discourage such employment there. 
Northern prisoner. can be more successfully em- 
ployed in farming and gardening, in the prepara- 
tion of road material, and in manufacturing for 
state use. The idea of farm work for prisoners 
has developed rapidly in the past three or four 
decades in the northern states and also in the 
Dominion of Canada. It has taken two forms: 
farms in connection with prisons, reformatories 
and jails, and separate agricultural prisons, some- 
times called prison camps, prison colonies, state 
farms, etc. 


1Proc. Amer. Prison Assn. 1910, p. 12. 









I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
colony type of institution is not solely or prima- 
rily a prison matter. It has been adopted for 
the care of insane, of epileptics, of feebleminded, 
and of dependent and delinquent children. Farm 
colonies for certain classes of prisoners are of 
more recent origin. Reformatories in many 
states have successfully cultivated large tracts of 
land and their experience led to a movement for 
the taking of state prisons away from the cities. 
Many of the newer ones are being built on 
farms. There is now a growing sentiment in 
favor of similar methods of treatment for mis- 
demeanants or jail prisoners. The Plymouth 
County jail in Massachusetts is located on a 200 
acre farm. 

Massachusetts had the first prison camp. It 
was established at West Rutland in 1904, on 1,000 
acres of stony land which cost very little. The 
original intention was to clear this land and make 
it productive, then sell it, move to another loca- 
tion and repeat the process. But the legislature 
discovered the value of this site for a hospital 
for tubercular prisoners and established one 
there. The prison camp therefore is a fixture. 
Suitable prisoners, both felons and misdemean- 
ants, are transferred to it from other institutions 
and one of their important duties is the production 
of food for the hospital. 

Massachusetts’ largest penal institution is the 
State Farm at Bridgewater with some 1,100 acres 
of land. The chief industry carried on at this 
institution is the maintenance of the farm. It 
has been remarkably successful. Many of its 
inmates are misdemeanants. 

When consulted by the President’s commission 
on the penal system of the District of Columbia, 
I advised a farm colony like the prison camp at 
West Rutland, Massachusetts, and the farm col- 
ony for the feebleminded at Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts. These afforded plans for the District 
of Columbia Workhouse Farm at Occoquan, Vir- 
ginia, which was begun in 1909 with 1,100 acres 
and later for the Indiana State Farm for misde- 
meanants established at Putnamville, in 1915. 

About the same time that Mr. Frederick G. 
Pettigrove, then chairman of the Massachusetts 
Prison Commission, was planning the camp at 
West Rutland, Dr. J. T. Gilmour was develop- 
ing a similar: plan at Guelph, Ontario, on a tract 
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of 850 acres of land. Neither had ever heard of 
the other’s idea. The first farm at Guelph proved 
so successful that three others have since been 
established. One of these, called the Toronto 
Municipal Farms, has 940 acres of land about 
eight miles north of Toronto. All it has that 
might be called a wall is a five-strand wire fence 
around the whole institution, yet I am informed 
that the number of escapes in twelve years’ oper- 
ation has been less than one per cent. Besides, 
the usual institution industries, the inmates raise 
their own farm and garden supplies and have a 
surplus for sale and they also do baking for insti- 
tutions in Toronto. 

Another of these industrial farms, as they are 
called in Canada, is located at Fort William, on 
1,200 acres of land where general farming is 
conducted. The third, at Burwash, is operated 
on a more extensive scale, having 35,000 acres. 
The prisoners are engaged in ranching, lumber- 
ing, sawing and farming. An interesting thing 
to be noted in connection with a report on this 
institution is the statement that while it has two 
cells they have never been used. The inmates 
live in frame dormitories, the largest of which 
holds 125. Most of these men are from the cities 
and it is said that the bracing northern air, the 
freedom of the woods, the healthful work and 
the self-reliance developed, work wonders with 
them. 


Illinois has recently established a State Farm 
at Vandalia. The legislature has authorized the 
Department of Public Welfare to transfer to this 
farm such prisoners as have served a portion of 
their time and have given evidence in the peni- 
tentiaries or the reformatory of being able to 
profit by the outdoor life as a preparation for 
good citizenship when released upon parole. 

I have no doubt it was the information gained 
from the discussion of these agricultural prisons 
that encouraged Governor Gilchrist to make sure 
of that interesting prison farm at Raiford, 
Florida, which a number of us have enjoyed 
visiting. 

Kansas in 1917 tried the interesting experi- 
ment of establishing a woman’s prison in two old 
frame residences and a brick chicken house. 
Starting with a dozen and a half prisoners, the 
population increased until during the last year of 
the war it reached about 240. It was necessary 
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to use tents and shacks for shelter. Their won- 
derful experience demonstrates what can be done 
when it is necessary. The institution has always 
been under the direct management of women, and 
there are women officers. 

In Indiana the movement for a penal farm col- 
ony grew from a knowledge of the county jail 
conditions. That culminated in favorable action 
by the legislature of 1913. One thousand six 
hundred and five acres of land near Putnamville 
was purchased at a cost of $37 per acre. It is 
clay land, which had been very badly used, but 
of a fair quality and capable of being brought up 
to a good state of cultivation. It is underlaid 
by Mitchell limestone, which is regarded as the 
best road material in the state. It contains an 
old stone quarry and there are the remains of 
lime kilns and potteries. Altogether it is a splen- 
did bit of property in the rough, and the labor 
that has been going to waste in our county jails 
is making of it a remarkably beautiful and pro- 
ductive estate. 

The law authorized the transfer of prisoners 
from the State Prison and Reformatory, the idea 
being that mechanics and trained men could be 
had from those institutions who would contribute 
to the development of the new plant and act as 
foremen, thereby saving expense. The first pris- 
oners were transferred from the State Prison on 
November 30, 1914. They lived in tents until 
they had erected other buildings, and on April 12, 
1915, the Governor by proclamation, declared the 
institution open. Prisoners were received rap- 
idly—1,174 were committed within the first six 
months, 2,322 in the year 1916, 2,536 in 1917. 
The number present reached 730 on one day. 
No one had ever expected there would be so 
many. After the United States entered the world 
war and, later, when the prohibition law became 
effective, the population declined until in 1920 
there were but 992 commitments and the daily 
average attendance fell to 293. For the fiscal 
year 1922 the figures show an increase,—1,841 
commitments and a daily average population of 
555. 

In advocating the establishment of this institu- 
tion, the Board of State Charities predicted a 
material reduction in the county jail population. 
This came about sooner than was expected. The 
number of commitments to serve sentence or for 
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fines, to the county jails and Marion County 


Workhouse, was 18,130 in 1914. That was the 
last year before the Farm started; in 1916 
there were 9,896. This notable reduction hap- 
pened the first complete year of the Farm’s bis- 
tory. It was doubtless due to several causes. 
Since 1918, when the prohibition law became 
operative, there has been a more notable reduc- 
tion. In 1922 there were but 3,663 commitments 
to serve sentence or pay out fines. There is 
appended hereto a statement giving the number 
of prisoners in Indiana for ten years ending 1922. 

Unfortunately, it is still possible under our law, 
for numbers of convicted law-breakers to serve 
their sentence in a county jail. If the sentence 
is less than thirty days it is left to the discretion 
of the judge to determine whether it shall be 
served in a county or on the State Farm. It is 
our belief that all persons who are convicted of 
violating state laws should be state prisoners, 
cared for by the state. Another thing, the ordin- 
ary five and ten day sentence does no good, either 
to the prisoner or the state. What we need is a 
system of indeterminate sentence and conditional 
release for misdemeanants, the same as for 
felons. 

It must be understood that the state furnished 
a comparatively small sum of money to build 
this institution at Putnamville. It had to be cre- 
ated. An old saw mill was bought and connected 
with a spring for water supply. It was set up 
by prisoners and they began cutting timber and 
sawing it. From this was erected the first build- 
ing. Out of the neighboring quarries they ob- 
tained the stone for foundations, and from 
crushed stone and cement the material for fence 


posts. 

Because of the scarcity of money, the ingenuity 
of the officers was called into play and it was 
interesting to observe how many contrivances 
were made for necessary purposes that could not 
otherwise have been supplied. This included 
even a locomotive made from a traction engine 
for the purpose of shifting cars on the railroad 
switch. An enormous amount of work has been 
done. The state has greatly profited thereby. 
More than this, the men have profited. They 
have gone out in better health, most of them 
weighing more, as a result of their contribution 
in time and effort to the state. 
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What have they done? They have remodelea 
the old buildings on the land when purchased and 
have built new ones. They have grown vege- 
tables and other farm products for their own use 
and for their stock. They have developed a fine 
dairy herd; have set out thousands of fruit trees; 
grown willows and made willow ware; have put 
down wells; opened quarries ; made brick, cement 
blocks, building tile, and drain tile; crushed 
stone for road purposes and railroad ballast; 
burnt their own lime; ground limestone for agri- 
cultural uses; dug coal and shale; built many 
miles of fencing, a railroad switch with stone 
culverts and bridges; have graded and made 
roads and drives, and with it all, kept up the 
routine work connected with an institution such 
as this. 

There has been a gradual improvement in the 
spirit of the institution. It is necessary in any 
colony of this kind to establish the esprit de corps, 
and this has become more manifest as time has 
gone on. There is a remarkably small number of 
escapes, all things considered. From the begin- 
ning it has averaged a little more than two a week. 
The farm employs about one guard to each twenty 
inmates. 

The financial showing is likewise important. 
The report of the institution for 1920 indicates 
that the farm is making rapid progress toward a 
position of self-support. There was a net profit 
of $34,450.00 for the year, a return of 11.85 per 
cent on a net investment of $290,621.00. It did 
not do so well the next two years. 

No women are committed to the Indiana State 
Farm. Women misdemeanants are sent to the 
house of correcticn—a part of the Woman’s 
Prison, to which I have referred. 

From every point of view the industrial agri- 
cultural colony is one of the most hopeful devel- 
opments of the times in public charities and cor- 
rection. It is teaching us the better way of deal- 
ing with our fellow men, who for the time being 
and for the welfare of society, must submit them- 
selves to the authority of the state for correction, 
whether it be for mental, physical or moral ills. 

In connection with the nation-wide interest in 
the subject of the misdemeanant, it may be well 
to submit here the conclusions of the Committee 
on Corrections of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, at its meeting at Mem- 
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phis, in May 1914.2 This committee was com- 

posed of some of the leading prison men, judges, 

and students of the crime problem, in this coun- 
try. It was practically a unanimous report, and 
so far as I know, stands today as our goal: 

1. A system of police, recognizing character, merit and 
efficiency in the personnel and a proper social view 
for its operations. 

2. A prompt hearing for every person arrested. 

3. The establishment of juvenile courts for all child- 
ren’s cases. 

4. Provision for the care and detention of delinquent 
children outside the jail. 

5. A probation system for adults similar to that of 
juvenile courts. 

6. Separate trials for women offenders. 

7. A modification of the present system of fines in 
order not to discriminate against the poor. 

8. Classification of prisoners, confinement of indi- 
viduals apart from each other and absolute sex 
separation in county jails. 

9. The prohibition of the use of the jail for any other 
purpose than that of temporary detention. 


10. The abolition of the fee system. 

11, State control of all minor prisons. 

12. The establishment of industrial farms for convicted 
misdemeanants, 

13. A form of indeterminate sentence for misdemean- 
ants. 

14. Their release on parole under supervision. 

15. The abolition of contract labor. 


Ten Years’ STATISTICS OF PRISONERS IN INDIANA 


TOTAL ADMISSIONS TO COUNTY JAILS 





























Number of 
Year Admissions 
1913 40,322 
1914 “ 42,365 
1915 45,750 
1916 40,075 
1917 39,176 
1918 24,444 
1919 21,476 
1920 17,182 
1921 . 24,984 
1922 29,203 





*Proc. N. C. C. & C, 914. P. 21. 


THE ORPHANAGE POPULATION OF ONE SOUTHERN STATE 


Mary G. SHOTWELL 


white and colored, in orphanages in North 

Carolina are full orphans. This fact has 
been ascertained after a careful study of the 
social history of all the children in child-caring 
institutions in the state. Uniform cards request- 
ing information concerning the date of birth, 
names of parents, whether living or dead, names 
of brothers and sisters and where they are, when 
and by whom child was placed in the institution, 
were prepared and furnished free to all orphan- 
ages. 

A study of these cards has revealed some very 
interesting facts. Last year there were 2,854 
children in orphanages and 148 new ones were 
received making a total of 3,002 which includes 
white and colored. These figures are based on the 
total population for the school year—from Sep- 
tember 1, 1922 to June 1, 1923, with about thirty 
additional children who were received by two 
institutions in the early summer. 

Out of the total of 2,695 white children, 357 
have living fathers. Some of these fathers are 
invalids or insane and others have deserted their 


| ez THAN a third of the 3,002 children, 


families. Insufficient information makes it impos- 
sible to reach any definite conclusions as to what 
percentage of these children have fathers who 
could provide a home for them. 

One thousand three hundred and seven, have 
mother who are living and 211 children have 
both fathers and mothers living. Very little 
information is given as to why the children are 
in the orphanages. Ina few instances, statements 
were made that one parent was either an invalid 
or was confined in some state hospital. There are 
fifty-three parents who are now inmates of hos- 
pitals for the insane. 

There are only 820 full orphans in the total 
number of 2,695 white children who are. in the 
twenty-one orphanages. LEighty-three children 
are illegitimate and some of them are full orphans. 

One thousand ninety-two children belong to 
326 families containing three or more children. 
This does not include the long list of those who 
have either one brother or one sister in the orphan- 
age. The Oxford Orphanage leads the list in 
having the largest family of children. It has two 
families of seven children each. 
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There are 307 colored children in the three 
orplianages that care for colored children. Out 
of the above number forty-five have living fath- 
ers, ninety-nine have living mothers ; thirty-seven 
have both father and mother living; one hundred 
and twenty-six are full orphans. A little more 
than one-third of the total number are illegiti- 
mate,—one hundred and eight to be exact. 

By adding the white and colored children it is 
readily seen that there are now in the twenty-four 
orphanages 3,002 children. Of this number 402 
have fathers who are living; 1,406 have mothers 
living ; 248 have both parents living ; 946 are full 
orphans; 191 are illegitimate. Fifty-four parents 
are inmates of state hospitals for the insane. 
There are 1,193 children who belong to 357 
families containing three or more children. 

A very interesting phase of the study was con- 
cerned with the number of years the children had 
been in the institutions. These figures are not 
entirely accurate as there was no record of admis- 
sion of many of the children, but the following 
table is approximately correct: 


Years in Number of Children 
Orphanage White Colored 

1 356 97 
2 369 45 
3 311 17 
4 307 25 
5 200 24 
6 224 6 
7 196 16 
8 139 12 
9 128 9 

10 92 4 

11 68 4 

12 24 3 

13 18 

14 8 

15 3 

16 0 

17 1 

18 0 

19 1 


The study also revealed the further interesting 
fact that out of the 3,002 children, 141 came from 
other states. These latter for the most part were 
found in the Catholic orphanages. It is worthy 
of note that there are 114 children concerning 
whose place of origin there is no information. 

From the following table it will be seen 
that Mecklenburg county furnishes the largest 
number, having 198 children in the orphanages of 





the state. Wake county follows with 166, while 
Buncombe and Guilford follow close behind with 
160 and 153 respectively. In contrast to this 
there are five counties—Alleghany, Caswell, 
Gates, Greene and Tyrell that do not have any 
children in any of the orphanages. How is this 
accounted for? Is it because there are no whole- 
time welfare officers in these counties? Or does 
it show that the people take care of their own 
unfortunate children and do not find it necessary 
to ask for institutional help? 


DISTRIBUTION OF OrP’AANAGE CHILDREN 
BY CouUNTIES 
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Now that this information is available what 
should be done with it? Is it possible to rebuild 
any of the broken homes by investigating the 
cases of the living mothers to determine whether 
or not they are eligible for Mothers’ Aid? 

Two orphanages,—Thomasville and Oxford— 
have recently added trained field workers to their 
staffs. This is one of the most progressive steps 
that has been undertaken by the child-caring insti- 
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tutions in many years. These workers go into 
the homes of all children making application for 
entrance to the orphanages and secure detailed 
information on each case. Often a relative is 
found who is glad to care for the child and it 
does not become necessary for the orphanage to 
admit him. The visitor also keeps in touch with 
the boys and girls who leave the institution and 
is often able to help the individuals adjust them- 
selves to their new surroundings. 

The real good that can be accomplished by this 
type of work cannot be measured and it is hoped 
that other orphanages will find it possible to 
employ such a person in the near future. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude matcrial of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; 
study and research. 


(3) special results of 


THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE AND THE COUNTY UNIT 


AvuBREY WILLIAMS 


ized social work with the county as the 

unit, both as a public and private function, 
is mainly the result of emphasis given to agri- 
cultural necessities during the last five years. 
Prior to this period when the large cities were 
busy developing their social machinery in an 
effort of community and individual adaptation to 
secure personal and community hygiene educa- 
tion, recreation, and social relations, the smallest 
cities, towns, and rural districts were very gen- 
erally neglected by the trained social worker and 
public attention at large. This caused a wide 
disparity of culture to grow up between the 
urban life and the contiguous rural life. How- 
ever, with the renaissance of agriculture as one 
of the necessary arts—this being brought about 
because of the necessity of farm products during 
the days of the great war—attention in general 
has been refocused upon the rural district and 
the small community. This facing about of the 
public in general, and leaders of correct social 
relations in particular, has concerned itself with 
the securing for the inhabitants of the rural sec- 
tions and small communities, the benefits of mod- 
ern conveniences, such as electricity, auto-motive 
transportation, the highest possible degree of 
medical science, efficiency in home building, fam- 
ily and community hygiene, and ways and means 
of individual and community expression through 
education, recreation and religion. This whole 
process has found expression through an enormous 
number of organizations of every kind and type, 
most of which have rendered a most worthwhile 
service. However, in a large number of instances 
these organizations have overlapped and dupli- 
cated, and are striving to do the self-same work. 
But out of th’. general maze the movement has 


a tre RECENT rapid development of organ- 


merged itself into two distinct forces. One of 
these has been public and quasi-public agencies 
that were taken care of by public taxation. In 
general, the effort to transfer private and philan- 
thropic effort from the volunteer stage to a public 
and official status has progressed faster and with 
more marked success in rural work than has been 
true in urban social work. The causes for this 
transition lie possibly in the intimacy felt by rural 
people with their governing agencies, this being 
particularly true of the County Board of Super- 
visors, and a more or less general distrust of 
private leadership superimposed from the out- 
side. It unquestionably has been necessary to 
superimpose this leadership in lieu of the gen- 
eral absence of local initiative and capable lead- 
ers. Thus the two factors, one of close relation 
to their government, and the other, the lack of 
faith in foreign leaders, has made possible the 
quick and almost simultaneous transfer of social 
work from private to public agencies in counties. 
Nevertheless, the other large social work forces 
in counties have been in the nature of private co- 
ordinating movements directed by volunteer social 
work agencies. These groups have been varied 
in their nature and have usually been concerned 
with one particular idea, though they have been 
outstanding examples of organizations with very 
diverse interest programs. 

Recently there has been a very general move- 
ment of codrdination in the rural districts, pos- 
sibly a result of the codrdinating movements now 
going on in our urban work. In Wisconsin such 
coérdinating work has operated usually with the 
county as the unit of organization, and with each 
new effort this form or organization proves more 
efficient, and we are of the belief that this is very 
natural. The county is the logical unit, first, 
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from the standpoint of records, next, from the 
standpoint of law enforcement, and lastly, from 
the standpoint of economic interests, while at the 
same time furnishing the logical unit of action in 
such matters as public opinion, programs of 
recreation, education, etc. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 
uses the county as its unit of action. Two con- 
ferences have been held this fall. They were 
developed on the county basis. The Sheboygan 
meeting included six counties. Each of these 
counties functioned as a unit in such matters as 
attendance, finances and publicity. 

The Janesville meeting included three counties, 
and likewise in each of these counties there existed 
a complete organization. 

The conference is at the present time engaged 
in organizing county councils of social work. At 
the present time we have some fourteen counties 
organized in this manner. We are at the present 
time unable to meet the demand of all of the 
counties who desire to effect similar councils. 
Until now we have refrained from working out a 
set plan of organization, but rather, we urge each 


county to effect that type of organization which 


will best serve its local purposes. As a result 
of this we have no two county councils organized 
along the same lines. There are of course some 
common denominators such as, for example, most 
of them have a constitution, however, not all. 
And some that do not have a constitution are 
amongst those doing the best work. Others have 
a regularly organized personnel, with duly elected 
officers and various committees. Others have 
only a chairman, with no committees, and again 
there are striking examples of each type doing 
splendid work. 

In the matter of affiliation with the State Con- 
ference, some are affiliated, and some are not. 
This matter we leave entirely with the county. 

In the matter of members making up the organ- 
ization, they range all the way from accredited 
delegates to interested people. In Sheboygan 
county, for example, the County Conference of 
Social Work is made up of duly elected delegates 
from social work and kindred organizations. In 
Sawyer county the plan is to have some one per- 
son from each township in the county, and to 
supplement these by interested citizens. In Wood 
county, where a very splendid program of varied 
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usefulness has been carried on it is more or less a 
matter of interested people regardless of organi- 
zation affiliation. 

Most of the councils include county officials, 
such as the superintendents of education, the 
county nurse, the president of the county board 
of supervisors, etc., and the striking and interest- 
ing point here is that a majority of all officials 
attend county council meetings. They meet 
monthly or at longer or shorter intervals. 


Relative to programs, some take up one project 
at a time, functioning as a committee of the whole 
on that particular project until it has been suc- 
cessfully established. Others divide their activi- 
ties into numerous projects, placing the respon- 
sibility for each project in the hands of commit- 
tees. Here again it is difficult to say which type 
has succeeded the best, for there are successful 
examples of both kinds to be had. 


The democracy of county organizations shows 
itself in the type of projects in which the various 
counties have interested themselves this fall. In 
Brown county, for example, the development of 
proper recreation and regulative legislation of 
improper forms of licentious road-houses and 
dance halls. In Wood county their program in- 
cludes health projects; county meetings to arouse 
public opinion regarding social work in general; 
the holding of two University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division recreation institutions, etc. In 
Sawyer county it is the securing of a county 
nurse. In Rock county the development of a 
county library system. In Sheboygan county the 
bringing of speakers for special development 
work; the establishment of a county confidential 
exchange ; the holding of regional conferences on 
social work. In another it is the securing of a 
family case worker for the rural sections of the 
county. The work of the conference does not 
limit itself to those counties only that are organ- 
ized on the county council plan, but naturally 
extends its efforts throughout the state. But 
wherever possible it seeks to secure county-wide 
action, except, of course, in the large centers. An 
example of this is the conference work in relation 
to the county nurse, and the securing and proper 
development and supervision of right forms of 
recreation in the rural sections of the county. 

The last Wisconsin legislature, being overtly 
county-minded, took the mandatory clause from 
the county nurse law, and restored to the county 
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its individual prerogative in this matter. It also 
passed an enabling act, giving the county boards 
powers to regulate all places of amusement, and 
dance halls in particular outside of the incorpor- 
ated towns and cities, and in general, took the 
side of the county against the centralized depart- 
ments of the state. There was a general feel- 
ing that things were going “gallywise.” How- 
ever, it has not proven so. In general, the tone 
is greatly improved; local groups apparently rea- 
lizing that the county was the responsible unit 
are setting about to create public opinion in be- 
half of such matters as the nurse and dance hall 
legislation. Needless to say public opinion 
has proven far more effective than state legisla- 
tion could ever have been. Moreover, it has made 
possible an individual participation in these needed 
agencies never before secured under the panacea 
of centralized legislation. 

The conference has, of course, interested itself 
in all of these things, functioning wherever pos- 
sible through state departments, and by arousing 
and informing public opinion out in the counties 
concerning the. needed measures. 

A cross section of projects in which the county 
unit is the operative force carried on by the Wis- 
consin Conference of Social Work at the present 
time reveals the making of a state-wide survey 


' X 7ITH THE establishment of the Dallas 
Institute for Social Education, Dallas, 
Texas is making its initial attempt to 
provide a medium for that elusive scholastic de- 
parture known as adult education. 

This institute is sponsored by the Civic Feder- 
ation of Dallas and has grown out of the so- 
called School of Social Work which was organ- 
ized in 1915 and each year since that time has 
offered courses in elementary sociology, in psy- 
chology, in family and child welfare for the pur- 
pose of stimulating through inspirational lectures 
and general discussion the social thinking of in- 
terested citizens and of offering training to social 
workers and prospective social workers in the 
fundamental principles of social service. 





THE DALLAS INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL EDUCATION 


GAYNELL HAWKINS 






of public out-door relief; informing and arous- 
ing public opinion concerning the necessity of 
proper family case work through development 
meetings; the selection of places and the organ- 
ization of five regional conferences on social 
work, wherein the county is the functioning unit ; 
the placing and organizing of several county one- 
day conferences on one-problem basis, such as, 
for example, mental defectives, the delinquent 
girl, child labor, boys club, etc., the continuation 
of the organization of county councils of wel- 
fare; the making of a survey of all organizations 
in the various counties that in any way do wel- 
fare work; the initiation of topics for women’s 
clubs, League of Women Voters; the work and 
field of county boards; the compilation and dis- 
semination of information concerning actions of 
county boards in the matters of enacting dance 
halls ordinances, etc. 

Thus it will be seen that the Wisconsin Con- 
ference of Social Work is largely county-minded, 
and is seeking to operate through the county. We 
would not want to give the impression that no 
work is done in the cities of the state, for such is 
not true, but we find the county unit the most 
needed, if not the most responsive, and in that it 
is unorganized and plastic, with wise measures 
it might prove to be the most responsive. 


The central interest is still that of the social 
sciences and allied branches—but the purpose has 
become one of understanding rather than of ex- 
pert training—a liberal seeking to know and 
analyze institutions and movements of society as 
they exist rather than to defend or criticize them. 

The educational need which the institute will 
supply is that one so long felt but only recently 
recognized—namely an educational opportunity 
for the adult public whose school and college days 
are over but whose interest in and desire to 
understand current problems grow more acute— 
a need that is not satisfied by even the most care- 
fully chosen written word but is met only in the 
stimulating contact with other minds. The field 
of adult education is so new in the United States 
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—and in the southwest particularly so nearly un- 
tried—that any movement must feel its own way. 
This the institute is doing. The courses chosen 
are those for which there has been voluntary de- 
mand. They will be subject to expansion or 
change as the need is felt and expressed. The 
advisory council is hopeful that as the institute 
becomes more surely established the students will 
themselves control the curricula. 

The courses offered for the 1923-24 season are: 


Behavior Psychology 

Industrial Problems 

International Relations 

The Social Function of the Church 

Social Institutions 

The Social Value of the School 

Vocational Guidance 

The season is from November 12th to April 

3rd-—with the classes meeting weekly—the ex- 
ception being in the International Relations 
course which is held only every other week. The 
Vocational Guidance lectures are only for half 
the term and are followed by the series on The 
Social Value of the School. 


With the exception of the two technical 
courses—Behavior Psychology and Vocational 
Guidance—the staff of lecturers is made up 
largely of local speakers—who are through their 
professions, trades, and general interests,—pecul- 
larly fitted for the subjects they are to discuss, a 
few lecturers from neighboring cities and states, 
and seven nationally known visiting lecturers. 
These latter are brought to Dallas by the institute 
and the Dallas Open Forum. Following the 
speaker’s address at the Forum on Sunday he re- 
lates himself to the courses of the institute which 
meet throughout the week. 

They are: Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, executive 
secretary, National Child Labor Committee, New 
York City; Dr. Edward T. Devine, lecturer and 
writer, member of the United States Coal Com- 
mission, New York City; E. C. Lindeman, lec- 
turer, writer, specialist in social research, New 
Jersey; Dr. Caroline Hedger, Child Health Edu- 
cational Director, McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago; Dr. George Lackland, Denver Com- 
munity Church, and president, Denver Labor 
College, Denver, Colorado; Mr. John Fitch, so- 
cial investigator, and instructor, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City; and 
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Dr. Joseph K. Hart, Associate Editor, The Sur- 
vey, and instructor, New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. 

The course in Behavior Psychology will have 
for its instructor Dr. Harold I. Gosline, psychi- 
atrist and general director of the Dallas Child 
Guidance Clinic. Dr. Gosline was before coming 
to Dallas pathologist of the state institutions, 
Rhode Island. 

The lectures on Vocational Guidance will be 
given by Mr. C. J. Crampton, director of per- 
sonnel work with the Dallas Street Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. Crampton is also on the extension 
teaching staff of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

While the institute is not affiliated in any way 
with Southern Methodist University the profes- 
sors and heads of departments are most codper- 
ative and lead many of the sessions. The theo- 
logical department is giving college credit to their 
students who register and attend either of the 
courses—Social Function of the Church or In- 
dustrial Problems. 

The institute is open to any one interested in 
the courses offered—with no pre-requisites for 
registration. No credit is given for work done— 
nor is any certificate awarded save one of regular 
attendance which can carry with it only its own 
weight. 

A bibliography is suggested for each course of 
study—and the books and periodicals recom- 
mended are in the special library of the Civic 
Federation. 

The cost to the registrant is kept at the mini- 
mum. The fee for each full time course is $5.00; 
for those courses running only half the session or 
meeting only once in two weeks the fee is $2.50. 

The institute was asked to give two courses in 
extension. The Baylor Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing asked that the “social institutions” program 
be duplicated at the hospital as a required course 
in sociology for the junior nurses. This is being 
given to a class of sixty-eight nurses. 

A group of negro men and women requested 
that a special series of lectures be planned for 
them on the general subject “The Social Life of 
the Community.” This class numbers thirty-six 
and is held at St. John’s Institution—a negro in- 
stitutional church. None of the classes promises 
to be of as much practical value as this one. The 
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lecturer of the evening is always followed by one 
of the negro registrants who in five minutes pre- 
sents the specific problems of the negro com- 
munity as they relate to the topic discussed—on 
this the general round table is based. 

The 240 registrants represent teachers ; parents , 
church workers ; professional, business and trades 
men; social workers; and others. 


One can never prophesy as to the social good 
that will result from an undertaking of this sort 
—or whether there is even enough to be meas- 
ured. That the individual who attends receives 
some personal benefit is not to be doubted. 

The aim—if one may be ascribed to the insti- 
tute—is to keep dogmatism from the lecture chair 
and encourage thereby a tolerant thinking mind in 
the pupil. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


PAULINE WITHERSPOON 


both law makers and social workers of 

South Carolina at the last legislature, 
January and February 1923, was the “Marriage- 
Health Bill’ introduced by Representative Mabrey 
of Spartanburg county, which required a health 
certificate of men applying for a license to marry. 
The usual division of sentiment as to such a bill 
was evidenced during several hot debates—the 
modern school feeling that the bill should have 
more and sharper “teeth” and should apply 
equally to men and women. This bill was not 
passed. 

An important state-wide bill enacted at the last 
session was the co-guardianship bill giving equal 
responsibility and rights to both parents. The 
frequent appearance, in new laws of phrases such 
as “the welfare of minors shall be the first con- 
sideration” is heartening to child welfare workers. 

Several acts enlarging the responsibilities and 
privileges of municipal and district school sys- 
tems were proposed. Of these, the following 
were made into laws: 

Making valid financial notes given by minors 
for education expenses; requiring instruction in 
fire prevention in public schools; extending the 
time for annual physical and dental examination 
of all children attending public schools; requiring 
further standardization of text-books for rural 
and mill schools; empowering municipalities and 
school districts to provide and conduct recreation 
systems and acquire, establish, conduct and main- 
tain playgrounds. 


. BILL THAT elicited great interest from 


A condition which had existed at the state 
penitentiary for a long time was corrected by a 
biil which became a law after an investigation 
into the affairs of the former management of the 
penitentiary. This was a bill which provided 
that the Governor shall appoint the board of 
directors of the state penitentiary (with the 
approval of the Senate) and that this board shall 
elect a superintendent for the penitentiary. 
Formerly the superintendent and board of direc- 
tors were both elected by the General Assembly 
and each had equal authority. Under this new 
act, responsibility can be fixed. The destiny of 
the prisoners will be in the hands of a man who 
can be selected in future, for administrative 


-ability rather than because of political pull. 


An act changing the name of the State Train- 
ing School for the Feeble-minded to “The State 
Training School” was one more step in the right 
direction, following the cutting off of the words 
“for the Insane” from the “State Hospital.” 

An act closing all dance halls in the state from 
midnight Saturday until midnight Sunday was 
passed. This act carries a small cash penalty but 
does not provide the mechanism for enforcement. 
The fine is so small that a money making project 
of this kind could afford to run in violation of 
the law and pay the fine. Were the penalty for 
the first offense fixed at closing the dance hall for 
a length of time sufficient to penalize the pro- 
prietor and for the second offense permanent 
closing, this law might effect the wishes of its 
author. 
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A bill which is not state-wide but confined to 
counties having a population of between 90,000 
and 100,000 gave the Children’s Court to Spar- 
tanburg county only. This bill enlarges the 
powers of the probate judge, making him judge 
of the County Children’s Court; requires a full 
time trained and experienced County Probation 
Officer, whose appointment must be approved by 
the State Board of Public Welfare; defines the 
classes of children to be brought before the court, 
rather than “crimes,” makes the Children’s Court, 
a court of record; requires hearings in private 
and separates it from any court hearing adult 
cases. 

There is a provision that “this act shall be 
construed liberally and as remedial in character ;” 
and that the Children’s Court shall “proceed upon 
the theory that the child is the ward of the state 
and is subject to the discipline and entitled to the 
protection” of the court. 

Detailed directions are given for the mechan- 
ism of petition, custody, summons of witnesses 
and procedure. The act provides that no child 
shall be confined in any penal institution, jail, 
lock-up, or any place where adults convicted or 
charged with crime are held; and provides a pen- 
alty for any person accepting a child for incar- 
ceration in any place where adults are confined. 
A provision is made for the maintenance and 
conduct of a detention home, as an agency of 
the court, but building a detention home is not 
mandatory. The judge of the Children’s Court 
is given power to spend public funds for the 
temporary care of children in boarding homes or 
to arrange with any incorporated institution, so- 
ciety or association for the use of their home and 
the law provides that the county delegation shall 
appropriate a reasonable sum for that purpose. 

Provision is made for the examination and 
treatment of children mentally defective or in 
need of surgical or medical care. Adult respon- 
sibilty is written large in the act. The separa- 
tion of children under 6 months from the mother ; 
articles of adoption only after careful investiga- 
tion of the future home on the part of the county 
probation officer; illegitimacy; abandonment ; 
failure to support; abduction; selling cigarettes 
and weapons to minors and failing to pay minors 
for work, are sections of this act. 

A provision is made for an appeal from the 


Children’s Court to the Superior Court by parent 
or guardian or next friend of the child or by an 
adult whose case has been heard by the Child- 
ren’s Court. 

The county delegation is required by this act 
to provide a “reasonable compensation not more 
than $1000.00 or less than $500.00” for the judge 
and $150.00 per month for the county probation 
officer, together with a car, the maintenance of 
the same and the equipment of a probation office 
in the county court house. One of the most sig- 
nificant parts of the Children’s Court act lies in 
the paragraph calling upon the judge to appoint 
an advisory board of a dozen citizens of both 
sexes who shall serve without financial compen- 
sation. The duties of this board are “advisory 
and codperative” in matters pertaining to “the 
moral, legal, physical and spiritual welfare of all 
children within the county and the cities thereof.” 
This board is further required to visit all private 
and public institutions receiving children within 
the county and to report to the judge of the 
Children’s Court upon the same, copies of these 
reports to be sent to the county delegation and 
the State Board of Public Welfare: The advis- 
ory board is to have the control and management 
of the detention home. 

An advisory board of men and women and the 
section which provides for the appointment of a 
woman referee in cases of girls coming before a 
man probate judge, are probably the two most 
significant points in a conservative state where 
women have heretofore had no part in courts, 
either by law or by custom. In South Carolina 
the probate judge’s office comes pretty near to 
being a center of “domestic relations.” Widows 
and orphans come to this office for the probate 
of wills. The probate judge is the public guard- 
ian of minors and non compos mentis cases. Rela- 
tives seeking examinations in lunacy make their 
petitions here. Administrators of estates report 
through this office. Marriage licenses are issued 
here and by the South Carolina law of 1913, 
juvenile cases can be brought before the probate 
judge in every county. 

It seems to the writer that there is no more 
fruitful field of service for a socially minded man 
or woman, who has legal training and a leaning 
toward political office, than that of Probate Judge 
in South Carolina. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 
Anita ELprinGe 


Peruaps a brief historical statement regard- 
ing our conference will be of interest. It was 
organized in 1901 as the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, by a group of people 
in the San Francisco Bay region, who were in- 
terested in securing some provision for the pro- 
tection of the wards of the state, in the way of a 
supervisory board of representative citizens. To 
this early organization is due much of the credit 
for the passage of the law creating the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections and later for 
the establishment of the juvenile court system in 
San Francisco. 

Between 1901 and 1915 a total of six meetings 
were held. Since 1915 meetings have been held 
regularly each year, at different points in the 
state, alternating between the north and the south. 
Since 1915 the name has been changed twice; it 
was known for a time as the State Conference of 
Social Agencies, which was later changed to the 
California Conference of Social Work, to con- 
form to the name of the National Conference. 

Until 1918 all work for the conference was on 
a volunteer basis. Since that time a paid secre- 
tary has been employed for a period of three or 
four months at the time of the annual meeting. 
In October 1922 the conference was re-organized 
on a permanent basis, with headquarters in San 
Francisco , and a full-time executive secretary, 
with an office assistant. 

The activities during the past year have in- 
cluded the regular publication of a quarterly bul- 
letin; the establishment of a registration bureau 
for social workers, where they may be put in 
touch with openings in social work; an intensive 
membership campaign which resulted in increas- 
ing the membership from 1,477 to 1,665; and the 
initiation of a movement looking toward ihe estab- 


lishment of a Pacific Coast Joint Conference. The. 


states of Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Utah 
were invited to send representatives to the Cali- 
fornia meeting in the Yosemite Valley to discuss 
a plan for the formation of a regional conference. 
Neither Arizona nor Nevada was sufficiently 
organized to respond to this suggestion but Ore- 
gon sent a motor caravan of 21 people and Wash- 
ington sent three delegates. As a first step, Ore- 
gon, Washington and California will probably 


coéperate in bringing out the same eastern speak- 
ers to our state conferences next spring, and a 
plan for a joint conference every two or three 
years is now under consideration. 


The establishment of our conference on a year- 
round basis is naturally something of an experi- 
ment and the emphasis the first year or two must 
be placed upon stabilizing and increasing the 
membership. When we are assured of a firm 
financial basis for our work, we can develop many 
fields of usefulness. One of our aims is to organ- 
ize county organizations of social workers and 
those interested in social work,—-in effect, county 
conferences. There are now several of these 
organizations in the state. The conference was 
able to be of help in the organization of two of 
these county groups during the past year. 

Our conference will hold its sixteenth annual 
meeting in Long Beach, Los Angeles county, 
May 26th to 29th, inclusive. All of our com- 
mittees have been appointed and are at work. 


NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


RicHarp W. WALLACE 


Tue Procram of the fall conference was a 
particularly crowded one for the time we were 
in session. In addition, the probation officers had 
their three sessions in advance of our conference, 
joining with us for the session on “Delinquency” 
which was our opening session. There was un- 
usual interest not only in the general sessions but 
in the round tables. You will note that three 
round tables were going on at the same time on 
the morning of November 14th and four on the 
morning of November 15th. In spite of the fact 
that we began at 9 o’clock there was an excellent 
attendance. The luncheons also were well at- 
tended and the addresses were of high type and 
practical. 

As to special features differing from prévious 
years, there was not much distinctively different. 
We did increase the number of round tables and 
luncheons. Whether this was entirely advantage- 
ous is a matter not settled. It left the general 
sessions with little time for any general discus- 
sion which was objected to by some. The style 
of program was not much different, but the ad- 
dresses and discussions seemed more interesting 
than usual. As to the relation of our work to 
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any state-wide program, there were emphasized 
in several sessions certain state activities among 
which might be mentioned the following. Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey of the New York School 
of Social Work, in an address on “The Problem 
of the County Jail” recommended the abolish- 
ment of the county jail, the functions of the 
county to be taken over by the state. Mental 
clinics were emphasized in the round table session 
on “Mental Hygiene” as indicative of the interest 
taken in the clinics of this nature being con- 
ducted in many localities throughout the state, 
and at the general session in charge of that com- 
mittee the relation of mental hygiene to the state, 
to the schools and to the courts was discussed to 
the benefit of social workers generally. Another 
round table of the mental hygiene division was 
given over to the prevention of mental disorders 
which the several state hospitals are endeavoring 
to bring before the public in an educational way 
through the many clinics which they conduct. 

The program of the State Department of 
Health for maternity and infant welfare work 
was presented by Dr. Florence L. McKay, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Maternity, Infancy and 
Child Hygiene of the State Department of Health, 
under the Shepard-Towner law. 


The relation of public and private agencies in 
family care with special reference to the question 
of mothers’ allowances, was the subject of dis- 
cussion by “The Family” division at a round 
table. This was presented from the standpoint of 
the state by Miss Mary Bogue, Superintendent 
of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; from the standpoint of the county, by Miss 
Ruth Taylor, former Director of the Department 
of Child Welfare of Westchester county; and 
from the standpoint of private agencies by Miss 
Frances Taussig, Executive Director of the 
United Hebrew Charities, New York City, and 
Miss Elizabeth Dutcher of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities. 

A very interesting conference at the round 
table of the division on “Children” was the dis- 
cussion of the laws relating to the illegitimate 
child. The period allowed for this discussion 
was not sufficient to satisfy those interested in it. 

The conference for the first time in years 
entered into a discussion of family case work in 
a large way. The address of Prof. E. C. Linde- 


man on “The Relation of the Case Worker to 
the Community” and that of David C. Adie, Sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo on the “Content of the Social Case 
Worker” were of special interest. 

One of the most interesting topics of dis- 
cussion was presented by Miss Olive M. Jones, 
Principal of the Probationary School No. 120, 
New York City, and President of the National 
Association, on “Compulsory Education and the 
Difficult Child.” She upheld compulsory educa- 
tion but emphasized the obligation of the state 
to make that education fitted to the needs of the 
child. 

The registration was over 500. 


The next conference will be held in Syracuse, 
November 11-13, 1924. The president is Mrs. 
Anna B. Fox, for many years Associate Secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society, Buffalo. 
The division committees are in charge of chair- 
men as follows: 

Children—Dr. Leon Goldrich, Superintendent 
of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society Or- 
phan Asylum, Pleasantville. 

Delinquency—Frederick A. Moran, Secretary 
of the State Probation Commission, Albany. 

Health—Dr. Frances M. Hollingshead, Direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Foundation, Buffalo. 

Specialized Education—Miss Olive M. Jones, 
President of the National Education Association, 
New York City. 

The Family—John P. Sanderson, General 
Secretary, Social Welfare League, Rochester. 

Law Enforcement—Bird S. Coler, Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare of the City of New 
York. 


THE INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE 


Joun A. Brown 


Tue Inp1ana State Conference of Charities 
and Correction met September 29 to October 2, 
1923, in Anderson, a city of about 25,000. It is 
interesting to note that Alexander Johnson, who 
organized the first Indiana Conference, was one 
of the principal speakers at this, the thirty-second, 
annual session. 

The usual plan of beginning Saturday night 
with a general session, of filling the pulpits Sun- 
day morning with members of the conference, 
and of holding a mass meeting Sunday afternoon, 
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was followed with good results in advertising the 
purpose of the meeting. The local attendance 
was highly gratifying. 

Altogether, there were five general sessions. 
Monday and Tuesday mornings were given over 
to round tables, five being held simultaneously. 
There were a half-dozen state-wide group meet- 
ings Monday afternoon, a conference dinner that 
evening and a luncheon Tuesday noon, after 
which the meeting adjourned and the delegates 
were taken to see the new Indiana Reformatory 
in process of construction near Pendleton. Mean- 
while, there was a large and interesting exhibit 
to look at in one’s spare moments, if one found 
any. Strenuous? Yes, but everyone seemed 
happy. Our Indiana social workers look for- 
ward to their annual reunion and enjoy it to the 
full. 


The papers and discussions were exactly what 
would be expected when judges, probation offi- 
cers, boards of children’s guardians, institution 
workers, hospital social workers, family welfare 
workers and public relief officials get together to 
talk over their experiences. In other words, no 
attempt was made this year, as in some other 
years, to emphasize a particular topic. There was 
a wholesome mingling of theory and practice, a 
stimulating report of things done and of plans 
for the future. Speakers from outside Indiana 
were Major Parker, of the National Conference; 
Miss Mary Edna McChristie, referee of the Cin- 
cinnati Court of Domestic Relations; F. E. R. 
Miller, representing the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America; Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, director of the Life Extension Institute; 
Miss Amelia S. Sears, assistant secretary of the 
United Charities of Chicago, and Royal Clyde 
Agne, of the American Red Cross. The presi- 
dent, secretary and chairman of the executive 
committee arranged the program for the general 
sessions. The round table programs were left, 
each, to a committee of ten to fifteen interested 
persons. The proceedings will be published as 
heretofore by the Board of State Charities. 

The registration from outside Anderson was 
close to 400. It has been gratifying to the spon- 
sors of the conference to note increasing interest 
and codperation on the part of various divisions 
of the state government and the universities and 
colleges of the state. An unusual number of 





physicians attended this year and the voluntary 
social welfare agencies were well represented. 
Delegates were present from sixty-one of the 
ninty-two counties of the state. Altogether it 
was a very good conference. 

State Senator C. O. Holmes, of Gary, was 
elected president for next year; John A. Brown, 
of Indianapolis, was re-elected secretary. 


A TENNESSEE REORGANIZATION 
PROGRAM 


A Year Aco, the Tennessee legislature author- 


ized a re-organization program for the various 


departments of government. At this time it was 
apparent to the Governor, Hon. Austin Peay, that 
some kind of a survey should be made of the 
social agencies of the state. At a meeting of the 
Tennessee Council of Social Agencies, a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the governor to appoint 
a commission to make such a study. 

After conferences with social workers, the 
heads of the departments of Education, Health 
and Institutions, such a commission was named. 

The personnel of the commission is made up 
of business men, club women, and social work- 
ers. The first session of the commission will be 
held December 13th, 1923, at which time the 
commission will be organized and a division of 
work agreed upon. 

It is of interest to social workers that the gov- 
ernor expects to outline to the commission his 
ideas as to social needs of the state, the commis- 
sion is assured that any findings will be carefully 
considered and also the commission has the active 
support of the departments of state government. 


LOUISIANA 


Wittes SULLIVANT 

Tue Lovurstana State Conference for Social 
Betterment, through its president and the mem- 
bers of the board, has planned regional confer- 
ences, or as we term them, district conferences, 
the vice-presidents of the organization being 
chosen from the eight congressional districts of 
the state. These vice-presidents are also the dis- 
trict chairmen, and appoint a chairman for each 
parish of their district. 

This plan is a distinct departure from the one 
followed last year, which was remarkable for the 
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interest it aroused in such a short time in a com- 
paratively new departure, and it is hoped by this 
plan of district conferences to arouse the interest 
of a much larger group of people than would be 
reached by the state conference alone. 

It is hoped to so correlate the social needs of 
the state as brought forward at these district con- 
ferences, that a concrete program, backed by 
definite knowledge of the needs, aims and ac- 
complishments in the field of social endeavor 
may be presented at the state conference which 
will be held in May, 1924. 

The president also contemplates, in codperation 
with the State Board of Health, holding confer- 
ences of all parish health officers of the eight dis- 
tricts before the state conference, and to have all 
these men attend a meeting devoted to a health 
program in relation to social work, this meeting 
to be held on the first day of the state conference. 


AN IOWA INSTITUTE 


DuRING THE week of October 22 the Univer- 
sity of Iowa conducted an instruction institute 
for the social workers of the state. The plan of 
the institute was a series of lectures and round 
tables on each of the four general topics : 


Community Problems 

Scientific Basis of Social Work 
Case Work 

Child Welfare 


There was an attendance of about 150 people 
at each of the meetings. 

So much in demand has become the duties of 
the social workers at the university that an addi- 
tional worker’s time has been added and both are 
now scheduled to the full limit. Especially dis- 
tinctive is the work in relation to mothers’ aid. 


KANSAS COUNCIL OF STATE-WIDE 
AGENCIES 


The officers of the newly organized council of 
state-wide agencies in Kansas are: Walter Burr, 
chairman; J. B. Gwin, vice-chairman; Stuart A. 
Queen, secretary. 

The purposes of the council are: 


1. To establish mutual acquaintance with the programs 
and policies of the member agencies; 

To enable the member agencies to codrdinate their 
state work and their work in local communities ; 

3. To enable the member agencies to act jointly in 

promoting social work in local communities; 


do 


4. To assemble information concernii.g social conditions 
and activities in the state; : 

5. To act jointly in endeavoring to acquaint the public 
with these facts and to develop public opinion; 

6. To aid and support the Kansas Conference of Social 
Work. 


Membership in the council will be open to any 
public or private institution or agency which pos- 
sesses the following qualifications: 


a. It carries on social or public health work or in other 
ways makes the advancement of the public welfare 
a vital part of its program; 

b. It serves the state as a whole either in a supervisory 
and administrative capacity or through local 
branches ; 


0 


It is in sympathy with the purposes of the council. 


The charter members of the council are the 
following organizations and such others as accept 
the invitation to subscribe to this constitution and 
select official representatives, so notifying the 
secretary of the council at or before the first reg- 
ular meeting after the adoption of this consti- 
tution. 


American Red Cross 

Kansas Association of Family Welfare Societies 
Child Welfare League of America 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

Kansas State Tuberculosis Association 

Kansas Probation Officers’ Association 

Kansas League of Women Voters 

University of Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers’ College of Pittsburg 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 


James L. Srptey 


THE LEGISLATURE adjourned its quadrennial 
session in September accompanied by the usual 
shower of bouquets and brick-bats. Owing to 
the “impasse” which arose over the question of 
taxation there were practically no increases in 
appropriations, so that ali of the state depart- 
ments—Education, Health, Child Welfare, Agri- 
culture—are facing the next four years with in- 
creased demands upon their facilities and little 
or no increases in apropriations. However, one 
or two items of legislation are worth mentioning. 

An Agricultural Code was enacted which com- 
pares favorably with the Educational Code, the 
Child Welfare Code and others. This creates a 
State Board of Agriculture by combining the half 
dozen or so boards which have heretofore min- 
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istered to agricultural needs. Practically all of 
the laws relating to pure foods and drugs, the 
regulation of livestock shipments, quarantine, 
etc., have now been put under one body and can 
be more easily administered. The State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Industries will 
hereafter devote his time to regulatory measures, 
whereas teaching, investigation and extension in 
agricultural subjects will be done by the State 
College of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
at Auburn. 

In public health the funds were increased by 
an appropriation of $55,000 made available to the 
State Board of Health to cover or replace funds 
heretofore furnished by outside agencies for dem- 
onstration purposes in the twenty-one counties 
which have already established health units. By 
so doing the legislature’ has established the prin- 
ciple of state aid to counties for local health 
work, and though the appropriation was small it 
marks a step forward in public health adminis- 
tration. 

In child welfare five or six measures were 
enacted which are worth mentioning. 

The departments asked for an appropriation 
of $100,000 to carry on its increased work, but 
received only $50,000. Although this was an in- 
crease over the last appropriation it means that 
the department must raise $20,000 additional 
each year as it has recently assumed the $30,000 
budget of the Alabama Children’s Aid Society. 









Another act was the embodiment of the child 
labor laws in the Code of Alabama, a special 
feature of which provides that educational re- 
quirements shall be raised gradually from the 
fourth to the sixth grades by 1926 for children 
to be eligible to receive working certificates. 

The juvenile court laws were also strengthened, 
and are now considered among the best in the 
South. 

A permissive law was enacted providing for 
County Boards of Child Welfare. These are to 
consist of seven members, four to be selected 
from the county commissioners and the Board of 
Education and three others to be outside mem- 
bers, two of whom must be women. A proba- 
tion officer is provided for who is to be known 
as a Superintendent of Child Welfare with a 
salary paid jointly by the Board of Education and 
the court of county commissioners. This Super- 
intendent of Child Welfare may act as school 
attendance officer. A law was also enacted regu- 
lating maternity hospitals, and another regulating 
child placing which provides for licensing, visita- 
tion, investigation, supervision and regulation of 
all agencies doing child placing. 

While the legislature left a great deal to be 
desired in the way of financial assistance, some 
progressive measures were enacted which give 
the departments more adequate machinery for 
carrying on their work. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE ON MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Cuartes ALLEN DInsMOKE 


ET US FIRST ask: What is science? In 

the popular sense—the sense in which it is 

used in Mr. MacNair’s will—the term sci- 
ence refers to the methods and the results 
of the Natural Sciences. It is that body of 
knowledge made up of verified and verifiable 
facts and their relationships which pertain to 
Nature and her processes, and to Man insofar as 
he is immersed in the physical order. It is “sys- 
tematized knowledge of sense phenomena.” 

In a larger sense science is all verified and 
organized knowledge. In this ampler meaning it 
would include all the activities of religion which 
report themselves in the current of affairs. But 
we shall employ the word throughout these lec- 
tures in the narrower and popular significance. 

We are certainly living in a period that is pre- 
eminently an Age of Science. It is said that 
there have been more scientific discoveries in the 
past hundred years than in all preceding cen- 
turies. Yet the most precious gift of science to 
the world has not been her marvelous inventions, 
her amazing discoveries; her supreme bestow- 
ment has been the purpose, the spirit, and the 
method she has introduced into our thinking. 

Her purpose is definite. She aims at nothing 
less than a mastery over nature by the discovery 
of its laws. In this she has met with such extra- 
ordinary success that there has been born into 
the worid an inextinguishable hope that one by 
one the old enemies of our race—pestilence, pov- 
erty, superstition—will be overcome, and that the 
conditions of existence will be more tolerable. 


She expects to achieve her dominion over the 
forces of nature by a definite procedure; i.e., by 
discovering and verifying facts and setting them 
in their proper relationships. Then the technical 
arts will take the discovered facts and laws and 


put them to the service of man. The precise 
methods of science differ according to the field 
of investigation. But in every department she 
uses those “methods which are established in the 
confidence of men whose occupation it is to inves- 
tigate truth.” 

Yet the supreme contribution of science has 
not been her results or her method but her spirit. 
I know of no finer statement of this spirit than 
in Huxley’s memorable letter to Kingsley: “Sit 
down before a fact as a little child, be prepared 
to give up every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to whatever abysses nature 
leads, or you shall learn nothing. I have only 
begun to learn content and peace of mind since 
I resolved at all risks to do this.” The predomi- 
nant trait of Huxley’s mind has been described 
as “ a passion for veracity.” Absolute open- 
mindedness, the utter elimination in every inves- 
tigation of all motives save love of truth, the 
subordination of all personal preferences and 
dislikes that might weigh in the balance, this is 
the scientific spirit. How similar it is to the re- 
ligious spirit is apparent. Both demand complete 
self-surrender as indispensable to success; both 
require the receptiveness of a little child; both 
command their servitors to subordinate all mate- 
rial advantage to the higher interests; both en- 
join utter mental integrity; together they seek 
to control the world for the sake of humanity. 

The rewards also are similar, working in this 
spirit of complete consecration to truth, the genu- 
inely scientific mind attains a conviction of the 
order, the justice, the vastness of the universe, 
which in moments of supreme discovery changes 
into an ecstacy that is akin to the mystic’s vision 
of God. Witness Newton’s rapture as he ap- 
proached the end of his calculations which were 
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to demonstrate the law of gravitation, or Dar- 
win’s exaltaton of mind as he saw the verifica- 
tion of his theory of development through nat- 
ural selection. A scientist, with a mind plodding 
and dry-as-dust because no light of the imagina- 
tion streams through it, may be a thorough going 
materialist, but if to a clear understanding he 
adds wonder and reverence, his spirit is truly re- 
ligious, and in his great moments he is not a 
stranger to that experience which the church calls 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. For what is the 
Holy Ghost but the spirit of all truth? 

Working according to methods established in 
the confidence of competent men, science obtains 
a body of verified facts and laws which we call 
knowledge. But it is knowledge with very defi- 
nite limitations. Science describes, she does not 
interpret. She deals with phenomena and pro- 
cesses, not with ultimate realities. “I went into 
my garden,” says an Eastern story, “to water the 
flowers, the drops became a rill, the rill a brook, 
the brook a river, and the river emptied into the 
sea.”” Science follows the drop through all its 
courses to the ocean, but when it enters the In- 
finite and the Eternal she stops. She knows 
nothing of entities, or efficient causes, or of ulti- 
mate destinies. She does not claim to interpret 
values and the meaning of life. 

Let us glance at the influence exercised by 
science upon our religious thinking. It has been 
exerted first through the results she has estab- 
lished, and second, through the spirit she has 
introduced. 

Modern science began her revolutionary influ- 
ence upon religious thought when in 1543 Coper- 
nicus published his epoch-making book. Before 
his day men believed that they lived in a very 
complete and snug little universe. The earth 
was the centre, nine heavens revolved about it, 
above the stars was heaven and in the caverns of 
the earth was hell. Human history was confined 
to some six thousand years, and a complete sys- 
tem of salvation had been revealed from heaven 
by means of which the elect would fill the vacan- 
cies created by the fallen angels. Since the days 
of Copernicus we have found that we are living 
in a universe inconceivably extended in space. 
Our thoughts are lost in the immensities of dis- 
tance and magnitude reported by the astronomers. 
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This extension in space has been matched by 
an equally astonishing extension in time. The 
Creator has left a record of his activities in the 
rocks aid in the stars which compels all informed 
minds to relinquish the venerable chronology 
which asserts that only six thousand years have 
elapsed since creation, It is conjectured that it 
was between forty and twenty-five thousand years 
ago that a creature akin to us appeared upon the 
planet. Before the earth was fitted to be his habi- 
tation untold ages rolled by. The estimates of 
the age of the earth vary from one billion six 
hundred million to Lord Kelvin’s guess of four 
hundred thousand years. As time is reckoned, 
man is a modern upon the earth, for it is only 
some nine thousand years ago that crude civiliza- 
tion appeared in Mesopotamia. This amazing 
expansion in space and time of the little universe 
of our fathers completely shattered the contracted 
and closed system of theology which so perfectly 
conformed to it. The vastness of the material 
universe has given us a glimpse of the greatness 
of our God. We can no longer think of him as 
an Emperor enthroned above his universe. He 
is the indwelling spirit—a Being present in every 
point of his creation—transcendent only in the 
sense that he stands outside of our wills. 

Neither can we well think of him as the First 
Cause—for the law of continuity denies the 
validity of the conception of a beginning. God 
is first in the sense of being Supreme; first in im- 
portance. It is impossible to conceive of a con- 
dition when there was God, but no universe. We 
must think of the universe as always the living 
garment of an eternal God—who is the ground of 
all being, in whom all things subsist. 

But science has done something more than 
carry our thought to the rim of the outermost 
star; she has penetrated the infinitely little, and 
discovered the Great Artificer, toiling busily in 
the workshop of the living cell with a display of 
wisdom as elaborate as he manifests in the larg- 
est planet. He is in the infinitely small as well 
as in the infinitely large—the ever-present God. 


“Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.” 


We Worship a Being: 
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“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking beings, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Our view of humanity has also radically 
changed. We are not, as our fathers thought, a 
race debased, creatures fallen from primitive ex- 
cellence. Rather we are growing beings—we are 
the result of an ascent inconceivably long. But 
the summit has not yet been reached. We glimpse 
a wonderful future before us. Around us and 
within we are aware of an immense treasure 
house of unreleased energies, and the marvelous 
achievements of the past lead us to believe that, 
if we can learn to control our selves as thoroughly 
as we are controlling nature, the time may come 
when “beings who are now latent in our thoughts 
and hidden in our loins shall stand upon this earth, 
as one stands upon a foot-stool, and shall laugh 
and reach out their hands to the stars.’”’ The 
astounding discoveries of science, I think, are the 
direct cause of the inexpugnable conviction that 
has recently taken possession of our thinking, 
namely that man is a progressive being. Noth- 


ing seems impossible. The Great War has, prob- 


ably, somewhat rudely shaken this belief. Yet 
neither in Jerusalem, nor in Athens, nor in the 
world up to our own time, was there any such 
assurance of the latent possibility of mankind for 
advanceinent, or any such conviction of his ability 
to control the forces of nature. 

The spirit of science working upon the docu- 
ments of our faith has given us a new Bible, 
immeasurably more human, significant and real 
than that which the first settlers brought to these 
shores. In no irreverent spirit, but actuated by the 
most earnest desire to find out the truth, the most 
competent men in historical research—and they 
are earnestly Christian men—tell us that the 
former theory of plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures is no longer tenable. These scholars 
find that God has not left himself without a wit- 
ness among any people, but to the Jews he gave a 
special insight into the things of the spirit. Their 
great men were not generals or philosophers, but 
prophets. They interpreted God through nature 
indeed, but preéminently through the moral and 
spiritual nature of man. They conceived of an 
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ethical Deity, a righteous and merciful God, Lord 
of the whole earth, who was using the nations in 
the interest of a redeemed humanity. The Bible 
is the record of the growing insight, and the ac- 
cumulated experiences with the Eternal, of a 
uniquely endowed people. The Koran gives the 
point of view of one man, occupying a moment 
only in the process of history. The Analects of 
Confucius give the moral judgments of a single 
genius, at a definite period of time. The sacred 
books of India and Persia contain much noble 
philosophy and many penetrating institutions of 
rare value. But the Bible is the only sacred book 
in the world that represents a righteous God 
working through long periods of history for the 
moral redemption of mankind. It is a drama as 
complete in its plot as Hamlet—but it is the only 
drama which reveals God as the chief actor in 
human history carrying forward a supreme work 
of redemption. “This people,” said Matthew 
Arnold, writing of the Jews, “have a secret. 
They discerned the way the world was going, and 
therefore they have prevailed.” The secret they 
possessed was that the Everlasting is righteous 
and that national well-being and individual sal- 
vation depend upon conformity to a Power that 
makes for righteousness. The Bible is every 
man’s book because it keeps close to human life 
and tells of experiences of many generations of 
men with God. 

It has a human element, for it is a story of 
man’s growing knowledge, his insight, his aspira- 
tions, and his faith. It is a divine book, because 
all human experiences are judged in their rela- 
tionship to God, and God is declared to be acting 
in dividual hearts and in the processes of history 
for man’s well-being. 

Our fathers interpreted the Bible in much the 
same manner in which a lawyer uses in interpret- 
ing the statutes of North Carolina. It was all an 
exact statement of fact and truth, and was to be 
so understood. The King James version was 
printed as prose, and it was not until a hundred 
years later that it was discovered that the psalms 
were poetry both in form and spirit. It has also 
been ascertained that the Hebrews, like all an- 
cient people, conceived and stated truths in forms 
of the imagination. Therefore we have in their 
literature fable, parable, legend, the traditions 
which mothers told to their children at eventide, 
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the proverbs of their wise men, the songs of 
warriors, the allegories, the idyls, the stories by 
which literary men enforced important truths. 
The discovery that the Bible is a library of many 
volumes, of many different types of literature, 
has led scholars to interpret the different books 
by their appropriate canon. Consequently we 
know much more accurately than did the men 
of a few generations ago precisely how God dealt 
with this people. 

The Bible will never be out of date for four 
reasons. First, it is a record of the way in which 
man grew into his conceptions of the true atti- 
tude toward God and toward his fellow. Relig- 
ion is the relationship of man with the Deity, and 
the true relationship is that of sonship expressed 
in human service. This relationship once dis- 
covered and stated, there can be no further dis- 
covery in that line. 

Secondly, there are certain ultimates in religion 
which never can be superceded. In music we 
have the eight notes. These having been estab- 
lished, all musical advance is in new combinations 
of the basic tones. In mathematics the multipli- 
cation table will never be improved, neither will 
the point, or the line, or the circle. The seven 


colors will never become out of date, but there - 


will be many new arrangements of them. These 
ultimates in music, mathematics, painting, having 
once been found, are of permanent, unchanging 
value. All progress lies in using them with better 
understanding and in fresh combinations. So 
with religion. Faith, hope, and love are ulti- 
mates. We may grow into profounder concep- 
tions of their meaning, we shall learn to apply 
them more wisely, but they are as truly ultimate 
factors in life as the point and the circle in art. 
Tiey cannot be diminished or superceded; they 
are the essence of religion. There is nothing 
further in that direction. Having learned his 
true relationship to God and his fellow men, and 
the abiding and sovereign dispositions of the 
spirit which make for salvation from the love of 
sin and the dominion of fear, has not man reached 
an unchanging stratum in religion? To this can 
anything be added? 

Yes, there is one more possible disclosure. Let 
faith, hope and love find a perfect expression in 
a human being who lives his days as a true son 
of the Highest, and a genuine brother to human- 
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ity; let the ultimates of religion become flesh and 
blood in some Son of God and Son of Man, 
and something has come into history which can 
never be ignored or out of date. 

Thirdly, the Bible is a collection of the original 
documents which describe the process by which 
the religious ultimates became permanent in the 
world. It shows the expanding spirit of man 
gradually throwing off the bondage of fear and 
superstition, and with ever increasing wonder 
laying hold of the increasing revelation of truth. 
It contains the records which witness to a per- 
fect life, a life incarnating all the truths and 
forces of religion. Now the original documents 
of an epochal movement never lose their value. 


Another reason may be mentioned why the 
Bible will not be superceded. The book is much 
more than a collection of historical documents 
describing the process by which the final truths 
of our faith came into the world. It is liter- 
ature, and parts of it are literature of the very 
highest order. Now great literature comes down 
through the centuries in ageless youth because it 
radiates spiritual power. You will recall De 
Quincey’s distinction between the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power. The dis- 
tinction is interesting, but in fact there is no 
literature dealing simply with knowledge. No 
book becomes literature until its truths stir the 
emotions, the fountains of power. Books con- 
taining information merely do not endure, for 
having acquired the facts, we throw the book 
away. Books live, not for the knowledge they 
contain, but for the moods they induce. The 
eternal volumes are those which lift us into the 
timeless world by the exalted moods they create 
in us. To attain the mood we must read the 
book. Preéminently is this true of the Bible. Its 
writers were men of spiritual genius profoundly 
moved by the very spirit of the truth of which 
they wrote; they were aquiver with moral pas- 
sion. The word of God was on their lips and his 
spirit was in their hearts. To attain the gospel 
moods there is no better way than to read the 
gospel books. Here we find the power to be- 
come sons of God, the strongest inducements to 
love our fellow men and to hope for a glorious 
future. The final truths of religion cannot be 
stated with more beauty, simplicity and spiritual 
power than they are stated in the noblest pass- 
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ages of the Old and New Testaments. Supreme 
truths, fashioned in forms of perfect beauty, are 
not forgotten. They have that kind of fire in 
them which the world will not let die. 


The second method by which science has in- 
fluenced religious thought is through the intro- 
duction of the scientific spirit and the scientific 
method into theology. Let us bear in mind that 
theology is ever to be distinguished from religion, 
as botany is distinct from flowers. Theology is 
our theory of religion, as botany is the science of 
flowers. 

The theologies of the past have been discarded 
one by one, not through lack of logical articula- 
tion, but because these mighty structures were 
reared upon shaky premises. Discredit the major 
premise and the superstructure collapses. Grown 
wise by the experience of the past, and thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit, our leading 
thinkers in the religious world do not assume 
some broad generalization, such as the Fall of 
Man or the sovereign decrees of the Almighty, 
upon which to build imposing systems of thought. 
On the contrary, they are keeping very close to 
facts of human experience; they deal almost ex- 


clusively with the near end of truth. And while 
undoubtedly their interpretations of the facts and 
truths may change with advancing knowledge, 


the foundations are secure. Their appeal is not 


to dogma, but to life. 


Let me say, in conclusion, that the Age of Sci- 
ence has also been an age of unprecedented re- 
ligious activities. When science made her tre- 
mendous affirmation that there had been no break 
in the creative process from the nebula up to 
man, there were not lacking religious leaders who 
hailed this ampler interpretation of the orderly 
ways of the Creator with enthusiasm. “This 
law of growth,” said one of the most distin- 
guished preachers in America, “is what Paul and 
I have been looking for for some time.” Chris- 
tian scholars at once applied this theory of de- 
velopment to the documents and to the institu- 
tions of their faith. With the result that never 
since primitive Christianity have there been so 
many spiritually minded people free from the 
trammels of dogmatism, and so possessed of the 
essential spirit of all true religion. The new 
freedom, the new sense of reality, the broader 
outlook gave immense impulse to religious activi- 
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tics. Never has the Church been nearer the heart 
of the faith, never has it worked more wisely or 
more extensively for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God upon the earth. 

The witty divine, Sidney Smith, walking one 
day through the streets of London, heard two 
women quarreling. Each was in her own house, 
and the houses were on opposite sides of the 
street. “Those two women will never agree,” 
remarked the wit, “for they occupy different 
premises.” In former days when religion dwelt 
in a gloomy tenement of uncharitable dogmatism, 
and science lived in a new and somewhat shaky 
house across the way, they did shout invectives at 
each other. But that time is passing. There are 
common premises upon which they can live to- 
gether in peace, with science on the ground floor 
and religion in the upper story—science keeping 
the premises in good order and religion supplying 
the motive and the home atmosphere. 

The common house is the spirit of man. Man 
is the reconciliation of science and religion. Sci- 
ence shows him the laws of the world in which 
he lives and which he must obey. But above this 
order of time and sense there is another world 
of values and spiritual forces which he knows as 
truly as he knows the temporal order. Here he 
finds an interpretation of the meaning of the life, 
a refuge in times of distress, lofty motives which 
hold him true to his ideals, and power pouring 
into his being from the reservoirs of the Unseen. 


All scientific minds of the first rank are re- 
ligious in their purpose of utter loyalty to the 
truth, and in their emotion of wonder, reverence 
and humility, and many of them have possessed 
to the full the consolation and the strength which 
a spiritual vision of man and the universe gives. 

It is a long and brilliant roll from Newton, 
who wrote an appendix to his Principia express- 
ing his faith in God, whose works he had pro- 
foundly studied, to Pasteur who wrote: 

“There are two men in each of us; the scien- 
tist, he who desires to rise to the knowledge of 
nature through observation, experiment and rea- 
soning; and the man of feeling, of belief; the 
man who mourns his dead children and who can- 
not prove that he will see them again, but who 
believes that he will, and lives in that hope—The 
two domains are distinct and woe to him who 
tries to let them trespass on each other.” 
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There is only one attitude for a religious man 
to take in this age of science. Let him not stand 
with closed mind and closed fist in front of the 
venerable theories and systems of the fathers, 
determined to defend them to the last breath. 
Rather let him remember that the Holy Spirit is 
the spirit of truth, and that he works wondrously 
in every age. His glory shines not only from 
the pages of the Old and the New Testament, 
but also from the Oldest Testament written by 
the finger of frost and fire in the rocks, and from 
the Newest Testament as he discloses his nature 
and purposes through the minds of saints and 
seers who have lived since the canon of the Scrip- 
tures closed. If we believe in the Holy Ghost, 
we must believe that more of his light will ever 
break from every Testament. All light comes 


from one source and harmonizes with itself; let 
us receive it with gladness. 


No one believes more profoundly than I do in 
the faith once delivered to the saints. It has 
been handed down from generation to generation 
by a glorious succession of redeemed men and 
women. The essentials of that faith can be rea- 
lized in experience and cannot be overthrown. 
But these unchanging truths are interpreted in 
‘every age according to the language and point 
of view of that period. Therefore the forms of 
religious philosophy are constantly being modi- 
fied, yet the substance changes not. 


“Our little systems have their day 
They have their day and cease to be.” 
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Science will greatly modify our theories and 
speculations, she can never disturb the deeper in- 
terests of the soul. Man is incurably religious. 
He is a iittle creature living in a universe ter- 
rible in its vastness and in its power. He asks 
great questions. He cannot be persuaded that 
they will remain unanswered. He will never be- 
lieve that he has light to find his way amid the 
things that are temporal, only to lose it amid the 
things eternal. Confidently he will ever hold that 
the light within him, and in the spiritual geniuses 
of history, is the true light, given for safe 
guidance. 

The tragedy of history has been that the 
church has so oiften mistaken the temporary form 
of her faith for the eternal substance. She has 
neglected her gospel of love in her fierce zeal for 
dogma. 

Let us also never forget that priests and theo- 
logians and laymen cannot pass judgment on the 
seasoned conclusions of science. Only those are 
competent to form opinions upon the facts and 
laws of any department of learning who have 
made the verification of its truth their occupation. 
The rest of us must accept the testimony of the 
competent. 

But no changes in our astronomy will put out 
the stars, and no advance in scientific knowledge 
will ever extinguish the lights of the spirit by 
which man has always and must ever live. 

“As for knowledge,” says Euripides, “I bear 
her no grudge. I take joy in the pursuit of her. 
But the other things are great and shining.” 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) origins! 
discussion, suggestion, plans, progran:s. 2ad 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study ard research. 








THE RACE PROBLEM IN CROSS SECTION 
THE NEGRO IN 1923 


Monroe N. Work 


Y THE ABOVE title the writer endeavors 
B to portray a view of the race problem as it 
is seen in the process of events and the re- 

sults of these events upon the negro. The pres- 
ent article undertakes first to present a statement 
of facts relative to the negro’s present status and 
condition and second to analyze and interpret the 
race problem as it now exists in the United States. 


I. STATEMENT OF Facts 


Some of the important facts about the negroes 
of the nation in 1923 are: they are increasing 
numerically, they are a forward looking group 
and are making rapid progress. On the other 
hand there is still a-great deal of ignorance, in- 
efficiency, poverty and general backwardness to 
be found among them. As a group the negroes of 
the country are optimistic, their confidence in 
themselves is increasing, they are trying to do the 
same things, make the same achievements which 
the white people have made. This is not a slavish 
imitation of the white man but is a most serious 
effort to master modern civilization and to make it 
his own. 

The 1920 census reported the negro popula- 
tion of the nation to be 10,463,131, or 9.9 per 
cent of the total population. The proportion of 
negroes in the total population is steadily decreas- 
ing mainly because of the rapid increase of the 
white population through immigration. The ne- 
groes, however, constitute a considerable ele- 
ment of the population and the indications are 
that for a great many decades to come they will 
continue to do so. 

The rate of increase of the negro population, 
6.5 per cent in 1920, as compared with 11.2 per 
cent increase for 1910 would appear to indicate 


that the negro population is rapidly approaching 
a stationary state. It is of interest to note that 
for the decade 1860-1870 the rate of increase was 
9.9 per cent, almost as low as for 1920. The rate 
of increase for negroes, 1850-1920, shows great 
fluctuation, part of which is explained by census 
revisions. The greater part of the difference be- 
tween the rate of increase in 1850, 1860 and 1870 
is due to the sudden change in the status of the 
negro as a result of emancipation. The negro 
was released from the soil and permitted to move 
about with a freedom and facility which he had 
not heretofore possessed. A somewhat similar 
state existed in the five years, 1916-1920. Dur- 
ing this period there occurred the greatest eco- 
nomic and social change which the negro had 
experienced since emancipation. This change was 
almost as sudden as that of emancipation and 
was accompanied by an even greater movement 
of population. The results in both periods be- 
cause of this sudden change and great movement 
of population were that many negroes were 
probably not enumerated in the census and that 
birth and death rates were both affected. 


Per Cent INCREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
PopuLaTion, 1850-1920 


Per Cent Increases 
Negroes 


37.7 26.6 
37.7 22.1 
24.8 9.9 
34.9 

13.8 

18.0 

11.2 

6.5 


White 








The indications are that the migrations of 
1916-1920 and of 1922-1923 will probably not 
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have as great an effect on the change of the pro- 
portion of negroes North and South as is popu- 
larly supposed. What is happening is that while 
there is a rapid increase of the number of negroes 
in the North the total number of negroes remain- 
ing in the South continues to increase. This total 
in 1910 was 8, 749,427 and in 1920, 8,912,259. 

Northern Migration. The movement of ne- 
groes to the North is not to this section as a whole 
but rather to a few industrial centers. It is found 
that 1,139,505, or 73.4 per cent of the negro popu- 
lation of the North is living in ten industrial dis- 
tricts, as follows: 











I TE i ces 47,550 
Dobtecat-T Ole rns ain 55,918 
Ce a ee 58,850 
es Se PE a 65,393 
Pittsburgh district sisinialastaiacucteipiabsicacdintbeaae 88,273 
Columbus-Cincinnati district ...0.........--....-.-- 89,651 
OU ea 102,607 
Gee Ge 55 ea oe ee 131,580 
Pinta Witte oni a 242,343 
New York district ..................... ii sascbarcobateersanestaah 251,340 

ee 1,139,505 


The so-called migration to the North is a part 
of the movement of negroes to cities, both North 


and South. The increase of negro urban popula- - 


tion in the South, 1910-1920, was 396,444, or 
66,000 more than the increase for the same period 
in the number of negroes in the North from the 
South, 330,260. More than one-third, 34.0 per 
cent, of the total negro population is living in 
urban territory. The census reports show an 
actual decrease of 234,876, or 3.4 per cent in the 
negro rural population of the country. In 1910 
the number of negroes reported as living in rural 
territory was 6,894,972. In 1920 the number 
thus living was reported to be 6,661,332. 


NuMBER AND Per CENT oF Necroes IN UNITED STATES 
Livinc in Ursan ano Rurat Communities, 1890-1920 


Number Per Cent 
Year Urban Rural Urban Rural 
eS 3,559,473 6,903,658 34.0 66.0 
Pee ci 2,689,229 7,138,534 27.4 72.6 
BO oecckaccdag 2,005,972 6,828,022 22.7 77.5 
ISR 1,481,142 6,007,534 19.4 80.6 


It would appear that the tendency for the con- 
centration of negroes in the black sections of the 
South is decreasing. The census reports show 
that those sections of the South in which there is 
a more rapid increase of negroes does not cor- 


respond with the area of maximum density of 
negro population. The number of counties in the 
South having half or more of their population 
negroes is decreasing. There is also a decrease 
in the total negro population of these counties. 
In 1860 there were in the South 244 counties in 
which half or more of the population were ne- 
groes. The number of these counties in 1880 was 
300; in 1890 the number was 282; in 1900 the 
number was 286; in 1910 the number was 264 
and in 1920 the number was 220; that is the 
greatest number of these counties was in 1880 
and the smallest number was in 1920. The popu- 
lation of the counties having half or more of 
their population negroes was in 1880, 3,392,235; 
in 1890, 3,555,970; in 1900, 4,057,619; in 1910, 
3,932,484 and in 1920, 3,330,294. 

The white population of the South is increas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than the negro popula- 
tion with a result that the proportion of negroes 
in the population of the South is decreasing. In 
1900 the percentage of negroes in the South's 
population was 32.3; in 1910, 29.8, and in 1920, 
27.0. There are now no cities of importance in 
the United States in which 50 per cent or more of 
their population are negroes. It is very probable 
that the 1930 census will show that South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi will have a majority of 
whites. In 1920 negroes constituted 50.4 per 
cent of the population of South Carolina and 
52.2 per cent of the population of Mississippi. 


Health. The most recent available information 
indicates that the health of negroes is improving. 
The death rates for negroes are considerably 
higher than those for whites. Mortality statis- 
tics indicate that the death rates for both races 
are decreasing. 


DeatH Rate Per 1,000 ror THE REGISTRATION AREA 


1910 = 1911. Ss:1912, 1916 )=— 1920S 1921 
Sets me 7: SS. RA 


Colored ...... AZ- 36 29 @5 18.4 15.9 


It appears that there is a greater decrease in 
the death rates for negroes in recent years than 
that for whites. The decline of the rate for 
whites in the registration area in the period 1910- 
1921 was 21.4 per cent; that for negroes, 34.3 
per cent. The death rate for negroes now is 
about what it was for whites twenty years ago. 
The rate for whites in 1900 was 17.1 per cent; 
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that for negroes in 1921 was 15.9 per cent. It 
further appears that at any one time the death 
rate among negroes compares favorably with 
that of whites in many foreign countries; as for 
example, in 1910 the death rate was for Hungary, 
23.6 per cent; Roumania, 24.8 per cent; Spain, 
23.3 per cent, Austria, 21.3 per cent; negroes of 
the United States, 24.2 per cent. 

Life insurance tables show that there is a 
broadening of the lifespan of insured negroes. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company re- 
cently stated that in the two years, 1911-1912, 
the expected lifespan of the colored male policy- 
holders at age ten was 41.32 years. In 1922, the 
expectation was 46.74 years, an increase of about 
514 years of 13.1 per cent. The increase of life 
expectancy during the same period for insured 
white males was 6.3 years or 13.8 per cent. The 
life expectancy for colored female policyholders 
at age ten increased from 41.30 years in 1911- 
1912 to 46.07 years in 1922 which is a gain of 
about 5 years or 11.5 per cent and is a better 
record than the increase, 3.8 years or 7.5 per cent 
for insured white females. This indicates that 
better economic conditions and better living con- 
ditions and changes in life and labor which have 
recently come to the negro is tending to increase 
his lifespan. 

Wealth. When compared with the wealth of 
the nation the wealth of negroes is small. Since 
their emancipation, however, the property ac- 
cumulation of negroes has rapidly increased from 
some $20,000,000 in 1866 to over 1,500,000,000 
in 1923. Through purchases and increases in 
value, their property holdings are increasing at 
the rate of about $50,000,000 per year. The 
lands which they now own amount to more than 
22,000,000 acres or over 34,000 square miles, an 
area greater than that of the five New England 
States, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. Home own- 
ing is an important phase of property accumula- 
tion. It is estimated that negroes now own over 
six hundred thousand homes; that is, one home 
out of every four which they have established is 
owned. This is a remarkable showing and has 
great significance for the future of the race. It 
is safe to say that any people, starting with a 
handicap of poverty and ignorance, who can in 
fifty years become owners of one-fourth of all 


the homes which they occupy, are making pro- 
gress along those lines which make for a high 
degree of citizenship. 

Education. With respect to the education of 
the negro it is found that there is much improve- 
ment. The illiteracy of the group has decreased 
from 70.0 per cent in 1880 to 22.9 per cent in 
1920. Negro education in 1923 shows great pro- 
gress when compared with that of former years. 
This is true with respect to equipment and facili- 
ties both in public schools and secondary schools 
and in colleges. Formerly the same schools did 
work from the kindergarten to college and pro- 
fessional training. The tendency now is to con- 
fine a particular grade of work to schools of that 
grade; that is, elementary work to elementary 
schools, secondary work to secondary schools and 
collegiate work to colleges. Although during the 
past fifty years there has been great progress in 
negro educatior: the equipment and facilities in 
negro schools today are on the whole far below 
those in white schools. A large part of the rural 
schools in the South are still without school build- 
ings and the average length of the terms of many 
of these schools is still from three to five months. 
Although the negroes constitute about 11 per cent 
of the total population of the country, only a 
little more than 2 per cent of the $1,300,000,006 
expended annually for education is spent upon 
them. 

Occupation. The negroes as a group are ris- 
ing in the scale of occupations and now have a 
better economic footing than at any time since 
their emancipation. The negroes in 1923 are 
found in many and varied occupations; in fact, 
there are very few, if any, occupations or grades 
of occupations in which there are not some ne- 
groes. The distribution of negroes, ten years 
and over, with reference to occupations as re- 
ported in the 1920 census is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Per Cent 
Occupations Number Distribution 

Pirie «si ie 2,178,888 45.2 
Domestic and personal service....1,064,590 22.1 
Manufacturing and mechanical 

TN 886,810 18.4 
Trade and transportation .......... 452,888 9.4 
Professional work ...................... 80,183 1.7 
Mining industries ...................... 73,229 15 
Public service, municipal, 

state and federal ...................... 50,552 1.0 


Clerical occupations .................... 37,011 08 
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The Negro and Civil Rights. The status of 
the negro with respect to civil rights in 1923 is 
that he must look to the several states for what- 
ever civil rights he wishes to secure under the 
guarantee of the Constitution through the 14th 
Amendment. After the United States Supreme 
Court in 1883 declared the Civil Rights Bill of 
1875 unconstitutional, the burden of securing for 
the negroes equality and accommodation in public 


_ places was placed upon the states. Since that 


time seventeen states outside of the South have 
adopted civil rights bills which practically copied 
the Civil Rights Bill of 1875. These states are 
Connecticut, lowa,:New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia. Laws for the separation of races in pub- 
lic conveyances are now in force in Tennessee, 
Florida, Mississippi, f exas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Florida, Virginia, Maryland and 
Oklahoma. Separate school laws with respect to 
races are now found in force in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Laws restricting the suffrage 
with special application to the negro are now in 
force in Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, Georgia and 
Oklahoma. 

The laws restricting suffrage, 1owever, appear 
to operate to disfranchise both whites and ne- 
groes. An indication of this is shown by a com- 
parison of the votes cast in Southern states in 
the 1920 presidential election with the number of 
males, white and negro, of voting age in these 
states. It appears that from one-half to four- 
fifths of the males of voting age are not voting, 
83 per cent in South Carolina and 58 per cent in 
Alabama. Because of the growing intelligence of 
negroes in the South and the progress which they 
are making along all lines, suggestions are being 
made with respect to their admission to a greater 
extent to the exercise of the franchise. Some of 
the prominent white newspapers of the South 
have stated that it would be a good thing to in- 
crease the number of negro voters and “it would 


not endanger white supremacy and it could not 
lead to negro supremacy.” In spite of disabilities 
negroes are taking more and more interest both 
North and South in politics. The negro news- 
papers of the South are urging negroes to qualify 
for voting. As over against national politics the 
tendency appears to be to take more and more 
interest in Iccal politics. The reason for this is 
that negroes are appreciating to a larger extent 
those civic advantages which come largely through 
politics; such as, better educational facilities, 
better police protection, better sanitary conditions, 
etc. 

A Growing Race Consciousness. The racial 
struggle of the years has gradually resulted in 
the negro thinking largely in terms of his race, 
and as a result of this there has evolved a racial 
consciousness. This group or group conscious- 
ness of the negro is growing. This growth is 
manifesting itself in various ways important 
among which are an increasing interest in race 
literature, more faith in race leadership, a de- 
mand for patronage of negro business, a tendency 
to boycott white firms which do not treat the 
negro with courtesy and a tendency to move 
away from communities in which lynchings have 
occurred. 

Organization is an indication of the growth of 
racial consciousness. This means not only organ- 
izations through the church, through secret socie- 
ties, but also organizations for the betterment of 
conditions, for better educational facilities, for 
civic improvement, for economic development 
and for greater participation in politics. There 
are among negroes national organizations as fol- 
lows: professional, (including education, law and 
medicine) ; business ; labor, for political and civic 
advancement, and organizations in interest of 
women. 

Another phase of the growth of race conscious- 
ness is that the negro is developing a literature of 
his own. .Through his numerous newspapers, 
periodicals, books and articles he is becoming 
more and more able to set forth his own needs, 
to state his own case and to champion his own 
cause. 

Race Relations. Since the negro and the white 
man live as two separate groups the relations of 
these groups present a situation that has become 
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a matter of vital importance to both races. The 
main facts about race relations are that prejudice 
and discriminations continue. There are lynch- 
ings and occasional riots. There is an apparent 
growth and spread of both tolerance and intoler- 
ance. This is a result of a wider and a more con- 
tinued contact which the negro group is estab- 
lishing with the white group. The friendly rela- 
tions of the two groups are being furthered by 
the inter-racial codperation movement which is 
bringing representatives of the two groups into 
working relations with each other. The spirit of 
inter-racial codperation appears to be growing. 
There is more and more of a disposition for the 
white people of the South to aid in efforts for 
the betterment of conditions among negroes. An- 
other phase of race relations is that the negro 
group is tending to share to a larger degree in 
the community life. Its importance as a part of 
the community is being more and more recog- 
nized and community activities are being ex- 
tended to this group. This group is also being 
asked to participate in the community activities ; 
and as a result, the negro group is tending to 
take a more active part in community life. 

The Negro Is An Asset of the Nation. The 
negro is one of the most valuable assets of the 
nation’s population elements. The conditions 
brought about by the World War gave the negro 
opportunity to demonstrate in a striking way his 
importance as an economic asset to the nation. 
The crisis which developed in the nation by rea- 
son of the World War disclosed the fact that 
many elements of the population were a weak- 
ness to the nation and in some instances a 
hindrance and a danger. It was found that the 
negro along with the native American element 
was one of the strongest assets which the nation 
had and that in every instance he remained loyal 
to the nation in spite of German propaganda. 
When called upon to contribute of his wealth for 
the prosecution of the war he made a proportion- 
ately larger contribution than did any other 
group. Over $225,000,000 was contributed which 
is more than $20 for each man, woman and child 
of the race. The negroes offered themselves 
freely for service in the World War and fur- 
nished a larger percentage for their group than 
did the whites for their group. 70.41 per cent of 


the whites and 74.60 per cent of the negroes were 
accepted for service and 26.84 per cent of the 
whites and 31.74 per cent of the negroes were 
accepted for full military service. As combat 
troops, as pioneer and working battalions and in 
whatever service the negro was placed he ac- 
quitted himself with credit and honor. They 
were the first soldiers of the American expedition- 
ary forces to get into action and the first soldiers 
of the American army to be decorated for 
bravery. 


II. ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


In order properly to analyze and interpret “The 
Race Problem in 1923” it is important first to 
consider the problem historically; that is, what 
was the race problem in the United States in the 
Ante-Bellum Period and in the Reconstruction 
Period. It is also well to point out what have 
been the permanent factors and elements in the 
race problem during these periods. These per- 
manent factors and elements appear to be race 
differences, race prejudice, racial friction or race 
conflict and efforts for racial adjustment. These 
factors and elements are found to be present and 
to constitute the race problem anywhere at any 
time. 

During the Ante-Bellum Period there was both 
a slavery question and a race question and both 
were concerned with the same group of people. 
The slavery question was in the main a question 
of status; that is, whether the negroes held as 
slaves should continue to be slaves or be freed. 
The race question in the main was one of rela- 
tions and while including status was broader -be- 
cause it dealt with relations of black and white 
whether bond or free. The main features of the 
race problem during the Ante-Bellum Period was 
the question of the relation of master to slave, 
the right of the slave, the laws relating to the 
slave, the rights of the free negro and the laws 
relating to him and restrictions imposed upon 
him. The Post-Bellum Period ; that is, the period 
of Reconstruction, saw the negro group change 
from a group part of which was free and part 
slave with the free only a little above that of the 
slave as to status, and citizen’s rights to a group 
which under the Constitution was accorded all 
the rights and privileges that had hitherto been 
accorded only to the white group. This sudden 
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change from the status of slaves and free negroes 
to freedmen with full citizenship rights resulted 
in much confusion and conflict and also in vio- 
lence which found its expression in the riots of 
the Reconstruction Period and in the reign of the 
Ku Klux Kian. Organized discriminations 
found their expression at a somewhat later period 
in laws which restricted the rights and privileges 
of the negro with respect to schools, with respect 
to public places, public conveyances and with 
reference to the franchise. These restrictions 
were to a very large degree modified applications 
of the restrictions which in the Ante-Bellum 
Period had been imposed upon the free negro. 

In the Ante-Bellum Period the problem of 
racial adjustment was primarily that of accom- 
modation; that is, of adjusting the slave group 
to the interests and needs of the master group 
without any change in status of the slave group 
and without any special effort to better the social 
and moral conditions of the group. The basis of 
adjustment in the Post-Bellum Period and since 
has been primarily that of assimilation ; that is, to 
take this group of freedmen and by giving them 
the opportunity for economic, educational, moral 
and religious development to make them a real 
part of the nation. The two phases of adjust- 
ment, accommodation and assimilation, while in 
a sense complementary to each other, have con- 
tinued to the present time in more or less oppo- 
sition to each other. The accommodation phase 
of adjustment has been largely expressed in the 
efforts to continue to keep the negro in the same 
relations to the white group as obtained during 
the period of slavery. This has been crystallized 
in the expression, “Keep the negro in his place.” 
It is well to point out here that by assimilation is 
not meant either miscegenation or amalgamation, 
although the mulatto element in the negro group 
is rapidly increasing not so much, however, 
through miscegenation as through marriage 
within the group; that is, the marriage of the 
mulatto with mulatto and the marriage of the 
mulatto with the so-called black. 


Methods of Dealing With the Race Problem. 
Until recently the race problem has been dealt 
with largely from a coercive standpoint. By the 
coercive method we mean that adjustment is 
sought by agitation and compulsion particularly 


by means of the enactment of laws. In the hand- 
ling of the race problem as of other social prob- 
lems agitation and coercive methods have their 
place and their value. During the Reconstruction 
Period and for some considerable time after the 
major portion of the discussion of the race prob- 
lem was largely in northern periodicals by means 
of articles written by northern writers, by ne- 
groes and by southern writers. The present 
tendency in the discussion of the race problem is 
that, in general, these discussions and suggestions 
are more and more often being published in the 
press of the region where the particular phases 
of the problem in discussion exist. Whereas 
formerly the greater part of the discussion of 
the race problem was in the magazines, by far 
the greater portion of the present discussions are 
in the newspapers, white and colored. The pres- 
ent tendency with reference to discussing the race 
problem in the South by residents of that section 
appears to be that when an individual, white or 
black, wishes to express himself on the race prob- 
lem he more often publishes his views in a south- 
ern paper than in a northern paper, thus more 
effectively molding opinion in the section in which 
he lives. 

The next step resulting from this moulding of 
opinion is the coming together of whites and ne- 
groes in conferences with reference to outlining 
a basis of adjustment. We have as a result and 
as an outgrowth of these conferences what is 
known as the Inter-Racial Codperation Move- 
ment, which is primarily an effort of southern 
whites and negroes to get together on a basis 
of codperation. 

The inter-racial conference method of handling 
the race problem has universal application. The 
general advantage is that representatives of the 
interested groups may meet face to face and out- 
line a policy that is of mutual benefit to both 
groups. Another aspect of the universality of 
this method is that it is very closely related to 
and embodies the idea of working with and not 
for a group. Under assimilation, (the inter- 
racial method) things are done for the best in- 
terest of the two groups and for the general good. 
But under the accommodation method things are 
done by one group for the other. 

There was inter-racial codperation during both 
the Ante-Bellum and Post-Bellum Periods. The 
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Post-Bellum Period was especially notable for 
inter-racial codperation. This codperation, how- 
ever, was of a kind that did not attract public 
attention for the reason that it was not organized 
and was for the most part of individuals with 
individuals and for religious, economic and edu- 
cational purposes. The present inter-racial move- 
ment is organized and has specific stated ends for 
which it is working. These ends are in a general 
way to secure social justice, a square deal for 
the negro and to bring about the codperation of 
whites with negroes for the best interest of the 
south and of the nation. 

The Race Problem No Longer Sectional But 
National. The race problem in the United States 
is no longer sectional. It has always been na- 
tional in that it concerned the whole nation; but 
so long as there were comparatively few negroes 
in the North and the problem in its acuteness was 
in the South, it was thought of as being sectional. 
It was on this ground that the statement was 
often made that the South should be permitted 
to handle the problem in its own way. The recent 
migration of the negro has made the problem in 
its acuteness a national one. It should be con- 
sidered, not as a problem of the negro in the 
South or the negro in the North, but as a problem 
of the nation. 

World Contacts. The negro groups of the 
world by means of the World War came into 
strikingly influencing contact with each other. 
This contact has been strengthened and continued 
through the perfecting of world methods of com- 
munication and the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge concerning what is going on in every part 
of the world. The negroes by means of the liter- 
ature which they have developed in America, in 
Africa, in the West Indies and through the gen- 
eral literature of the world have continued this 
contact. The negroes in America know what the 
negroes in Africa and in the West Indies are 
thinking. The Pan-African Movement and the 
so-called Garvey Movement are the direct re- 
sults of this contact through communication 
which the negroes in different parts of the world 
have established. It is probable, however, that 
it will be very difficult for the problem of the 
negro in America, the problem of the negro in 
the West Indies and the problem of the negro 


in Africa to be handled as one universal problem 
of the negro. These groups, however, may be 
able to give moral and other support to each 
other. 

Progress and the Race Problem. It is some- 
times stated that the progress of the negro will 
be a solution of the race problem. The facts, 
however, indicate that progress, instead of being 
a solution of the problem, may sometimes inten- 
sify, complicate and make it more difficult. The 
negro by reason of his making progress along all 
lines is coming into contact with the white group 
in many and varied ways. This contact has two 
tendencies ; one favorable, one unfavorable. One 
tends to increase friction, the other to promote 
more friendly relations. An important part of 
the adjusting of the race problem is to reduce 
friction and to bring about more friendly rela- 
tions, more inter-racial codperation. 

Progress Is Making the Negro a More Assim- 
lable Group. It has sometimes been stated 
that through custom and law the negro to a large 
degree is excluded from participating freely in 
the higher expressions of culture as exemplified 
in schools, churches, theaters, desirable residen- 
tial neighborhoods, social contact with cultured 
people and all that is elevating in modern life. 
It is sometimes further stated that by reason of 
this exclusion the negro will never be able to 
enter fully into and acquire the culture of the 
white group. It is very probable that this has 
never been true in so literal a sense as the state- 
ment would imply for the negro group has never 
been as much out of contact with the best cul- 
ture of the white group as is sometimes claimed. 
During the days of slavery through the house 
servant and mechanic, the free negro class and in 
other ways the negro group was in contact with 
the best culture of the South. Since emancipa- 
tion through northern education the negro, as a 
group, has been in touch with the best culture 
and traditions of the North. From this stand- 
point it was a distinct advantage that negro edu- 
cation was for so long a period of time and to 
such a large degree in the hands of northern 
people. The ideals and aspirations of the race 
were greatly influenced by this contact with the 
culture of the South and the culture of the North. 
Through the progress which the negro is now 
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making and the many and varied contacts result- 
ing from his progress he is tending to break 
down this isolation, this exclusion from the 
higher expressions of modern culture. The ne- 
groes of America, as a group, have no traditions 
binding them to another country or another cul- 
ture. They have no heritages in the sense that 


the foreign elements of the country have. No 
part of the negro group is advocating that the 
group should not acquire the culture of the na- 
tion, on the other hand, the whole effort of the 
group is to foster the ideals of America and to 
make progress not only as negroes but as Ameri- 
cans. 





Contributors to this Number of the Journal 








“The Analysis of Societal Facts” is the fourth 
in the series of papers which will be published by 
the University of North Carolina Press under 
the title “The Scientific Study of Society.” En- 
thusiasts, both in the academic field and among 
general readers, have pronounced these articles 
by Professor Giddings distinctive in their contri- 
bution. Harry Elmer Barnes has just published 
a new volume on “Sociology and Political Science” 
which meets a long felt need. R. D. W. Connor's 
interpretation of Walter Hines Page comes from 
personal knowledge and long experience as Sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, and as Kenan Professor of History in the 
University of North Carolina. Howard Woolston 
is exchange Professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania this year while Professor Lichtenberger 
is teaching at the University of ‘Washington this 
year in his place. “Community Disorganization” 
is in substance part of a chapter of a volume 
on “Community Organization” which Professor 
Steiner is issuing next year. Phillips Bradley 
writes from Wellesley where he is particularly 
interested in the field of government. Willard E. 
Atkins’ article on “Group Organization” is adapted 
from a chapter of a forthcoming book of which 
he is co-author. C. Walker Hayes is at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. Arthur J. Todd’s discussion 
of the “School of Commerce Curriculum” is based 
on wide experience in the field of social theory, 
practical social interpretation, and his present 
work in the School of Commerce at Northwestern 
University. Walton Hamilton has gone from 
Amherst to Washington University, where, in the 
new graduate school, he is codperating with the 
Institute of Economic Research. Luther S. Cress- 
man writes from New York. W. D. Weather- 
ford is head of the Southern Y. M. C. A. School 











at Nashville. He is soon to complete another 
volume dealing with the Southern race problems. 
Joseph Mayer is president of the Engineer’s Club 
of New York City. The paper by Amos Butler 
was presented at the Illinois State Conference of 
Social Work. Mary G. Shotwell is a member of 
the Child Welfare Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Service. Several secretaries of 
the state conferences of social work are contribu- 
ting valuable information for those who are trying 
to build other strong state conferences. North 
Carolina has just employed a full time secretary 
and a number of other states are working out simi- 
lar plans. The article in this number of The Jour- 
NAL by Professor Dinsmore of Yale is the sub- 
stance of a chapter of a volume on “Religious Cer- 
titude in an Age of Science.” It is to be published 
in January by the University of North Carolina 
Press. Monroe N. Work, as editor of the “Negro 
Year Book,” needs no introduction to readers of 
The Journat. Roland M. Harper is just finish- 
ing a study of rural civilization in Arkansas. His 
series in The JourNAL will be reprinted and make 
an attractive little monograph. We _ consider 
Professor McKensie’s study of “Partisan Poli- 
tics,” which will run in three numbers of The 
JourNAL, one of the most concrete studies on this 
subject that has appeared. It fits in with The 
Journa’s study of leadership. FE. C. Branson 
plans to return from Europe in March and will 
proceed at once to the University of North Caro- 
lina after a year’s leave of absence. Frances 
Fenton Bernard is Secretary of the American 
Association of University Women. Harry Elmer 
Bornes, Frank H. Hankins, Phillips Bradley, 
Mary O. Cowper, are already well known to 
JourNaL readers for their book reviews. 
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County and Country Life 


Programs 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progres in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research, 











RURAL STANDARDS OF LIVING IN THE SOUTH. II 


RoLtanp M. Harper 


INTERRELATIONS OF CERTAIN DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


ABLE I SHOWS the relations between 
€ some of the various criteria of civiliza- 

tion that have been discussed, in each of 
the twelve southeasternmost states and in the 
United States as a whole, and also for whites and 
negroes separately where possible. Most of the 
data are taken from the census of 1910, in order 
to be comparable with a table farther on which 
gives similar data for natural regions (for there 
is no other census which gives so many separate 
figures for the two races for areas smaller than 
states), and also because the 1910 prices are 
much nearer the average that the present genera- 
tion can remember than those of 1920. 

This table gives first the density and urban 
percentage of the population, and the percentage 
of whites. Then the ratio of “improved land in 
farms” to total area, which is probably the best 
statistical measure of soil fertility that we have, 
and the expenditure for fertilizers in the pre- 
ceding year for each improved acre returned in 
the spring of 1910. The amount of fertilizer 
used varies inversely with soil fertility when 
other things are equal, but is also affected pro- 
foundly by the intensity of farming, which in 
turn depends largely on density of population or 
nearness to cities and transportation lines.* 

In the sections of the table devoted to whites 
and negroes separately the first items are the per- 
centage of illiteracy among adults of each race, 
in the territory classed by the census as rural 
(i. e., in the country and in settlements with 
~1 Fertile soil is sometimes not fully utilized on account of the 
climate being too cold, wet or dry, or the topography too rough, 
sivantage for house ‘or actoies than fara; ut prossmity 
or cee Sohn Sols tag Sas ate Cakivast pre 
ably without them. For some correlations between soil fertility, 


use of fertilizers, etc., in various eastern states see Science II. 
42: 500-503. Oct. 8, 1915. 


fewer than 2500 people) in 1910 and 1920. 
Throughout the South, and in most other parts 
of the country, there is more illiteracy in the 
rural districts than in the cities, partly because of 
the greater distances between schools, and partly 
for other reasons which it would take too long 
to discuss here. 


Next after the illiteracy figures there is given 
for each race the percentage of farmers belonging 
to that race in 1910 (figures for 1900 and 1920 
are available, but would not differ much), and 
the value per farm in 1900 of all products of the 
preceding year other than those fed to live-stock 
on the place. The 1900 figures have to be used 
for this because the two subsequent censuses did 
not separate crops and other products by race of 
farmer. (The values given for Oklahoma in- 
clude the Indian Territory, which was then sepa- 
rate. ) 

The last five lines give for 1910 the value of 
farm land per acre, and the value per farm of 
land, buildings, implements and machinery, and 
live-stock (including poultry and bees). 

The percentage of whites is usually somewhat 
greater among the farmers than in the aggregate 
population, for there is of course more of a tend- 
ency among the negroes to be farm laborers 
rather than farm proprietors (whether owners or 
tenants). But there is a significant exception in 
regions where the negroes greatly outnumber the 
whites, as will be seen more plainly presently 
when we take up the several natural regions. In 
such areas the white population tends to concen- 
trate in the cities and towns and engage in trad- 
ing, manufacturing, etc., leaving large areas of 
farm land inhabited entirely by negroes. And 
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TABLE I 


Sratistics ILLUSTRATING STANDARDS OF LivING oF SOUTHERN WHITE AND NEGRO FARMERS 
tN 1910, with a Few Data For OTHER YEARS 
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Inhabitants per square mile, 1910 1.7 |90.0 |13.7 (44.4 [96.5 |g. 45.3 23.9 (40.7 |o2.4 14.8 51.2 (30.9 
Inhabitants per square mile, 1920 45.8 |83.4 |17.7 |49.3 |89.6 (88.6 52.5 29.2 [65.2 |66.1 17.8 57.4 |85.5 
Per Cent Urban, 1910 -_... i 17.3 12.9 |29.1 /20.6 30.0 11.6 14.4 19.8 {14.8 /20.2 24.1 23.1 46.2 
Per Cent White, 1910 57.5 \71.8 (58.9 |54.9 |56.8 (43.7 68.0 87.2 (44.8 |78.3 82.2 67.4 (ee 
Per Cent of Land Improved, 1910 29.5 |24.0 | 5.4 /82.7 |18.2 90.4 28.8 99.5 (81.2 40.8 16.8 38.3 (25.1 
Expenditure for Fertilizers, 1909, per Acre Improved in 1910 ($) =| 0.79) 0.07) 2.00) 1.87| 0.38, 0.90 1.89 0 | 2.49] 0.11 0.02 0.70 0.24 
ee | 

WHITES San Se 
Per Cent of Rural Adults Illiterate, 1910__- ---| 18.5 9.6 | 7.4 11.8 22.6 | 7.0 [16.7 | 5.5 13.1 188 | 8.3 116 6.8 
Per Cent of Rural Adults Illiterate, 1920-_- “7} 10:1 | 66 | 6:1 | 85 [20.4 | 4.9 [122 | 4.1 {10.1 [11.2 | 78 | 92 | 64 
Per Cent of Farmers White, 1910 - 58.0 |70.3 70.5 = 54.5 40.0 |74.2 |89.2 (45.1 84.5 |83.3 73.9 85.5 
Value of Products Per Farm,* 1899-1900 ($) ----.--.-------------| 421 |880 /476 |458 /812 469 |386 |584t [641 |409 656 \528 700 
Value of Farm Land Per Acre, 1910 ($)  ~---- 10,08 /12.74/18.83 13.32)18.23 11.04/14.92/22.90 19.30,18.23/14.37/ 20.98 33.21 
Value of Farm Land Per Farm, 1910) ..--_--_2-------------..- 1081 |1245 2390 {1570 |2308 |1218 |1527 |3590 (2320 |1622 |4470 2670 5090 
Value of Buildings Per Farm, 1910 -..-_.._.....-.....----.-----.- 872 | 345 | G16 | G0 | 625 475 | 690 492 | 617 | 494 | 563 | 920 1130 
Value of Implements and Machinery__ -| (85| 93/ 109| 97 | 268/ 103| 86| 150 | 185 94! 154| 120 226 
Value of Live-Stock, Poultry and Bees --.-..--.-_-.---.-._...- 298 | 388 | 502 382 530 382 280 | 840 | 366 485 | 865 495 870 

ee aes Se ee 

NEGROES | 

! | | i 
Per Cent of Rural Adults literate, 1910______.-__._---.__.---__-- 50.8 |84.1 [34.0 48.2 [60.7 [44.9 42.9 26.3 49.1 [88.5 (85.8 jae 43.5 
Per Cent of Rural Adults Iliterate, 1920._.._.._--_-...--.---------] 42.8 |28.7 31.7 39.9 62.0 |36.9 |84.7 19.5 41.3 81.6 27.3 |34.1 35.7 
Per Cent of Farmers Negroes, 1910 ~.............--.......-...... 42.0 |29.6 29.4 42.1 45.5 |69.9 (25.4 | 6.9 64.9 15.6 |16.7 26.1 14.0 
Value of Products Per Farm,* 1899-1900 ($) 236 | 341 | 236 | $28 | 330 | 370 | 249 | 296+ 289, 285 | 329 | 191, 308 
Value of Farm Land Per Acre, 1910 ($) --..-.-...-.-.-...-.----- 11.65/21.94 12.10 14.98 17.04) 18.64 17.05 |20.46 21.38 21.94/18.38)14.64 17.90 
Value of Farm Land Per Farm, 1910 535 | 910 631 863° 666 | 731 | 827 1645 | 870 921 1116 | 676 847 
Value of Buildings Per Farm, 1910 -.--__--._..--..._-_..--..._- 132 | 174 | 176 | 188 | 159 | 171| 212| 209 © 155 181 | 183| 268 187 
Value of Implements and Machinery. as 80; 48' 41) 87; 81!) 34) 34! 61 $i 48| 47| $8! 3 
Value of Live-Stock, Poultry and Bees -.--_.........--...-.....- 182 | 242 | 197 | 200| 181 | 203 | 160 377 | 165 263 259 169 | 208 





* Not including crops fed to live-stock. 
+t Oklahoma and Indian Territory combined. 


where the negroes are greatly in the minority an 
opposite tendency is seen, for they do not like to 
live isolated from others of their race, and besides 
in some of the predominantly white sections of 
the South the presence of negroes in the rural 
districts is not tolerated, so that they go to the 
towns and find employment chiefly as laborers of 
various kinds. In the whole United States the 
proportion of negroes is larger among farmers 
than in the aggregate population, because most of 
the negroes are in the South, where farming is 
the leading occupation, and most of the whites in 
the North and West, where over half of the 
population is urban. 

The marked decrease in illiteracy in both races 
between 1910 and 1920 is probably due as much 
as anything else to the increased use of machinery 
on farms and elsewhere during the world war, 
calling for a higher type of labor. For at all 
times and places there seems to be a pretty close 
connection between the number of illiterates and 
the number of unskilled laborers.” 


2 See Scientific Monthly 10: 304. March, 1920. 


The farm product values are not strictly com- 
parable with the other yalues given just below 
them, on account of the considerable decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar between 1900 
and 1910; but if we increase them by two-thirds 
we ought to approximate pretty closely the cor- 
-responding figures for 1910, which are indeterm- 
inable from published census data, as previously 
stated. It would seem that the value of a year’s 
output of the average southern white farmer is 
nearly double that of his buildings, and*in the 
case of the negro about three times; while the 
average northern farmer needs about a full 
year’s crop to pay for his buildings, which have 
to be more substantial in cooler climates. 

The value of farm land per acre seems to de- 
pend more on density 6f population and intensity 
of farming than on intrinsic fertility, at least in 
the South. Another factor is that about half of 
the average American farm consists of unim- 
proved land, perhaps not differing in any import- 
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ant respect from neighboring wild land that has 
never been appropriated by farmers ; and in thinly 
settled regions where land is cheap the improved 
land may be only a small fraction of the total 
farm area. A separate valuation on improved 
land alone would be more significant (and would 
show less contrast between different areas), but 
not so easily obtained. (It is mainly the sparser 
population and large amount of unimproved farm 
land that makes land values lower in the South 
than in the North.) 

The land of negro farmers is often, perhaps 
usually, worth more per acre than that of whites 
in the same state or county, as the table shows. 
This is partly because the negroes tend to con- 
centrate in the more fertile regions, where there 
were large plantations in slavery days, but mainly 
because a negro usually owns (or rents) less 
unimproved land than his white neighbor. But 
for the whole country the value of negro farm 
land is lower than that of whites, for the simple 
reason that most of the negroes are in the South, 
where land is cheaper on the average than in the 
North. 

By dividing the value of land per farm by that 
per acre any one who cares to do so can get the 
average size of farms for the two races from this 
table about as easily as by digging it out of census 
reports. The value of the average southern white 
farmer’s buildings is usually about one-fourth 
that of his land and a little more than that of his 
live-stock, but the negroes have less expensive 
buildings. Substantially the same could be said 
of the country as a whole, though in some parts 
of the North the farm buildings are worth more 
than the land, partly on account of the cold clim- 
ate, and partly on account of the practice of tak- 
ing summer boarders, which brings a larger in- 
come than crops in some sections but is disre- 
garded by the census. And in some parts of the 
West the live-stock is worth several times as 
much as the buildings. 

On comparing the statistics for the several 
states it will be observed that in general dense 
population, low illiteracy percentages among the 
whites, high percentages of improved land, and 
high values of equipment and yield per farm go 
together. But there are numerous exceptions, 
and also much variation within each state, which 


will be brought out farther on, in the table for 
natural regions. 

The 1920 census gives more information about 
foreign-born farmers than any previous one, and 
although that class is relatively insignificant in the 
South, some statistics for them will be of suffi- 
cient interest to justify a second table, in which 
native and foreign whites are contrasted in the 
same twelve states and the whole United States, 
and some similar data for negroes and other col- 
ored races are added. 

Table 2 gives first the percentage that each 
class makes of the total, then the ratio of owners 
to total farm operators, and the value of their 
land and buildings per farm. The different colored 
races are not separated in the tenure statistics, 
but the percentages given for colored do not 
differ materially from what they would be for 
negroes alone, except in Oklahoma. The value 
of land and buildings per farm for Indians has 
been computed only for those states in which 
there are enough Indian farmers to make it 
worth while. Outside of Oklahoma the Indian 
population of the South is chiefly restricted to the 
Pamunkeys of eastern Virginia, the Cherokees in 
western North Carolina and the Croatans in 
Robeson and neighboring counties in the coastal 
plain of the same state, and about a thousand 
Choctaws in east-central Mississippi. Chinese 
and Japanese farmers are much rarer (operat- 
ing about one farm in 50,000 in the South), and 
chiefly confined to the neighborhood of a few sea- 
ports. (The census found 15 Japanese farmers 
in Florida in 1910 and none in 1920.) 

There are no other kinds of data available for 
foreign farmers than those given here, except the 
number of total and improved acres in their 
farms. Different nationalities could be treated 
separately if there were enough of any one in 
one state to make it worth while. The different 
nationalities of course differ more or less in their 
average standards of living, and there are great 
variations in the same nationality in different 
states, which however may not mean much, on 
account of the small numbers involved. Texas, 
which belongs ethnically to the West as much as 
to the South, has more foreign farmers than the 
other eleven states combined. 


*For further particulars see the 11th census volume on 
Indians. (683 pp. 1894.) 
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TABLE II 
SELECTED STATISTICS OF FARMERS IN THE SouTH BY Race anp Nativity, 1920 
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It will be seen from the table that the foreign- 
ers have somewhat higher standards than the 
native Southerners, except in Texas, where about 
half the foreign farmers are Mexicans.‘ This 
agrees very well with illiteracy statistics easily 
found in census reports, which show the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the rural districts of the 
South, except where there is a considerable min- 
ing industry, or the foreigners are mostly Mexi- 
cans or other Latin races, to be less among for- 
eigners than among the natives, quite unlike what 
it is in the cities and in the North. This is a little 
surprising in view of the reputed low standards 
of living in Europe as compared with America. 
Evidently the farmer immigrants are a picked lot, 
superior to the average of their fellow-country- 
men who remained at home, unless they have ele- 
vated themselves considerably since crossing the 
ocean. Even the Mexicans in Texas must be 
superior to those in Mexico, prohably because a 
person who migrates to a foreign country or dis- 
tant state is apt to be more ambitious or efficient 
than the average of the sedentary population. 

Indians seem to be generally intermediate be- 
tween whites and negroes in standards of living. 
But they rank very low in Mississippi, which 
explains why the Choctaws in that state when 
they travel by rail ride in the “Jim Crow” cars, 
unlike the Cherokees and Croatans of North 
Carolina, who ride with the whites. One often 





4In Texas there must be also many farmers who are of 
Mexican stock but were born on this side of the Rio Grande and 
are therefore not separated from native whites in the census 
returns. But the Texas authorities recognize them, in some 
counties at least, by providing separate schools for them as they 
do for negroes. 


reads of the wealthy Indians of Oklahoma, but 
their wealth does not seem to be especially mani- 
fested in farm land and buildings, — 


SECULAR VARIATIONS 


Before giving similar details for separate reg- 
ions it will be appropriate to consider the changes 
that have taken place in the standards of white 
farmers in various southern states since 1850, as 
indicated by the value of land and buildings per 
farm, which as stated above seems to be the best 
measure afforded by the census. Before the Civil 
War of course practically all farm operators in 
the United States were white, but after that ne- 
groes entered the business, as owners or tenants 
(renters and croppers), in gradually increasing 
numbers, so that statistics in which the races are 
not separated do not mean much. However, it 
appears from the census data and whatever other 
evidence is available that the number of negroes 
managing their own farms in 1870 (when about 
nine-tenths of them were still illiterate) must have 
been very small, so that if we assume that all 
farmers at that time were white we will not be 
far from the truth. Otherwise we would have 
little to show the great drop in farm values in 
the South brought about by the war. If any con- 
siderable number of negro farmers entered into 
the 1870 statistics, the true figures for whites 
would be correspondingly higher than those com- 
puted; but even with the possible inclusion of a 
few negroes the 1870 averages for some states 
are higher than those for whites in 1900, the 
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first year when the races were separated in the 
agricultural census returns. 

The farm values for the two races for 1880 
may be regarded as wholly indeterminate; but 
we can approximate the results for 1890 by as- 
suming that the ratio between the two races in 
farm values in each state was the same as in 1900, 
a year for which we have definite figures. This 
expedient brings out an important fact about 
Florida, which would be lost otherwise, and gives 
reasonably consistent results for the other south- 
ern states. The state average values for white 
and colored farmers in the southeastern states for 
1900, 1910 and i920 are given directly in some of 
the census tables. 

But in comparing different decades it will not 
do to take the price figures literally, for the value 
or purchasing power of the dollar is constantly 
fluctuating ; a fact that most of us perhaps did not 
realize until it was impressed on us by the recent 
World War, which reduced the purchasing power 
of money in the United States just about half. 
The Civil War had a similar effect on a smaller 
scale, and in 1870 a gold dollar was worth about 
25 per cent more than a paper dollar. (In some 
European countries so much paper money has 
been printed since the war that the value of the 
unit of money has been reduced several hundred- 
fold.) 

Economists have constructed price curves 
showing the fluctuations in this and a few other 
countries for many years back, but the data up 
to 25 or 30 years ago are rather meager, so that 
the results cannot be accepted with confidence.® 
Worse still for our purposes, farms and farm 
products do not seem to have followed the same 
price laws as tne commodities selected by the 
economists. For example, between 1850 and 
1860 there was a decided increase in the apparent 
value of the average farm in every state in the 
Union except one (presumably due mainly to the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848), and the 
per capita wealth of the whole country increased 
from $308 to $514, according to the census, but 
the commodity price curves that have been pub- 
lished show very little difference between those 
two years, although there was some fluctuation 





5 Several such curves can be found in Prof. Irving Fisher’s 
book, ‘Why the Dollar is Shrinking” (1914), and_some more 
recent ones, showing the effect of the world war, in Bulletin 999 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture “Prices of Farm 
Products in the United States,” by G. F. Warren (1921). 


in intervening years. Again, between 1900 and 
1910 the apparent value of farm land per acre in 
the United States more than doubled (while the 
population increased only 21 per cent, and the 
rural population less than that), and the value 
of crops (not total, but for equivalent quantities) 
increased about two-thirds, while prices of the 
commodities selected by Fisher and other econo- 
mists increased only about 25 per cent. 

The best way of getting around this difficulty 
at present seems to be to assume that the aver- 
age standard of living of white farmers in the 
whole United States has not changed since 1850, 
and compute the ratio of each state average to 
the United States average at each census. And 
then when (or if) the economists finally decide 
on the true purchasing power of the dollar at 
these different periods further corrections may 
be made. As a matter of fact, it seems likely the 
standards did rise in the older parts of the coun- 
try between 1850 and 1860, but perhaps not in 
the country as a whole, on account of the rapid 
settling up of the West by pioneers with rather 
primitive modes of living. There must have been 
a considerable decline in the United States aver- 
age during the Civil War decade, and a lesser 
one during the World War, but at other times 
the tendency has probably been upward. 

The first graph (fig. 1) shows the results of 
this study for each state that has as many as 10 
per cent of negro farmers at the present time, and 
a few border states, such as Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Oklahoma. The United 
States white average is represented by a straight 
line, but the number of dollars corresponding to 
the value of land and buildings per farm at each 
census is written just above the line. For 1870 
both paper and gold values are given, the latter 
in parenthesis. The values for each state are 
represented as percentages of the United States 
average, and the points thus determined con- 
nected by smooth curves, using several different 
kinds of lines to make them easier to follow. All 
curves are for white farmers only, except one 
near the lower right-hand corner, which is for 
all negro farmers in the United States. If sepa- 
rate curves had been drawn for the negroes in 
each state some of them would have been too 
close together to be distinguished on the scale 
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used, for there is always less variation among 
negroes than among whites. 

It should be borne in mind that before the 
Civil War Virginia included what is now West 
Virginia, which was then rather thinly settled 
and primitive, so that if one should go to the 
trouble of picking out the counties belonging to 
Virginia proper (nearly 100 in number) and 
adding the returns from them it would probably 
make the ante-bellum averages for that state 
somewhat higher. The 1850 and 1860 values for 
Louisiana were about three times the United 
States average, and could not be shown on the 
graph without using a considerably smaller scale, 
which would have put some of the other curves 
too close together. There may have been some 
error in the Louisiana figures, or some unusual 
definition of farm used there; which could be 
tested by studying the returns for separate regions 
or parishes, if one had the time. 
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Fig. 1. Graph showing secular variations in value of 
land and buildings per farm in the several southeastern 
states from 1850 to 1920. All curves are for white 
farmers, except the lowest one, which is for all negro 
farmers in the United States. The average for all 
white farmers in the United States is taken as 100 per 
cent, and all other values computed as percentages of 
that; vertical distances indicating percentages, as shown 
on the margins. The actual number of dollars repre- 
senting the United States white average at each decade 
is written just above the 100 per cent line, and for 1870 
both paper and gold values are given. The values for 
Virginia in 1850 and 1860 include what is now West 
Virginia. 

The effect of the Civil War is most striking. 
It caused a sharp drop in the farm value curve 
below the United States average, where they 


for every Confederate state, and put them all 


have remained ever since. Some of them have 
declined still further since 1870 (unless the true 
standards in the whole country, used as a basis 
for comparison, have risen considerably), while 
others have recovered noticeably. Generally 
speaking, the decline during the war was greatest 
in the states that had the largest proportion of 
slaves. (It would be very interesting, if it were 
possible, to ascertain what changes of this kind 
have taken place in various European countries 
as a result of the World War.) 

The curve for Florida is very interesting. If 
the method of computation used is valid, that 
state led all the southern states in farm values in 
1890, and was climbing rapidly; but the severe 
freezes of 1895 and 1899, which dealt a stag- 
gering blow to the orange growers, caused about 
as great a drop as the Civil War did, and a con- 
siderable exodus of farmers of northern origin. 
In the whole state the value of land and buildings 
per iarm (for both races) dropped from $2125 
in 1890 to $1000 in i900. In the central part of 
the state, where most of the oranges were raised 
then, the decline was from $4000 (which was 
above the United States average) to $1514, and 
in the rest of the state only from $1138 to $810. 
Some of the northern counties, outside of the 
orange belt, were hardly affected at all. 

Oklahoma of course did not get on the map 
until 1889. It absorbed the Indian Territory 
when admitted to statehood in 1907, and the fig- 
ures for the two territories have been combined 
for 1900 also. (There seems to be no agricul- 
tural returns for 1890 from the Indian Terri- 
tory.) Oklahoma passed through its pioneer 
stage very rapidly, and since about 1905 its white 
farmers have been ahead of those in the states 
southeast of it. Just what the slight decline 
since 1910 signifies the writer is unable to say. 





* The following statistics of per capita wealth for the whole 
United States and the South Atlantic (Delaware to Florida) 
and South Central (Kentucky to Texas) states illustrate the 
effects of the Civil War in another way. They are taken from 
page 955 of the third volume of the Compendium of the 11th 

ensus, where similar figures for each state can also be found. 


Year Whole U. S. South Atlantic South Central 


BBOO. sis icseceeunes $ 308 333 $299 
EE PRT ree 514 598 
See Sos chéewaea nee 780 384 334 
TED vecnccvcced eden 870 495 435 
ad LET ET eT 1036 579 569 


It should be borne in mind that these figures are only approxi- 
mations, for it is hard to measure wealth exactly; and: also 
that currency values were inflated about 25 per cent in 1870, and 
the value of the dollar varied somewhat at other times. But 
the general tendencies are unmistakable. 
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The rapid decline of the Maryland average in 
recent decades is also surprising, but all the states 
northeast of it have shown a similar tendency. 
The significant feature of the whole graph is 
that the reputations of the several states for civil- 
ization and culture at different periods, and the 
relative number of eminent men produced (states- 
men rather than scientists, for very few great 
scientists are the sons of farmers) have been 
approximately proportional to the standards of 
living of the white farmers. Although great 
wealth may not be very conducive to the produc- 
tion of noted persons, extreme poverty is not 
either; and few farmers now are rich enough to 
let their sons grow up in idleness. The graph 
likewise makes it pretty plain why residents of 
Georgia, Alabama, etc., whose ancestors came 
from Virginia or South Carolina are proud of 
the fact. At the present time the equality of the 
country roads also corresponds roughly to the 
standards of living or wealth of the farmers, 
though density of population and percentage of 
whites have some influence too. For example, 
Maryland has better roads than Virginia, and 














Alabama is surpassed in that respect by North 
Carolina and Georgia, and perhaps even by 
Florida, which is much more thinly settled. 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS 


Now ratios and averages for states only, such 
as have been given in great variety in the reports 
of recent censuses, are worth comparatively little, 
except for comparison with other ratios for the 
same states, as in the foregoing tables. State 
averages are likely to obscure many significant 
facts, on account of the geographical diversity of 
most states; and that brings us to the main theme 
of this paper. The United States can be divided 
into something like two hundred natural regions, 
each of which is reasonably homogeneous in soil, 
climate, vegetation, population, etc., and differs 
perceptibly from all adjacent regions, though its 
boundaries may be very indistinct. It is far better 
to study these than arbitrary political units like 
states and counties, but that involves considerable 
labor, for the average region covers about 15 
counties, whose census figures must be copied, 
added and divided to get the significant ratios. 


REGIONAL MAP 
OF PART OF THE 
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Fig. 2. Map showing location of the regions for which statistics are given herein (except one or two in 
southern Florida), as well as a few smaller and extra-limital ones. State lines (whether rivers, mountains, or 
imaginary lines) are broken, and regional boundaries are continuous, except that a few minor subdivisions are 


indicated by dotted lines. 
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On account of the time required for such com- 
putations, and the fact that geographers are not 
yet tty agreed on the boundaries of some 
of the natural regions to make it feasible for the 
census to take cognizance of them, millions of 
census figures which have been gathered and pub- 
lished at great expense are lying idle or going to 
waste, as it were. This paper is an attempt to 
extract some of the riches from that almost un- 
worked mine of information. Some attempt was 
indeed made by the 10th and 12th Census (1880 
and 1900) to compute regional statistics, but our 
geographical knowledge was much less complete 
in those days than it is now, and even yet natural 
regions receive scant recognition in the descrip- 
tions of single states in our school geographies. 

The accompanying map shows the principal 
natural regions, about fifty in number, in the 
seven southeasternmost states and small parts of 
adjoining ones. Of the states listed in the first 
two tables, most of Virginia, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, all of Oklahoma and Tc cas, and the 
peninsular part of Florida, are left off the map, 
because to put all those on a single page would 
require a scale too small to show the desired de- 
tails, and also because the writer is less familiar 
with those than with the area mapped." Some- 
what similar maps covering the whole cotton belt 
are those of Dr. E. W. Hilgard in the 5th volume 
of the Tenth Census (between pages 14 and 15), 
and H. H. Bennett in his “Soils and Agriculture 
of the Southern States” (1921).§ But those are 
ostensibly based on soil only, while the present 
map takes into consideration topography, vegeta- 
tion, and various other things. 

Neither the writer nor any one else has crossed 
the boundaries of these regions at enough points 
to be absolutely sure of their locations, and some 
of them are rather ill-defined at best, so that there 
will doubtless be some points still unsettled a 
hundred years from now. And some of the 
boundaries, though sharp enough, are very intri- 
cate, but they have been drawn pretty smoothly 
for the sake of simplicity. A few minor sub- 
divisions are indicated by dotted lines. 

The names of all the regions that are large 
enough are inserted in their proper places. Some 





TI have been in nearly all the regions shown on the map, 
and have already published statistics of vegetation, — 
or agriculture for most of them, in the reports of the Alabama 
and Florida geological surveys and various scientific periodicals. 


® Reviewed in Geog. Review (New York) 11: 634-635. 1921. 
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of these names are in everyday use locally, while 
others are necessarily somewhat arbitrary, on ac- 
count of the distinctness of many of the regions 
not being clearly recognized by unscientific peo- 
ple who have not traveled much. The same region 
may also have a different name in different states, 
especially where an adjective indicating carto- 
graphical location is part of the name. State 
boundaries are shown, but the names of states 
and cities are left off, because they would crowd 
such a small map too much. 

No descriptions of the regions will be at- 
tempted here, but the names themselves are de- 
scriptive to some extent, and additional informa- 
tion can be found in the 5th and 6th volumes of 
the Tenth Census, in various state geological 
reports, and in a few other easily accessible pub- 
lications. The statistical table below also teils a 
great deal about each region, when it is studied 
carefully. 

Cultural conditions in the several regions have 
been ascertained by adding the census figures for 
all counties lying wholly or mostly in each region 
and computing the desired ratios; but there will 
always be some uncertainty about what counties 
should be used for some of the regions, especially 
in states like Alabama and Florida, where most 
of the counties are too large and diversified for 
statistical refinements. For this reason the per- 
centages and other ratios in Table 3 are given 
only to the nearest integer (or nearest ten in the 
case of some of the larger numbers) ; for to carry 
them out to one or more decimals would give 
them a deceptive appearance of greater accuracy 
than can be claimed for them, besides taking up 
more space and making them harder to read and 
remember. In a few cases where the ratios are 
too uncertain, on account of the known uneven 
distribution of population in large counties trav- 
ersed by narrow regions, or the small number of 
negro farmers, or for some other good reason, 
some figures are omitted. 

All regions whose statistics are based on only 
one county, and some that are represented by 
only two counties, are omitted from the table. 
The regions are grouped by states, and those that 
extend into more than one state are listed sepa- 
ately for each state in which they cover more 
than one or two counties. This may bring out 
some interesting similarities and differences be- 
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tween parts of the same region in different states. 
For a region homogeneous in soil and topogra- 
phy might vary perceptibly in climate if it ex- 
tended far enough north and south, and civiliza- 
tion often varies independently of environment, 
too. Where the statistical differences between 
different parts of the same region are very 
marked they may suggest the desirability of mak- 
ing finer subdivisions, as has already happened 
more than once in the writer’s experience. 

In each column the highest figure for each 
state is printed in heavy type and the lowest in 
italics, unless there are two so nearly the same 
that it is difficult to decide. This device helps 
bring out the range of variation within a state, 
and also facilitates correlating different factors, 
for one and the same region often ranks highest 
or lowest in several different things. 

The statistics in the following tab!c are all 
from the 13th Census (1910), because no other 
gives so much detail for white and negro farm- 
ers separately. They are based on the returns 
from over 400 counties, containing about 13 mil- 
lion people and 1% million farms, and they com- 
prise five sets of ratios from the population 
tables and four from the agricultural tables. The 
population ratios are first the number of inhabit- 
ants per square mile, percentage urban, and per- 
cent white, as in the preceding table for whole 
states, and then the percentage of illiterates 
among white and negro adult males. (Rural in- 
stead of total illiteracy could have been com- 
puted by first substracting the cities, but that 
would have taken more time than its importance 
seemed to warrant. ) 

The first agricultural ratio is the percentage of 
improved land, which as already stated is one of 
the best indicators of the fertility of the soil. 
The next is the percentage of white farmers, and 
the difference between that and 100 is practically 
the percentage of negro farmers, for there are 
very few Indians or Mongolians farming in the 
southeastern states, as shown in Table 2. The 
whites are nearly all native, as already pointed 
out. 

Finally, the value of land and buildings per 
farm is given for whites and negroes separately, 
except that the negro averages are omitted in a 
few cases where the number of farmers of that 
race is too small, Similar figures could have been 
computed for Indians and Mongolians, where 
there are any such, by first subtracting the re- 


TABLE III 


Statistics ILLUSTRATING SocIAL AND Economic Con- 
DITIONS IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES IN 1910, 
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turns for negroes from those for total colored 
(which are given in different census tables), but 
that did not seem worth while, especially since 
some state averages for Indians have already 
been given in Table 2. 

The statistical map (fig. 3) will help the 
reader to see the contrasts between neighboring 
regions. This has the same regional boundaries 
as the other map, but instead of the names of the 
regions there are the 1910 values of land and 
buildings per farm, for whites and negroes, sepa- 
rately, taken from Table 3. The state of affairs 
might have been made still clearer by putting on 
the map some indication of the relative numbers 
of the two races, either by varying the size of 
the figures proportionately, or by using small cir- 
cles with black and white sectors of suitable size ; 
but the small scale of the map made such refine- 
ments impracticable. If only one state at a time 
was being studied one could very well do one of 
these things, and also indicate the proportion of 
improved land (the best indicator of soil fer- 
tility) in each region by shading or dots. 

It will be seen at once from the table and map 
that there are often great differences in one or 
more of the statistical indications of civilization 
and prosperity between adjacent regions, and 
sometimes between parts of the same region in 
different states. These differences cannot be due 
to mere errors of enumeration, for nearly every 
ratio in the table represents the average of sev- 
eral thousand farms or eight or ten times that 
number of people. At the same time they are 
not necessarily closely correlated with environ- 
ment, though it is reasonable to suppose that dur- 
ing the progress of settlement two similar and 
adjoining counties would be more likely to attract 
the same class of people than two very different 
or widely separated ones.°® 

It seems that the standards of living among 
farmers are often, perhaps usually, high where 
there is a large percentage of urban population, 
for the proximity of a city makes land values 
higher and farming more intensive, and keeps 
the farmers who visit the city frequently in 
touch with the currents of civilization. Near one 





*¥or example, in 1880, the latest year for which such data 
are available by counties, Virginians outnumbered North Caro- 
linians in several of the most fertile counties of Georgia, while 
South Carolinians predominated in many slightly less fertile 
counties, and North Carolinians in the sandy wire-grass country, 
as well as in the corresponding parts of Alabama. 


extreme in this respect are the Nashville Basin 
in Tennessee, the Upper Piedmont in North 
Carolina, the coast strip of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and the East Florida flatwoods; and 
toward the other are the Blue Ridge and Cumber- 
land Plateau, the slate belt of North Carolina, 
and the Gulf Hammock region of Florida. 


The illiteracy percentage for either race, gen- 
erally speaking, is roughly inversely proportional 
to the value of land and buildings per farm, for 
prosperous farmers are of course more likely 
than others to give their children an education. 
Illiteracy also varies inversely with the density of 
population and percentage of urban population, 
for children living several miles from a school 
have a better excuse for staying away from it 
than those in cities, and the compulsory educa- 
tion laws of some states exempt persons living 
more than a certain distance from a public school. 
Regions where illiteracy is rather high among the 
whites are the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
Plateau ; and it is low along the coast from South 
Carolina southward, in most parts of the Florida 
peninsula, and in the black belt of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

Taking the percentage of improved land as an 
index of soil fertility, one might assume on a 
hasty examination of the table that the most pros- 
perous farmers, whites especially, are on the most 
fertile soils, as is widely believed. But a glance 
at the Florida section of the table shows that 
there must be other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. The highest standards for both whites 
and negroes (above the United States average for 
both) are in the east coast strip of Florida, where 
the soil is very poor and the climate semi-tropical ; 
and some other near-by regions with equally poor 
soils (one of them a little off the map, but in- 
cluded in the table because of its high civilization ) 
rank nearly as high. The high rank of most parts 
of peninsular Florida may be partly accounted 
for by recent immigration from northern states, 
but that would not explain the prosperity of the 
negroes there very well, for they probably did 
not come from very far away. The lowest stand- 
ards for whites are in the mountains of Tennes- 
see and Georgia, where the climate is not very 
different from that of southern New England. 
The poorest negro farmers are on the coast of 
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South Carolina, but the majority of them there 
own their farms, strange to say. 

The whites also rank high and the negroes low 
in regions where the latter are greatly in the 
majority, like the coast strip of South Carolina 
and Georgia, the black belt of Alabama, and the 
Yazoo delta of Mississippi; probably on account 
of the old plantation system still persisting to a 
considerable degree in those regions. It is espe- 
cially interesting to compare the upper and lower 
divisions of the Piedmont in South Carolina and 
Georgia, which differ very little in soil or topog- 
raphy, but much more in racial composition of the 
population, probably mainly for historical rea- 
sons. The contrast between the two races, both 
in illiteracy and in farm building values, is great- 
est in the Lower Piedmont, where negroes out- 
number whites about two to one. The red lime 
lands and lime-sink region of Georgia show much 
the same sort of contrasts, as do the eastern and 
western divisions of the southern red hills in 
Alabama ;!° but in those cases there are differ- 
ences of soil or topography to be taken into 
consideration. 

As is to be expected, the whites are superior 
to the negroes in every region (and also in every 
county, with one or two apparent exceptions 
which are probably due to errors in the census 
tables). Wherever similar statistics for Indian 
farmers have been computed they have been 
found intermediate between whites and negroes 
in nearly every respect. 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS 


In the foregoing pages averages for states and 
regions have been discussed, without any inti- 
mation of how many farmers of each race in a 
given area might be above or below the average 
for that area, or how far the extremes might 
depart from the average. That is a very import- 
ant matter from a sociological standpoint, but the 
data illustrating such variations are not as full 
as one might wish. 

If all the inhabitants (or any large racial, 
national, or other group of them) in any com- 
munity of sufficient size could be arranged in 
order of age, wealth, education or efficiency, and 
the results expressed graphically, we would get 
a “J-shaped” curve, convex toward the base-line, 


See South Atlantic Quarterly 19: 209. July, 1920. 


for there seem to be always more individuals 
below the average than above, and more in the 
lower grades than in the higher. This is a funda- 
mental tendency, not peculiar to mankind or 
human institutions, for mountains arranged in 
order of height, rivers in order of length, islands 
in order of area, trees in a forest in order of 
size or abundance, and genera in order of the 
number of species in them, all follow essentially 
the same law of probabilities. A good illustra- 
tion of the same principle applied to human 
affairs is found in the income tax statistics which 
have been available for every state in recent 
years, the number of incomes of a given magni- 
tude being roughly inversely proportional to the 
amount of the income.!! 

There are at least three kinds of census data 
which afford measures of social gradations among 
farmers. The census of 1860 gave for every 
county in the slave states the number of slave- 
holders owning 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (etc.) slaves, from 
which curves could be constructed for almost 
every region. But there is nothing to show how 
many of the slaves were on farms and how many 
were domestic servants in cities, etc., and besides, 
slavery statistics have little to do with present 
conditions. }2 

The census of 1900 grades the farms of white 
and colored farmers of each tenure class in every 
state (but not by counties) according to the value 
of products not fed to live-stock in the preceding 
year; and from these data Figure 4 has been 
constructed, with one curve for all farmers in 
the United States, and others for white and col- 
ored farmers and owners, managers and tenants 
in the “South Atlantic’ (Delaware and West 
Virginia to Florida) and “South Central” (Ken- 
tucky to Texas) states combined. There are no 
data of this kind for race and tenant groups sim- 
ultaneously, so that it is impossible to compare 
white tenants with negro owners, etc. The curves 





“Tf it was exactly inversely proportional the resulting curve 
would be an equilateral hyperbola; but all the individual varia- 
tion curves shown below are unsymmetrical, and therefore pre- 
sumably of some degree higher than second. 


“There is a curious error in the published slavery statistics, 
which it will be well to point out here to prevent future investi- 
gators from being. misled by it. On page 224 of the agricul- 
tural volume of the 8th Census the number of slave-holders in 
Arkansas is given as 11,481, which seems reasonable. But on 
page 247 the corresponding figure is 1149, which would make 
nearly 100 slaves per owner, instead of 10, the usual number. 
That is not a simple typcusagtecel error, however, for it is the 
correct sum of the other numbers in the same line, which of 
course differ widely from the presumably correct ones on page 
224. When this correction is made it changes the United States 
total of slave-holders from 384,884 to 395,216. 
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for whites and owners so nearly coincide that 
they have been drawn as one. “Colored” in- 
cludes a few Indians, etc., but not enough to 
make any perceptible difference between such a 
curve and one for negroes alone. 

Horizontal distances represent percentages, and 
vertical distances dollars. The distances from 
any point on any curve to the right and left 
margins of the graph correspond with the per- 
centage of farms having value of products above 
and below the figure indicated. The curves have 
been drawn as smoothly as possible through the 
known points, which are those on the numbered 
horizontal lines. There are no data above $2500, 
so the curves have not been extended much above 
that point. At the lower end the curves do not 
reach quite out to the left-hand margin, on ac- 
count of a small percentage of farms reporting 
no production, those presumably being the ones 
just established in the census year. The average 
point on each curve (easily determined from the 
statistics) is indicated by a cross with the cor- 
responding number of dollars beside it; and it 
will be seen that it is above the median (the 
point where the 50 per cent line crosses) in every 
case, but proportionately more so among whites 
than among negroes, and owners than tenants. 


Every United States census since 1860 has 
divided the farms in each state and county (and 
sometimes also by tenure classes, etc.) into sev- 
eral size groups. In 1860 and 1870 the group- 
ing was based on improved acreage (though that 
fact is not clearly stated in the reports), but since 
then only total acreage has been considered, and 
that is less significant, especially in regions like 
the southern pine lands, where the greater part 
of the average farm is wild land, not perceptibly 
different from adjoining land that has never been 
appropriated by farmers. For 1910 separate fig- 
ures are available for colored farmers (in coun- 
ties that had as many as 100 negro farmers), 
and by subtracting those from the totals we can 
get the corresponding figures for whites. The 
dividing points for farm sizes used at the last 
three censuses are 3, 10, 20, 50, 100, 175, 260, 
500 and 1000 acres. 

Curves for whole states would not mean much, 
and might be very much alike; but to put those 
for every region in the South on the same graph 
would make a confused mass of lines, unless a 
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Fig. 3. Map showing same regions as in Fig. 2 with 
1910 values of land and buildings per farm for whites 
and negroes separately in every region in the seven 
southeasternmost states (except southern Florida) that 
is large enough, taken from Table 3. The upper figures 
are for whites and the lower for negroes, but the latter 
are omitted in a few regions that have less than 1 per 
cent of negro farmers. 


pretty large scale were used. Figure 5 presents 
the central portions (the extremities being left 
off to allow of a larger scale being used) of the 
1910 farm size curves for three regions with 
negroes decidedly in the majority, namely, the 
red lime lands of Georgia, the black belt of Ala- 
bama, and the Yazoo delta of Mississippi; and 
two with very few negroes, the Blue Ridge of 
Georgia and the coal region (extension of the 
Cumberland Plateau) of Alabama. For the first 
three there are separate curves for white and 
colored (all or nearly all negro) farmers, but the 
other two curves are for all farmers, for there are 
no separate data of this kind for colored farmers 
in those regions, and even if there were the differ- 
ence between the curves for all farmers and those 
for whites would be scarcely perceptible.*% 

The curves are similar in form to those in Fig. 
4, and might be called unsymmetrical hyperbolas 
until a more exact mathematical term for them 
is found. They show again the superiority of 
whites in regions that have many negroes to 
negroes in the same regions and whites in some 
other regions that have few negroes. 


18 Some curves of the same sort for white and colored farmers 
in several paene in southern Alabama have been published on 
page 131 of ial Report No. 11 of the Geological Survey of 
Alabama, 1920. Some school population curves for central 
Florida, showing similar tendencies, can be found on page 253 
~ the 13th Annual Report of the Florida Geological Survey, 
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Fig. 4. Graph showing gradations among different 
racial and tenure classes of farmers in the southeastern 
United States (Delaware to Texas) in 1900 with respect 
to value of products (other than those fed to live-stock) 
per farm in 1899, with one curve for all farms in the 
United States for comparison. The average point on 
each curve is marked by a cross, with the corresponding 
number of dollars beside it. In the case of the curves 
for whites and owners, which cannot be separated on 
this small scale, the upper average (500) is for whites 
and the lower (478) for owners. 













In the whole United States in 1900, 86.6 per cent of 
the farmers were white and 13.0 per cent negroes, and 
63.7 per cent owners and part owners, 1.0 per cent man- 
agers, and 35.3 per cent tenants. In the southeastern 
states white farmers constituted 71.7 per cent of the tctal, 
and 63.1 per cent of them were owners and part owners, 
0.9 per cent managers, and 36.1 per cent tenants (mostly 
share tenants or croppers). Of the colored farmers in 
the southeast (98.9 per cent of them negroes), 24.6 per 
cent were owners and part owners, 0.2 per cent managers, 
and 75.2 per cent tenants, about equally divided between 
renters and croppers. In the southeast 85.3 per cent of 
the owners, 91.5 per cent of the managers, 40.8 per cent 
of the cash tenants, and 63.6 per cent of the share ten- 
ants (or 55.1 per cent of all tenants) were white. 

The average points are marked by crosses and 
numbers as before, and where they are nearest 
(measured horizontally) to the median we may 
assume that society is more nearly homogeneous 
or “democratic” than where the opposite tendency 
is shown, regardless of whether the average itself 
is high or low. In this respect, as in many others, 
negroes are usually more primitive or less vari- 
able than whites, as we should expect, but there 
is a marked difference between the whites in the 
three plantation regions and those in the two 


mountain regions. 




















Fig. 5. Graph showing gradations in size of farms of white and colored farmers in 1910 in three regions in 
the South where most of the farmers are negroes, and of all farms in two regions where the farmers are nearly 
all white. The average points are marked by crosses and numbers, as before, and the tapering ends of the curves 


are left off to economize space. 
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COMMUNITY FORCES: A STUDY OF THE NON-PARTISAN 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN SEATTLE 


R. D. McKenzie 


and social forces; sociologists are be- 

ginning to differentiate between the 
natural or ecological order and the social or polit- 
ical order. The forces which determine the 
physical and economic structure of community 
may be referred to as ecological, while those that 
determine the social and political policies may be 
differentiated as social forces. Obviously social 
and ecological forces may have a common basis, 
but for purposes of investigation it is legitimate 
to make the distinction. Community in its dis- 
tributive and competitive aspects is an ecological 
product, but in its social policies and forms of 
control, it is a political entity. 

In this paper I shall limit myself to consider- 
ation of some of the social forces at work determ- 
ining the political policies of a single city. The 
forces which determine political policy are much 
the same for all our cities, differing merely in 
relative proportions and strength rather than in 
kind. Seattle affords unusually interesting data 
for a study of community forces. In the first 
place it is the youngest of our large cities, having 
in a single generation grown from a small village 
to a city of about 320,000 inhabitants. Many of 
its village pioneers are still residing within its 
confines. Some families who once were domi- 
nant forces in the community have lived to see 
their prestige fade away, while other pioneer 
families have come forward with increasing in- 
fluence. Community forces have their foci in 
individuals and groups of individuals; they are 
ever in process of change, now one force, now 
another gains temporary dominance. The pres- 


Of ic is the product of physical 


1See Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 


Sociology, chs. 7-8. 


ent represents merely a momentary stage of un- 
stable equilibrium between competing forces. 

Another element that makes Seattle favorable 
ground for the study of community controls is 
the fact that in her political life she has adopted 
the non-partisan system of municipal elections. 
Forces which under the old system were con- 
cealed in political party organizations, now reveal 
themselves to public observation. This does not 
mean to imply, however, that there are no subtle 
forces at work operating without the knowledge 
of the public; such a conclusion would be naive. 
The point is merely that the non-partisan system 
of election brings into relief many of these forces 
which were formerly obscured under the partisan 
system. It is the purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt to discover and evaluate the more important 
of these forces as they have exhibited themselves 
in the municipal elections of Seattle during the 
thirteen years that the city has been under the 
system of non-partisan government. The data 
on which the study is based are taken from the 
official documents and reports of the city for the 
last thirteen general elections, also from news- 
paper files and the official publications of various 
groups and organizations that have participated 
in the municipal elections. Lack of time pre- 
vented the inclusion of port and school election 
data in this study although occasionally port and 
school questions are the leading points of issue 
at the city general elections. 

Our political tradition demands that our elected 
officials shall belong in the community which they 
serve, that is, they shall have residence there; 
also that they shall represent locality interests— 
werd or city. Seattle has thirteen elective offi- 
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cials, all of whom are selected from the city at 
large; the mayor for a period of two years, nine 
councilmen elected for three year terms, three 
each year, a corporation counsel, a comptroller, 
and a city treasurer each elected for a four year 
term. 

Under the non-partisan system which went into 
effect in 1911, any qualified citizen may, on pay- 
ment of the required deposit fee, tender his name 
for nomination for any of the elective offices of 
the city, and the chances of his becoming a public 
official are determined by his ability to obtain 
votes. Under such a system it is obvious that 
the impulse to file for office either arises within 
the individual himself or is stimulated by some 
interested organization or group. But at all events 
it is usually a case of the individual seeking the 
office for its emoluments rather than the office 
seeking the man on account of his qualifications. 
It is the aim of this paper to ascertain what sort 
of persons, under such circumstances, seek pub- 
lic office and what determines their fate in the 
competitive struggle to secure election. In a city 
as large and mobile as Seattle it is obvious that 
the name of any candidate, no matter what his 
qualifications, will be “John Doe” to a large ele- 
ment of the electorate. The success or failure of 
a candidate, therefore, to obtain office will depend 
much more upon the relative effectiveness of his 
particular agencies of publicity than upon his 
comparative fitness for office. Publicity, how- 
ever, includes much more than political propa- 
ganda during election campaigns. It depends also 
upon the amount of local prominence that the 
individual has attained in the past. Therefore, 
other things equal, age, length of residence in the 
city, previous official experience, extent of mem- 
bership in organizations and clubs all function as 
elements in political success. 


1. NUMBER AND VARIETY OF CANDIDATES 


A total of 412 candidates, eleven of whom were 
women, filed for nomination to fill the 73 elective 
positions in the city government during the last 
thirteen general elections. The number of filings 
at the primaries varies from 68 in 1911 to 10 in 
1919. On the whole there has been a general 
decrease with the years in the number of aspir- 
ants for public office. 


The list of candidates includes representatives 
from at least 41 different states of the union and 
16 foreign countries, only four being natives of 
the state of Washington, three of whom were 
born in Seattle! In a single year, 1922, the 23 
candidates who filed for office hailed from 15 
different states and 2 foreign countries but our 
own state of Washington did not appear on the 
nativity list. Probably the best way to give a 
general conception of the variety of human beings 
that file for office is to furnish an enumeration of 
the vocations they represent. Table I indicates 
the occupation at the time of first filing for office. 


TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONS OF CANDIDATES 








Lawyers and judges 73 Manufacturers ............ 2 
Real estate dealers...... i Dee ic. 2 
PENI D aicnicesicmenticivense 27 Laundrymen ................ 2 
Public employees.......... a Conductor ...........:....... -1 
Retail merchants.......... 18 Civil service.................. 1 
(Sadana 4 6Sereaty 2 1 
Clerks MM Pinides 1 
Newspapermen ............ 14 Pilot l 
Accountants .................. te OWE cee 1 
COMIOIIONS inc on. ene oe 1 
LOOOTS oc -: eee 1 
eee 11 Auctioneer .................... 1 
Hotel proprietors.......... 10° Inspector =................... 1 
Cooks and bakers........ 1. : ee 1 
Insurance agents.......... ©: RM niin 1 
Restaurant prop’s.......... , 2 ee 1 
NN et ec 7 Photographer .............. 1 
Peete § Dette ok 1 
Housewives .................. §. FOMIGCRT sinned 1 
RII cies isienndlatas Mr IE oc ssicesnciseniabanes 1 
gf ee ee 4 Bernd. os 1 
iliac RSS re 4 Customs officer............. 1 
Nurserymen _................ 3 Bete eas 1 
NG akciconcicieicansdis 3 Undertaker .................. l 
Auto dealers.................. 3: Loeetieee Ss 1 
Lumber dealers............ 2 Unease 2. 26 
Fuel dealers.................. 2 — 
PN > isiuiicetinedeiions 2 I ade cadinias bs 412 


Law and real estate furnish far more than their 
proportionate quotas to city officialdom. Even 
allowing for the fact that one of the elective city 
offices, that of corporation counsel, requires that 
the candidate be an attorney still it is evident 
that the profession of law is maintaining its tra- 
ditional status in supplying the community with 
public officials. The relatively high rating of real 
estate may be partially due to the fact that a 
large number of lawyers are engaged in that 











business. But it is probably true that real estate 
dealers are more directly concerned in community 
projects than most other vocational groups. How- 
ever, the large and varied assortment of occupa- 
tions represented, indicates that no vocational 
group is immune from the public office germ. 

Age distribution. The political germ is not a 
disease of early youth; like cancer it withholds 
its ravages until almost the middle span of life is 
reached, and once acquired, it is almost equally 
incurable. It lingers until death, or extreme old 
age. Table II shows the time of life when citi- 
zens tend to become infected with the desire for 
public service. 


Tasie II 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF CANDIDATES 

All Candidates Elected Officials 
Age Group No. Percent No. Percent 

Under 30 .......... 4 1.1 0 0 
en 24 6.7 6 8.2 
35 — 40 .......... 38 10.6 8 10.9 
40 — 45 .......... 57 15.9 1] 15.1 
45 — 50 ........... 81 22.6 17 23.3 
50 — 55 ....... 68 18.9 10 13.7 
55 — 60 .......... AY 13.7 10 13.7 
60 — 65 .......... 23 6.4 7 9.6 
65 — 70 .......... 7 1.9 3 4.1 
70 and over ...... 7 1.9 1 1 
Seibel 358 100 73 100 


Of course this table does not show in all cases 
the ages of first candidacy, but the distribution 
indicates that comparatively few individuals at- 
tempt to gain public office until they have reached 
at least early middle life, and the median. for all 
is 48 years. The table also shows that the age 
distribution of elected officials is quite similar to 
that for all candidates if you except the under 30 
and over 60 groups. The median, however, is 
exactly the same, namely 48 years. 

Moreover the age distribution of candidates 
has remained much the same for every year 
throughout the entire period. Except for the two 
years immediately following the war, 1919 and 
1920, when the median in both cases dropped to 
43, there has never been a variation in the yearly 
median of more than three years from that for 
the entire period. 

Time in the city. The question arises whether 
the office seekers come from the more stable 
nucleus of the community, that is from among the 
old residents, or whether they are recruited from 
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the large mobile fringe of citizens that make their 
abode in Seattle for but a short period of time. 
When it is recalled that the city has increased 
in population almost four-fold during the past 
twenty years, it is a safe conjecture that over 80 
per cent of the present population have been in 
Seattle less than 20 years. It would seem, there- 
fore, from the facts presented in Table III, that 
the older residents furnish considerably more 
than their share of representatives to city gov- 
ernment. 


Tasce III 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN SEATTLE 

Years All Candidates Elected Officials 
in City 0. Percent No. Percent 

O— 5 ........ 5 1.4 0 0 
. ee | ain 49 13.7 7 9.6 
10 — 15 ......... 72 20.2 9 12.3 
15 — 20 ......... 67 18.8 14 19.2 
20 — 25 ......... 73 20.4 13 17.8 
25 — 30 ......... 45 12.6 13 17.8 
30 — 35 ......... 31 8.7 10 13.7 
35 and over .... 15 4.2 7 9.6 
Total........ 357 100 73 100 


Although four years’ continuous residence in 
the city is required by charter provision for 
eligibility to an elective municipal office, still it is 
evident that very few citizens file for office at 
the expiration of this minimum time requirement. 
Eighty-five per cent of all candidates for office 
during the past thirteen general elections had 
been in the city ten years or more prior to the 
date of filing, and the median length of resi- 
dence for the entire group is 18 years. The 
candidates successful at the polls represent even 
greater stability; 90 per cent of them had lived 
in Seattle at least 10 years prior to their election 
to office, and the median duration in the city for 
the group is 22 years. 

To review this stability in the light of com- 
munity growth, we have a total of 102 candi- 
dates, or 79 different persons, (sometimes the 
same individual was a candidate on several occa- 
sions) who were residents of the city prior to 
1890, that is, when Seattle had a population of 
less than 42,000, or about one-eighth of the 
population at the present time. Furthermore, 23 
candidates, or 18 different individuals, were resi- 
dents of Seattle prior to 1885, when it was still a 
village of less than 5,000 souls. One member of 
the present administration, the city treasurer, was 
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born in Seattle about 60 years ago and has served 
in his present official capacity since his election 
to office, March, 1910. The city comptroller has 
been a resident of Seattle for 33 years and has 
held office continuously since 1906, bar one term, 
1910-1912. And of the present council, five have 
been in the city over 30 years, two others over 
20 years, and the remaining two between 18 and 
20 years. 

Stimulus to candidacy. Everything has a 
cause, even the desire to become a public official. 
One’s wishes are largely determined by one’s asso- 
ciations and experiences. The problem is to find 
the community nurseries in which the annual crop 
of first-time candidates is cradled. Lack of data 
prevents my making an exhaustive study on this 
point, but certain leads have been suggested by 
the facts at hand. In the first place, let it be 
said, the desire to become a city official is not 
innate; it is the product of time and place. In 
general our would-be officials come from four 
main sources; (1) the ranks of public employees, 
(2) the rosters of officials and members of im- 
portant down-town organizations and clubs, (3) 
public boards and commissions, (4) ex-public 
officials from other communities now resident in 
Seattle. 

A taste of public life as a city or county em- 
ployee seems to furnish the necessary stimulus in 
many cases to file for an elective position. Com- 
plete data are difficult to obtain, but at least 67, 
or 31 per cent, of the first-time aspirants for 
office got their appetites whetted while serving 
as employees in one or other of our municipal 
offices. 

Down-town organizations and clubs also serve 
as incubators of the public office germ. Labor 
unions and socialist organizations alone have 
furnished 47 candidates; and eight yearly mem- 
bership rosters of the Seattle Municipal League 
contain the names of 64 persons who have filed 
for office during the past decade. Then there is 
a large and varied list of organizations—the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bolo Club, Rotary Club, 
Federated Women’s Clubs, and many others, each 
of which supplies its quota to city officialdom. 
Obviously the same individual may be a member 
of several of these organizations when he files 
for office, but there is usually one group from 
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which he receives his major urge, directly or 
indirectly. 

The proportion of beginner candidates that 
have developed their political ambitions while 
serving as members of public boards and com- 
missions, is somewhat difficult to estimate in the 
absence of complete information. I have record, 
however, of at least 20 individuals who began 
their political careers in this way. 

The tendency to “carry over” political ambi- 
tions initiated in other communities, or in other 
political fields, county, siaie, or school, is strongly 
in evidence among our candidates. Facts at hand 
show that at least 21 have held office elsewhere 
prior to taking up residence in Seattle. The un- 
canny versatility of the average candidate makes 
it impossible to untangle the web created by the 
pastime of flitting from one political plum to 
another. Seldom do we find a person with a 
decade’s political record who has not attempted 
to gain at least three or four different public 
offices, municipal, county or state. 


The habit of candidacy. Once a person has 
become interested in public life there seems to be 
a strong tendency to pursue the ambition for a 
considerable length of time. For instance dur- 
ing the brief period covered by this study, 13 
general elections, one candidate sought office six 
times, seven candidates sought office five times; 
nine, four times; seven, three times; and forty, 
twice. The courage to continue the struggle even 
in the face of repeated unsuccessful candidacies is 
sometimes astonishing; two candidates filed for 
the councilmanic nomination, each on four differ- 
ent occasions during the past decade alone, with- 
out ever winning a place in the finals ; three others 
paid filing fees on three different occasions with- 
out success, while the mayor incumbent is reputed, 
in his political career, to have had ten unsuccess- 
ful candidacies covering most of the positions in 
the official calendar before he secured his present 
honorific title. 

The public experience which our candidates had 
prior to the period covered by this study is some- 
what difficult to obtain as unsuccessful candi- 
dacies are not always used as political campaign 
materials. Table IV, however, furnishes, I be- 
lieve, a fairly accurate statement of the number 
of candidates at each election who had sought 
public office, successfully or unsuccessfully, on 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CANDIDATES AT PRIMARY AND FINAL ELECTIONS WHO HAD PREVIOUSLY RUN FOR OFFICE 














Total Repeaters Total Repeaters Total Repeaters 
Candidates Candidates Candidates 
at Primaries No. Per Cent Nominated No. Per Cent Elected No. Per Cent 











PE sitcapieccien 68 37 54.4 18 
BE daiijcnsingiaes 63 35 55.6 16 
| RES: 44 27 61.4 6 
SOY incidiiitiets 47 25 53.2 18 
SORE: ceciceningey 22 20 90.9 6 
WOO Shnriicinies 27 22 81.5 13 
SD Tiltiiiccenctiacs 18 11 61.1 6 
SOND iain 26 15 57.7 12 
_ A 10 6 60.0 7 
___ seteeesnecnesra 28 16 57.1 13 
peta Sa 13 7 53.8 6 
Secure 30 15 50.0 10 
SO stirniseinlighe 16 12 75.0 7 

Total.......... 412 248 60.2 138 





15 " 833 9 9 100. 
12 75.0 8 7 
4 66.0 3 3 
14 77.0 9 7 
6 100.0 3 3 
13 100.0 7 7 
6 ~ 100.0 3 3 
10 83.0 7 6 
4 ~ 870 4 3 
11 84.6 7 7 
5 83.0 3 3 
7 70.0 6 4 
6 85.7 4 4 
113 81.9 73 66 








some previous occasion. This table also shows 
the comparative success of the experienced and 
inexperienced candidates at both primary and 
final elections. 

Considerably over half the candidates had 
sought public office on one or more occasions 
prior to their candidacy for the years recorded in 
the table. It is an interesting observation that 
the repeater candidate stands a much better 
chance of nomination at the primaries than the 
first time aspirant, and at the final election his 
chances of winning over the beginner are better 
than 10 to 1. The reason for this seems apparent. 
Under the non-partisan system where the indi- 
vidual bears his own responsibility and institutes 
his own publicity, the name that is familiar to the 
public ear, by appearing in previous political 
campaigns, has an advantage over the one that 
appears on the list for the first time. Frequently 
this is conducive to public efficiency by securing 
permanency of tenure to the experienced and com- 
petent officials: Two members of the present 
council have served continuously since 1911, a 
third has held office since 1914, and three others 
have been in office for two or more terms. 


2. Tue Roe or THE Press 1N MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS 


Bryce says the press functions politically in 
three capacities: as narrator, advocate, and 
weathercock. As a narrator it serves as a 











medium for the distribution of intelligence, either 
in the form of news items or of paid advertise- 
ments. During a politicai campaign the news- 
paper furnishes its readers with the names of the 
candidates, also with news items regarding im- 
portant meetings and events. Moreover it car- 
ries paid advertisements, inserted by che candidate 
himself or by his supporters, usually presenting a 
likeness of the aspirant to office, his platform, and 
his qualifications, if any. 

The press as a political advocate. But it is with 
the newspaper’s second function, namely that of 
an advocate, that I am especially concerned here. 
There are at present in the city four general daily 
papers that have been in existence for at least the 
period in which we are interested. They have 
all definitely assumed the functions of advocates, 
to a greater or less degree, during the past thir- 
teen municipal elections. Table V_ succinctly 
shows the respective extent of their advocacy to- 
gether with the comparative success achieved. 
The recommendations recorded in this table are 
of both a positive and a negative character. For 
the first few years after the adoption of the non- 
partisan system it was customary for most news- 
papers to present to their readers complete advis- 
ory slates both on candidates and on measures, 
supplemented by editorial comment on important 
issues. But presentation of complete advisory 
ballots is no longer so common; although editorial 
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TABLE V 
NEWSPAPER RECOMMENDATIONS ON CANDIDATES* AND MEASURES 





CANDIDATES 


MEASURES 
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* Councilman’s candidates at final elections 


emphasis on what the paper considers to be the 
important questions is still the usual practice. 

In compiling the data for this table only defi- 
nite newspaper recommendations were included. 
Whenever a paper’s stand was doubtful it was 
simply omitted from consideration. The Post 
Intelligencer leads with the clarity of its position 
on the largest number of both candidates and 
measures. The Union Record, which is frankly a 
class paper, frequently makes no discrimination 
with regard to candidates that are outside of its 
psychological camp, and for this reason its total 
number of recommendations on candidates is less 
than those of its competitors. 

It will be observed that each paper, with the 
possible exception of the Union Record, scores a 
success on both candidates and measures consid- 
ably above that of accidental probability. Whether 
this is a criterion of the power of the press as an 
advocate or of its delicacy as a weathercock is 
left for the reader to decide. The Post Jntelli- 
gencer seems to be the most accurate barometer 
with regard to the fate of measures, while the 
Star has a considerable lead over its competitors 
in reflecting the public mind on candidates. It is 
interesting to note that three of the papers score 
a much higher success in their recommendations 
on charter amendments than on propositions, 
most of which involved bond issues. Apparently 
the electorate is more ready to follow the advice 
of the press on minor and more technical ques- 


tions, such as the majority of charter amend- 
ments are, than on the more important issues, 
especially those involving the expenditure of 
money. 

The electorate voted on a total of 149 meas- 
ures, (95 charter amendments and 54 proposi- 
tions) during the 13 general elections in question. 
Of these, 48 amendments and 19 propositions re- 
ceived the necessary endorsement to pass. It is 
significant that of the entire 149 measures only 
one passed which did not receive the support of 
any one of these four papers, while 12 measures 
(4 amendments and 8 propositions,) failed al- 
though supported by two or more papers, and 7 
measures (3 amendments and 4 propositions) 
failed although positively endorsed by all four 
papers. 

It is apparent, therefore, that it is more diffi- 
cult to persuade the electorate to vote in favor of 
a change than to vote against it. 

The relation of the press to the fate of candi- 
dates. Let us now attempt to ascertain to what 
extent the fate of candidates is bound up with 
the support or opposition of the city press. A 
candidate for office, under the non-partisan sys- 
tem, has two general ways by which to make 
himself known to the public. In the first place 
he may use primary means of communication, 
that is, he may make himself known through his 
circle of personal acquaintances, which will tend 
to vary in extent according to the length of time 
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he has lived in the city, to the nature and extent 
of his previous official life, and to the number of 
clubs and organizations to which he may belong. 
In a more cursory fashion he may greatly extend 
his personal contacts by speaking before down- 
town and neighborhood organizations and groups. 
But at best he can hope to reach in a personal 
way only a very small portion of the total vote 
necessary to elect him to office. fo make himself 
known to the larger anonymous public he must 
for the most part rely upon secondary means of 
communication—-posters, circulars, and most of 
all upon the daily press. If he succeeds in get- 
ting one or more newspapers to give him free 
publicity he will at least have the assurance that 
his existence is made known to a considerable 
number of the electorate. But if he has to pay 
for his publicity in the newspapers it will involve 
the investment of funds that he may not be able 
or willing to expend. Then too it is doubtful if 
the paid ad produces as favorable a result as the 
voluntary support of a paper. 

During the time that the city has been under 
the non-partisan system of elections a total of 332 
candidates filed for the councilmanic nomina- 
tions. The attitudes adopted by the four city 


papers with respect to these candidates and the 
significance of the attitudes with regard to the 
fate of the candidates is summarized in Table VI. 
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TaBLe VI 


RELATION OF NEWSPAPER SUPPORT TO THE FATE OF COUNCILMANIC CANDIDATES AT PRIMARIES 





Of the 232 aspirants to the council who were 
defeated at the primaries 187, or 80.6 per cent, 
were entirely ignored by the newspapers during 
the campaigns, while of the 100 candidates who 
were successful at the primaries only 9 were left 
unnoticed by the press. It must not be assumed, 
however, that the 187 defeated candidates who 
were ignored by the press were all of such in- 
ferior caliber as to be unworthy of considera- 
tion. Twenty-two of them had received the offi- 
cial endorsement of the Seattle Municipal League, 
and 26 had previously been elected to public office 
in the city. As to the successful candidates it 
should be noted that 27 of the 100 were definitely 
opposed by one or more city papers, while only 
4 of the 232 defeated candidates were opposed 
by a paper during the campaigns. 

Again with regard to the mayorality candi- 
dates; of the 34 who have sought nomination 
since 1911, 22 were eliminated at the primaries 
and, of this number, 13 were unnoticed by the 
newspapers during their campaigns, while not 
one of the 12 mayorality candidates successful at 
the primaries was ignored by the press; 3, how- 
ever, were vigorously opposed by one or more 
papers. One candidate led his competitors at the 
primaries in the teeth of the opposition of all 
four papers, another was elected to the office of 
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mayor with no paper supporting him and two 
opposing him. 

This study seems to substantiate the oft re- 
peated statement that silence on the part of the 
press is more fatal to the success of a candidate 
than out and out opposition. 

Fickleness of the press. Under the non-par- 
tisan system there is but little disposition on the 
part of the press to remain loyal to a public offi- 
cial. In its participation in politics, the press is 
as fickle as the popular mind that it tries to re- 
flect. Candidates for office are backed or opposed 
for strictly business purposes. A paper which 
today staunchly supports a candidate, a short 
time hence may just as vigorously oppose him. 


TABLE VII 


EXAMPLES OF THE CHANGING ATTITUDES OF CITY NEWSPAPERS 
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Numerous instances might be cited in recent 
Seattle politics where newspapers have switched 
their allegiance from one candidate to another 
from year to year or have even reversed their 
attitudes on a candidate during a campaign period. 
The average elective official is completely at sea 
when he is faced with the task of manipulating 
the contending forces. He tends cither to become 
over timid and colorless, or else defiantly pursues 
his own course, knowing that the end will be soon. 

The following summary of the changing posi- 
tions taken by the newspapers of Seattle, during 
the various political campaigns of two public 
officials, will illustrate this general fickleness of 
the press. 

(To be continued) 
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ERICKSON—FOR COUNCIL 
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Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


HEN LONGFELLOW’S village black- 
smith plied his trade under the shelter 


of the chestnut tree, he made use of a 
heavy sledge and a sounding anvil,—simple in- 
struments that, like the mortar and pestle, had 
been evolved in conjunction through the efforts 
of a line of creative workers that extended back 


THE OTHER SIDE 
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into the remote past. He was a practical man, 
this brawny smith, and he swung his sledge, un- 
troubled by the present-day slogan, “You can’t 
saw wood with a hammer.” 

We need not concern ourselves with slogans, 
however, which are at best half-truths and too 
often applied with an exasperating lack of relev- 
ancy; nor with the hammer itself, except in pass- 
ing to note its place in the category of tools sus- 
ceptible of constructive use. Our interest lies 
rather in the anvil; heavy but elastic, affording 
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that resistance to the blow of the hammer that is 
essential to the turning out of a workmanlike job. 

Let us take the anvil as the symbol of oppo- 
sition, and consider how little recognized is the 
necessity of opposition in one of the most import- 
ant activities that affect our lives,—the conduct 
of public affairs. If we believe in party govern- 
ment—and we do, for we have applied the prin- 
ciple for generations—we believe in the propriety 
of difference of opinion, heedless of the teaching 
of that man of the cloth of long ago, who de- 
clared “Where there is difference of opinion, 
there is doubt; and where there is doubt there is 
no certainty.” 

The British system of government, as we all 
know, requires two things for its successful 
working: leadership and opposition. It recog- 
nizes “His Majesty’s Opposition” as well as “His 
Majesty’s Government,”—or the “Administra- 
tion,” as we have it in this country. The Can- 
adian system is on the same model, and in the 
Dominion budget, liberal provision is regularly 
made for the salary of the accredited “Leader of 
the Opposition.” So engrained in British habits 
of thought is this principle, that during the war, 
one of the London six-penny weekly journals 
mildly rebuked Mr. Asquith for withholding 
criticism of the Lloyd George Government, and 
declared that while it was most admirable in him 
personally to wish to refrain from any word or 
deed that might hamper the vigorous conduct of 
the war, as Leader of the Opposition he would 
be untrue to British traditions if he should neg- 
lect to subject the measures of the Government 
to the test of searching criticism. 

Such criticism, let it be borne in mind, is 
destructive, and it may be hostile and even unjust ; 
but it is responsible. It must be responsible; for 
should the criticism prevail, the Government of 
the Day, as it is sometimes called, may be turned 
out, and the Opposition Leader may find himself 
the Leader of the Government of Tomorrow. It 
is all a matter of alternatives; and he who would 
attack to destroy must also be prepared to con- 
struct, and he does in anticipation construct, an 
alternative that he believes to be better. 

Included in the British system is the Crown as 
Head of the Nation, which is above party as the 
American Flag is above party. Like the Flag, the 
Crown is a symbol, and as such without respon- 
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sibility and beyond the range of criticism. In 
Hyde Park and in the lounges of London hotels, 
one hears the Government assailed, and vehem- 
ently, but never the Crown. In the United States, 
however, we have a system which makes the 
President play a double role: Head of the Nation, 
—a symbol; and Head of the Administration — 
the active leader of a political party. 

All this is elementary and obvious to those who 
can read and think. But thinking frequently 
gives way to sentiment, with the result that we 
have too much of the sort of thing that has re- 
cently come from the well-meaning townspeople 
of Iola, which is in the “Kansas oil and gas belt,” 
—an appeal for a nation-wide pledge to refrain 
from “destructive criticism, which destroys the 
life of the Executive as well as wrecks the morale 
of the people.” 

The occasion, of course, was the death of 
President Harding, a kindly man, whose compar- 
ative immunity from criticism, just or unjust, 
would have amazed John Adams or Thomas Jef- 
ferson,—men who gave and received hard blows 
and nevertheless outlived the critics of their 
generation. 


As Head of the Nation, the President is en- 
titled to, and he generally receives, the respect 
that attaches to his high office. As Head of the 
Administration he may expect to receive unfavor- 
able criticism on account of both his policies and 
his “politics.” A partisan leader, he will and 
must “play politics ;” there is nothing unworthy 
in that so long as the game is played according to 
the rules. 


Like every other person in high position, the 
President needs information. He receives from 
his associates and subordinates, information of a 
sort; but how often does he get the real truth, 
the whole truth? One does not need to be a czar 
to find himself limited to a czar’s facilities for 
procuring information. One need only be head 
of any organization of magnitude to attract syco- 
phants, bearers of tales, and designing “friends.” 
In this respect the President is more fortunate 
than the head of a non-governmental enterprise ; 
his opponents, or competitors, talk in the open 
and proclaim through the press, thereby keeping 
him informed as to the weak points in his policies 
and methods. Knowledge of the other side of a 
question is a valuable asset to the political leader. 
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Let our good friends of Iola, and the many others 
of like mind, reconsider! 

In the lounge of a transatlantic liner the dis- 
cussion was of London newspapers. A “typical” 
Englishman—born in India of parents of Scot- 
tish descent, whose home was London—remarked 
that he regularly read the (Tory) Morning Post. 
Reminded that he was an enrolled Liberal, he re- 
plied, “So I am. I know my own opinions; I 
want to know what the other fellow thinks.” It 
was for such men as this that the London Spec- 
tator, best known of the British weeklies, recently 
adopted the practice of running a regular depart- 
ment under the head, “The Other Side,” to which 


prominent journalists of the more liberal or 
radical sort have been asked to contribute. In 
the editorials are presented the Spectator’s views ; 
elsewhere is the opinion of the other fellow. 
“We felt from the beginning,” said the announce- 
ment, “that what English people like is to hear the 
other side, and we are also confident enough to 
our own principles to feel sure that they would 
not be injured but buttressed by a knowledge of 
the alternative.” The more of this spirit we can 
develop in this country, the less we shall hear of 
the “Invisible Empire” and of sentimental non- 
sense about conserving the morale of the people. 
After all, let us remember, our chosen national 
symbol is the eagle, not the “contented cow.” 
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THE PEASANT WOMEN OF DENMARK AND GERMANY 


E. C. BRANSON 


HAT ONE sees in the fields of Denmark 
W is farm animals in millions—dairy cows, 

beef cattle, horses and sheep. Women 
and children are what one sees in millions in the 
fields of Germany. In ten weeks travel in Den- 
mark I have seen just nine girls and women doing 
field work. I kept tab on every one I saw and 
the count is accurate. I saw more than that in 
ten minutes in one field in North Germany the 
other day—women bent double following the har- 
vesters and gleaning the wheat fields like Ruth 
and Naomi of old. The contrast between the lot 
of the Danish and the German farm women is 
extreme and startling. 


GERMAN WoMEN’s Work 


I have never seen farm women work less than 
the peasant women of Denmark and I have never 
seen women work harder or work at harder tasks 
or during longer hours than the peasant women 
of Germany. They do the work of women in 
the house and they do a man’s work in the farm 
patches. They are pack horses and draft ani- 
mals out to the fields or into the market town and 
back home again. With all the rest of the house- 
hold they swing the flails that beat out*the seeds 
of the harvest on the barn floors. The rat-tat- 
tat, rat-tat-tat of these family flails can be heard 
all day long and far into the dark in every farm 
house. Every farm village in Germany is noisy 
at this very hour with exactly the same noises 
that filled the household of Abraham in the har- 
vest season, in the land of Ur, in the twilight 
times of Bible history. 

They work on their knees in the fields within 
twenty yards of the railroad track in the earliest 
morning light without once looking up as the 
Miteuropa Express goes thundering by. They 


even work, these German peasant women, in 
track gangs, building and repairing the railway 
beds and station yards, and they work at these 
back-breaking jobs without pause in the down-. 
pouring rain. I saw them doing it in Bavaria 
more than once along the way from Ulm to 
Munich. 

When one sees an old sou! staggering down a 
row of beets or turnips with a heavy liquid- 
manure tank strapped to her back and stooping 
low at every step of the way to pour a cupful 
with a twist of her shoulders into every hill, one 
wonders if anything like it can be seen anywhere 
else in Christendom. And where else outside of 
China or Japan can one see a gray-haired woman 
of seventy or so dragging a manure wagon along 
the highway and stopping every little while to 
sweep into a shovel the animal waste dropped 
by the passing oxen, cows, and horses? It is the 
peasant women’s work in Germany and com- 
monly it is the work of old women aided some- 
times by the old husband or the grand-children. 
It is a moving spectacle that I have seen too often 
to count. 

No such thing can be seen in Denmark, nor 
anything that even remotely approaches it or 
faintly suggests it. I shall later on be consider- 
ing the causes but just now I am bent upon pho- 
tographing the facts of difference. 


DANISH WomMEN WorkK 


The Danish women work and work hard, but 
they do not work in the fields nor at men’s jobs 
on the farm, unless it be wives of the little farm- 
ers, and not even these farm women except in 
a pinch in the harvest season to get the grain and 
the root crops housed. As a rule the wives of 
the small farmers do the milking but it is the men 
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who lug the heavy milk cans to the roadside for 
the wagons of the codperative creamery. The 
poultry-end of the small-farm business is com- 
monly the job of the wife and children, but I 
must get inside the farm squares to catch them 
at it. They water the two or three cows picketed 
in the nearby pastures and lead them afield and 
back again for milking, but I see the boys and 
men oftener than the girls and women perform- 
ing this farm task. The women keep the farm 
courts swept and redded but the heavier work of 
cleaning and whitewashing the piggeries and cow 
stalls falls on the men folk of the family. And 
so also the cutting, mixing, and distributing of 
feed for the farm animals. I find the men, and 
not often the women and children, washing the 
big milk cans. There is no more any such thing 
as churning for anybody to do in any farmstead 
in Denmark. And no cream separators. The 
milk goes whole to the creameries and the skim- 
milk comes back in the creamery wagons without 
bother to anybody in the little farm house. The 
pigs fatten on this blue-john as our western farm- 
ers call it, and the farm family buys butter in 


the store or at the creamery like all the rest of 
the world. That is to say, if the family can 


afford to eat butter. Which is not often in the 
small-farm households. The farmers generally 
sell their butter at fifty cents a pound or some- 
thing like that figure in the English markets and 
live on vegetable margarine at twenty cents a 
pound. This artificial butter is made in fifty-odd 
factories scattered all over Denmark, some of 
them codperative farm enterprises. It is appe- 
tizing and wholesome and tastes so like real but- 
ter as to fool the very elect. 


THE CONTRAST 


The women in the little farm homes do the 
family washing, and the ironing is frequently 
done with electric irons. The housekeeping 
tasks are theirs and the Danish housewives are 
famous. As for immaculate cleanliness, they beat 
the world Holland included. The point I am 
making is that the farm woman’s work in Den- 
mark is feminine. In Germany the peasant 
woman’s work is masculine, feminine, neuter and 
common, all in one. She is child-bearer, house- 
keeper, farm hand, work animal, drudge, scav- 
enger, whatnot, all without any apparent evidence 
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of being aware of her hard lot in life. And no- 
body else seems to be aware of it, least of all the 
men in the peasant farm homes. It has always 
been so in Germany. The war does not explain 
the sad estate of the German farm women, or 
not entirely. To be sure they work harder now 
than ever before, but the character of their work 
is essentially what it has been for centuries. 
They are doomed to their lot by the type of farm- 
ing that prevails among the peasant farmers of 
Germany. 


SomE Causes 


The German peasant is a small-scale, hand- 
labor, crop-farmer. He has farm animals, but 
they are work animals not milk and meat ani- 
mals, or only incidentally so. His ready money 
comes mainly from the sale of vegetables, fruits, 
cider and wine produced on small patches in 
densely crowded rows and hills. He is a farmer 
of the gardener type and his implements are hand 
tools and bare fingers. His vineyard on a sunny 
hillside is too steep for plowing with horses, 
cows, or oxen. The vines are set so thick in the 
small lots that they must be kept clear of weeds 
and grass by hand. They must be trained by 
hand, the grapes must be gathered by hand, and 
carried by hand to the wine presses. The vines 
must be cut back and tied up by hand when 
the harvest season is over. His fruit trees are 
also set thick on a hillside and his orchard is 
invariably a grass or grain field that must be cut 
by hand to protect the trees. His meadow lands 
might be cut with machine, and frequently they 
are so cut in the areas of marginal land where 
the scale of farming is larger, as in the plains 
of Bavaria and North Germany. But as a rule 
the peasant is so used to hand tools that he still 
cuts his grass and grains with simple blades that 
look like the scythes and sickles of Old Testa- 
ment times. I have seen very few grain cradles, 
mowers and reapers in the fields of the peasant 
in Germany. 

To say it in a word, the German peasant is a 
hand-power crop-farmer working at tasks so 
small that the wife and children can share in 
them. Besides, for many hundred years he has 
owned the land he tilled and it is human nature 
to work for oneself harder than for anybody 
else. He and his household have therefore been 
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bred to terrible toil for countless generations, and 
bred to hand-labor and knee-farming long before 
modern farm machinery came into use. He is 
the creature and the victim of invetefate haste. 
He shirks no task however hard or long, and his 
wife and children are an essential part of his 
farm system. Whatever was drudging, menial, 
and revolting was always their end of the farm 
burden, and since the war they carry the whole 
load or the heft of it, for their husbands and 
older children are at work in the numberless new 
factories of the war and after-war period. And 
so they bend under the weight of their heavy 
loads, uncomplaining and unconscious of their 
cruel lot in life, the children, the mothers, and 
the old grandmothers all together. The pity of 
it is beyond words. 


Quite ANOTHER STORY 


The lot of the Danish housewives is in start- 
ling contrast with that of their peasant sisters in 
Germany. The wife of the middle-class farmer 
in Denmark never works in the fields. She 
rarely ever charges herself with the responsibility 
for the farm animals in the barns. She’s a house- 
wife and her place is in the home. If she ap- 
peared in the field, the neighbors would say, Her 
husband must be drinking lately and is getting to 
be trifling, it looks like he’s down and out. Field 
work for her means a loss of social rank in the 
farm aristocracy. The little farmer’s wife is 
expected to share in the field work in seasons of 
emergency and to be more or less active in and 
around the farm buildings ; but her tasks are light 
as a feather compared with those of the German 
peasant woman. 

And as before, her happier lot lies in the farm 
system. The Danish peasant is a small-scale live- 
stock farmer. He is not interested in crops 
primarily except as food for his family and the 
farm animals. His money income is derived from 
the sale of livestock—pigs, calves and beef cattle 
mainly, and even more from the sale of milk and 
eggs. His fruits and vegetables are a small de- 
tail of his farm business—a garden proposition 
of small proportions.. Grains, grasses and roots 








are his field crops and they are all sown, culti- 
vated and harvested by machinery, or all but the 
root crops that call for hand work in the harvest 
season. He is a machine farmer who reduces 
hand labor to a minimum for himself and all his 
cing his farm operations, selling his products, 
mining marl, and buying fertilizer ingredients, 
seek-cakes and oils from abroad. His codper- 
household. He’s even a machine farmer in finan- 
ative societies are his business machines. 

The Danish peasants were serfs for five hun- 
dred years, not stupidly but placidly, for the 
Danes have never been a revolutionary race. And 
five hundred years is a long time for a quick- 
witted people to think upon the things they could 
not have and might not do. Their suddenly an- 
nounced freedom in 1788 exploded a bomb in 
their brains, and during the following seventy 
years they broke completely away from their old- 
time habits of work, methods of farming, and 
views of life. They added economic freedom to 
the political freedom that Frederick Seventh gave 
them, and they did it not by sweating their backs 
like the German peasants but by sweating their 
brains. 

The German peasant works so hard that he 
does not think and the Danish peasant thinks so 
hard that he does not work. It is perhaps an 
extreme way of stating the contrast, but it is not 
far away from the truth for the Danish peasant 
and his household are less bowed down by the 
weight of work than any farm people I know 
in any land or country. 


VicTIMS OF A Farm SysTEM 


The German peasant is a small-scale, man- 
power, crop-farmer and his wife and children 
are the victims of his witless farm system. The 
heathen god Moloch was never more cruel. 

And a like fate awaits the small-scale, hand- 
labor, crop farmers and their households in the 
South. The intensive cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco on a farm tenancy basis may mean more 
per acre but it also means less per worker and a 
lower level of life for our seven hundred thou- 
sand farm tenants and their families. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Frances FenToN BERNARD 


sity Women at its annual convention in 

Portland, Oregon, in July adopted an 
educational program of great interest and signifi- 
cance. It voted: (1) to devote itself for a period 
of from five to ten years to a study of public 
elementary education and, as soon as qualified, to 
help to put into effect the revision of the elemen- 
tary curriculum demanded by modern educational 
requirements; (2) to undertake through the 
office of the Educational Secretary a study of the 
education of women in the liberal arts colleges, 
in cooperation with a committee of the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York which is studying the 
college of liberal arts; (3) as soon as its other 
work permits, to make a study of policies in re- 
gard to promotion and tenure of college and uni- 
versity faculties; (4) to study the problems of 
the pre-school child; and (5) to form round 
tables for the study of international problems. 
The convention voted also: to codperate in the 
American Peace Award of $100,000 created by 
Edward W. Bok and, as an organization, to sub- 
mit a plan in competition for the award; that the 
members of the Association in the interest of 
scholarship and truth, individually and as an 
organization, investigate the problem of text- 
books in our own country to make sure that the 
information obtained by school children about 
other countries is presented to them with scrupu- 
lous honesty and in a spirit of fairness and good- 
will; and that the branches study and experiment 
with the informal types of codperation for home 
service, such as that of the Codperative Nursery 
at the University of Chicago, and other simple 
types of codperation, not only to relieve the mar- 
ried woman who has embarked on a career or 
who has strong intellectual interests, but to col- 
lect a body of material which will serve as a 
foundation for the big movement into which 
cooperation will surely grow. 

The program gives opportunity for research 
by the National Association through the Educa- 
tional Secretary on problems of importance to 
college women. It also provides work for each 
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branch in the study of public elementary educa- 
tion and of international problems. In addition 
there is opportunity, in the resolution on codper- 
ation, for practical action by groups of individual 
members of the Association who are interested 
either in codperation as such or in careers for 
married women. 

The most significant project, perhaps, is that 
on elementary education, for, in adopting this 
project, the university women have stepped out 
of their academic bounds, have expressed their 
realization of the fundamental importance of pub- 
lic school education and have agreed to a pro- 
gram of study and work as preliminary to any 
step they may take. The project on the elemen- 
tary school curriculum is based on the conviction 
that an informed intelligent public opinion on 
public education is very much needed and can be 
obtained only through careful study. Conse- 
quently, university women will train themselves, 
first, by study and observation for leadership in 
their communities ; then they will exert that lead- 
ership in an intelligent and disinterested way in 
those communities. The need for such help as 
university women can give is present in every 
community in the country—the need for a group 
of trained leaders in each community who are 
informed as to modern educational tendencies, 
theories, standards, experiments, who know their 
own local schools, and who will interpret to the 
public, to the parents, taxpayers, and others, the 
needs of the schools as the schools see them; who 
will make it their special task to understand the 
expanding, changing, progressing needs of the 
schools as they develop. Everywhere in this 
country the schools are undergoing change and 
revision. These changes are taking place far 
more slowly and painfully than they should and 
would if the public thoroughly understood the 
nature of the changes and the reasons for them. 
Everywhere those who are concerned in these 
changes, whether they are teachers, superintend- 
ents, or laymen interested in their schools and in 
education, find it a tremendous obstacle not to 
have an informed body of people to whom the 
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terminology and ideas of modern education are 
familiar, who can understand and estimate the 
value of the changes proposed and who will stand 
back of good measures and help in carrying them 
through. 

Instances of ignorance on the part of the pub- 
lic regarding the schools of today are many. In 
a small town in New York, the school, although 
it is in a well-to-do community, is of inferior 
quality and difficult to improve because the school 
board 1nd the patrons of the school are ignorant 
of what really constitutes a good school at the 
present time. Consequently there is overcrowd- 
ing, poor teaching, lack of classification of the 
children, and the most meager cut-and-dried cur- 
riculum. Nothing can be done for that school 
except through the education of the parents and 
school board who may then themselves demand 
improvement. Everything else has been tried 
and has failed. Again, the attitude of the public 
towards experiments and innovations and even 
changes in public schools is so well-known among 
educators that teachers of education often advise 
their students not to use special educational term- 
inology such as “project method,” “natural 
method,” “activities,” “problems,” because of the 
prejudice these terms excite in the minds of the 
public. The movement for retrenchment in ex- 
penditures for public schools which has already 
taken place in many communities is another symp- 
tom of ignorance of what constitutes a good 
school and of the value of education among other 
community activities. In two states a misguided 
economy on the part of the legislature has re- 
sulted in serious changes in the schools and in 
the personnel of the school boards. In an eastern 
city the Board of Education was merely notified 
by the City Council that $300,000 must be dropped 
from the school budget. The recent attempt on 
the part of the governor of one of our western 
states to economize in school expenditures is an- 
other case in point. It is just here that the need 
is great for the interpretation of schools to the 
public by an informed disinterested body. 

Even more important, however, is the need of 
interpretation to the public of the changes that 
are going on in the schools themselves. One of 
the most important is the introduction of scien- 
tific methods of investigation into the study of 
educational and school problems. Such investi- 


gations have revealed a body of facts and con- 
clusions of great significance for education. The 
work on spelling, on silent reading, and on native 
equipment of children are instances. A great 
body of fact that is not as yet generally available 
is in existence and is constantly growing. The 
recognition of individual differences in children 
and the demands these differences make upon 
teaching method and upon the materials of edu- 
cation constitutes another most important devel- 
opment in recent years. 

‘ There is no phase of elementary school work 
that needs more help and understanding than the 
revision of the content, the materials of the cur- 
riculum. It is just here that the branches of the 
American Association of University Women can 
make a very special contribution in their com- 
munities. The materials of education in the 
elementary schools, that is, what shall be taught, 
were chosen in another age and in a different 
world to educate children for an utterly different 
kind of life. They are traditional materials, in- 
stead of vital materials. The hope of educators 
at the present time is to bring about as speedily 
as possible a revision of this content in the light 
of findings of special investigations. Revision 
means in some cases the scrapping of much that 
was once valuable but is now useless; it means 
in some cases the redistribution of material be- 
tween the grades; it means the introduction, as a 
result of definite investigation, of useful new 
materials, especially in the fields of the social 
studies. It means, finally and chiefly, the adjust- 
ment of curriculum material to the needs of child- 
ren, varied, flexible, mobile as they are, with a 
view to realizing their potentialities. Our chang- 
ing world and the new facts about human nature 
which the psychologist, psychiatrist, pediatrist, 
and others have given us recently, have revised 
our objectives in the education of children. A 
standardized, uniform curriculum is no longer 
desirable when individual differences are once 
recognized. What one can do another cannot do; 
what fits one child does not fit another. 

Each branch of the Association through study 
and direct observation in the schools will come 
to a vivid realization of what elementary educa- 
tion is as it goes on and what it might be; each 
branch will take the responsibility of interpreting 
these facts and their studies to the community 
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and of arousing the interest of every member of 
the community who has any sort of connection 
with education or the schools. This is a hard 
task. It is hard because it is not easy to arouse 
interest in education at all. It is hard because it 
is easier to speak of and to secure an under- 
standing of superficial facts in our schools, such 
as overcrowding, lack of teachers, inadequate 
school buildings, absence of playgrounds, than it 
is to speak of more subtle educational needs and 
tendencies. A great opportunity is open to uni- 
versity women here to make an important con- 
tribution to the reconstruction of education in 
this country, and hence of community life. 

The world is undergoing a slow and painful 
reconstruction. Our vision of what we might be, 
is leagues ahead of our practice. If we can help 
the school to find its place in the development of 
community life, we shall be helping to answer 
what is perhaps the fundamental question today— 
the question of whether America can control her 
civilization. “Whether we wish to do so or not, 
we are obliged to take hold of the present world 
situation in one way or another. That situation 
is based upon a group of international problems 
of extraordinary complexity,” and in our own 
country, upon a group of national problems of 
extraordinary social and economic complexity. 
Especially here in our country technological de- 
velopment, development of mechanical and tech- 
nical controls have far outstripped our spiritual 
development, our capacity for codperation, ser- 
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vice and brotherhood. We have reached a kind 
of impasse in civilization. The ablest thinkers of 
the present day are agreed, I believe, that we can 
solve our extraordinarily complex international 
and national problems through education alone, 
education of a quality and kind that we have never 
had. They are agreed also that we must attack 
these problems locally in our own communities, 
that we must gain, locally, the knowledge and 
experience necessary to deal with more difficult 
national and international problems. 

The real question before us today is what kind 
of an education do we wish for our children? 
The same question differently stated is what kind 
of community life do we wish for our children? 
For education is a summation of all the experi- 
ence a child has, not merely his school experiences. 
“The community educates its children. What- 
ever the community is, that it gives to its child- 
ren.” The most significant program that any 
such group as this could undertake is, first “to 
make our communities care enough about their 
children to plan theoretically, the sort of educa- 
tion they can believe in and work for; second, the 
organization of all the forces that influence, that 
is, educate the children of the community.” It 
is in connection with this wider program, not lim- 
ited by academic bounds, that the greatest signifi- 
cance of the educational program of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women lies. 
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Editorial Notes 





Dependable Theory and 
Social Change 


“If it won’t work, it isn’t theory” was the 
effective and informal reply of a distinguished 
sociologist some years ago to a critic who affirmed 
that social theory was not “practical.” By this 
simple statement he may have meant a number 
of things. He may have intended a good-na- 
tured definition of theory or a careful distinction 
between the real and the false. He may have 
meant simply that if a plan or scheme is to 
become dependable theory it must, as a matter of 
course, be based upon principles verifiable by 
experience or observation; or if a body of funda- 
mental principles underlying a science be offered, 
such principles might also be verifiable by the 
application of that science; or if a vast amount 
of abstract knowledge be organized as theory, 
then such knowledge is the result of the measure- 
ment of specific facts; or again if the theory pro- 
posed be an explanation of social phenomena, 
forces, or action, it must be based upon analysis 
of “societal facts.” This much is merely a Web- 
sterian sort of definition of theory. But much 
that is set forth as “theory” or that is reputed to 
be “theoretical” is merely personal opinion out 
of social perspective, or utopian generalization 
based upon subjective evidence. On the other 
hand, much of the best “theory” may not appear 
to “work” because of its delayed and imperfect 
application or because of the imperfect medium 
through which it must act. Tragedy and ridicule 
lie athwart the paths where academic theory has 
preceded social action or where scientific theory 
has awaited its day to transform varying aspects 
of world contacts. Illustrations are legion. But 
they add to rather than detract from the value 
of real social theory—theory which stands its 
turn to meet the challenging demands of a chang- 
ing social order. And it is such theory with 
which these editorial notes are concerned and te 


which The JourNat devotes a great deal of 
emphasis, as a part of its program of social study 


and interpretation. 
x ok * 


Social Theory and the Journal 


Indeed, of the baker’s dozen principal points in 
The Journat’s first stated program “dependable 
theory” has seemed to be one of the most import- 
ant. The further interpretation, therefore, of 
the part which social theory may play in The 
JourNat’s whole program of social study and 
interpretation ought to be timely, also in the dis- 
cussion of present-day efforts to provide blue- 
prints of progress. What The JourNat said in 
its first number was: “Social theory will not be 
neglected. One of the most eminent of the 
younger social economists has written: ‘Your 
proposed venture into research journalism looks 
very promising. There is undoubtedly a real 
field for such a journal. I have just one sug- 
gestion to make. Although I am not a ‘certi- 
fied theorist,’ I should like to see some emphasis 
put on social theory. I have in mind neither the 
formal theorizings of the economists nor the 
cosmic generalizations of the sociologists, but 
rather, general and analytical statements, whose 
points of departure are practical problems, and 
which will serve—unlike the more reputable the- 
ory of the later nineteenth century—as basis for 
specific investigations. Of theorizing based upon 
absolute conceptions of rationality, self interest, 
and the like, we have had quite enough. Of 
theory which has a content that is institutional, 
we need more.’ And again: ‘Such institutional 
theory draws the sociologist, the historian, the 
economist, the modern psychologist, and the mod- 
ern student of ethics together. How much mate- 
rial of this kind is available I do not know. But 
I do know that there is a great deal of first class 
quality going to waste in class rooms, and that 
pressure from a competent editor would get a 
lot of it down in writing. And it seems to me 
that this preliminary analysis—for that is what 
such theory is—is just the thing which most of 
our social problems need above all else just now.’ 
To emphasize wherever possible, and to discover 
this sort of social theory will be a task well 
worthy of the best efforts, and each issue of The 
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Journat will give due place to contributions of 


this kind.” 
x ok x 


Definitions and Limitations 

And yet strictures of social theory there are, 
violent and vocal, popular and academic. They 
are not to be ignored, both because it is important 
to reinterpret the meaning of social theory for 
the every-day man and to revitalize it for the 
pure academician; or again because the present 
time is especially in need of scientific social 
theory, long wrought out, adequately interpreted 
and applied. With many of the viewpoints, par- 
tially representative, it is not difficult to sympa- 
thize. One finds it relatively easy, for instance 
to agree with the distinguished man of letters 
who wrote after the following fashion: “I have 
read The JourNat of Soctat Forces from cover 
to cover—perhaps a sufficient tribute to its inter- 
est from a man who shares the common journal- 
istic prejudice against the ‘uplift’ in all its forms! 
If, as a practical journalist, I may offer any 
criticism of its general tone, it must be this: that 
there is rather too much glow and eloquence and 
too little practical information.” And again, 
“Social work is constantly being crippled by 
theorists who set up their theories before they 
are sure of their facts. Before anything of 
permanent value may be even so much as at- 
tempted, there must be an exhaustive study of 
the clinical facts; it will take time and labor, but 
they will be well spent.” This is, without doubt, 
good doctrine and true. On the other hand an- 
other prominent writer has suggested that if 
there was any criticism which he could offer it 
would be that The JourNat inclines rather too 
much to “descriptive” facts rather than to “ration- 
alizing” theory, more of which, he thinks, is 
needed. Another agrees that “The combination 
of discussion of the philosophy underlying the 
social forces which contribute to social work and 
the articles of the practical character is an excel- 
lent one.” And a partial answer to the first 
critic quoted in this paragraph will be found in 
another statement which manifests interest. “I 
am interested in the scope which you give to the 
phrase ‘social forces.’ Too often it is narrowed 
to the group of social workers and sociologists. 
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It therefore interests me that you have given it 
something of its rightful breadth of meaning.” 
s¢*s 


Wrong Interpretations 

As a matter of fact most of the popular criti- 
cisms of social theory are based upon a misunder- 
standing of the facts and a sentimental impa- 
tience which lacks faith in the efficacy of truth. 
Professor Giddings’ statement in the May Jour- 
NAL offers an adequate comment upon this situ- 
ation. “For practical reasons even more than for 
merely intellectual ones, we need rigorously sci- 
entific studies of human society and of our indi- 
vidual relations to it. In particular we need such 
studies of the societal interests that are labelled 
‘public policy,’ ‘education,’ ‘missions,’ and ‘social 
work.’ I am aware that this proposition is re- 
sented by men and women who suffer from an 
anti-‘academic’ complex and worry lest ‘the hu- 
man touch,’ ‘the ways of the neighborhood’ and 
the naive thinking of ‘plain people’ shall have 
spontaneity squeezed out of them by theory. This 
is an unfortunate misapprehension of what sci- 
ence is and what it does for us. It ought not to 
be necessary at this late day, but it is necessary, 
to tell the general public that science is nothing 
more nor less than getting at facts, and trying 
to understand them; and that what science does 
for us is nothing more nor less than helping us 
to face facts. Facing the facts that the physical 
and biological sciences have made known to us 
has enabled us to live more comfortably and 
longer than men once did. Facing the facts that 
the social sciences are making known to us, and 
will make better known, should enable us to di- 
minish human misery and to live more wisely than 
the human race has lived hitherto. In particular 
it should enable us to take the kinks out of our 
imperfect codes of conduct. It will be discov- 
ered one day that the chief value of social science, 
so far from being academic, is moral.” 

o's 


Blue Prints of Progress 
But there are other factors than the common 
misunderstandings of what scientific theory is. 
There has been a constantly increasing opinion 
that social theory has passed the metaphysical 
stage or that social theory consists merely or pri- 
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marily of discussions about social theory. But, 
as Professor Barnes points out, there has been a 
“gradual trend away from the transcendental and 
metaphysical generalizations toward a realistic 
consideration of the actual facts and processes of 
institutional life and growth, of the real activities 
of men living in conflicting and codperating 
groups.” For the purpose of this discussion, The 
JourNAL would go as far as to say that present- 
day social theory has no excuse for existence ex- 
cept as it becomes a scientific mode to meet the 
needs of social change. But as such it is essential, 
not only for the measurement of the important 
factors in social life but also for the direction of 
social organization and the development of social 
statesmanship. Or again, at the risk of using a 
partial analogy, social theory is nothing short of 
an adequate blue print for social building. No real 
builders will do without the best possible specifi- 
cations and blue prints; and they must go on 
paper before they go into brick and mortar; but 
they are based upon “precise observation,” accur- 
ate “measurements and accountings,” and “sys- 
tematic checking up.” And for this reason they 
are good “theory” such as will become the fore- 
runner of substantial, durable and artistic edi- 


-_ fices. For this sort of social theory there is great 


need; and for the making of it there is great 
dearth of social architects. 
ee 


Current Criticisms 


Indeed one ventures to wonder just how much 
of such social theory is being developed at the 
present time. And with the raising of this ques- 
tion The JouRNAL recognizes that its criticisms 
are supported by no ability of its own to make 
adequate contributions except as it may become 
the agent for stimulating interest, the means of 
discovering new talent, the medium through 
which new theory may be expressed, and directly 
or indirectly an index of social needs. - The criti- 
cisms are these. That the constant substitution 
of talk, study, and discussion merely about social 
theory of the past may be calculated to do for 
sociology what the German philological method 
did for the classics; that the study of historical 
sociology, no matter how thorough, if it has not 
a view to social development, is a poor substitute 
for adequate modern dependable social theory ; 


and that, after all, it is poor and incomplete schol- 
arship. Furthermore, that the competitive effort 
of the professor of sociology to evolve some 
theory—purely for the theory’s sake—which will 
out-rank some other professor’s theory, or which 
will save his face—a “contribution” having been 
made—stands a poor chance to rank among the 
immortals as compared with genuine theory 
brought forth in the ecstacy of a victory after 
long study, exhaustive research and desperate 
search after truth. There is, further, an over- 
abundance of discussion and opinion being set 
forth as theory, substantiated neither by precise 
observations and accurate measurements on the 
one hand, nor systematic “checking up,” on the 
other. While some of these opinions, to come 
back to the blue print analogy again, may make 
attractive pictures, they furnish nothing of speci- 
fications or measurements whereby the social 
engineer, the social builder or the common worker 
of whom society is made can rear a superstruc- 
ture of progress. The pictures are sometimes 
attractive—so attractive indeed that their “dreamy 
contemplation” is far pleasanter than the plain 
specification, the choice of which means the labor 
of years, the faith of the builder, the vision of 
the prophet. There is yet one other query: 
Where are those who have set themselves to the 
search after truth and the performance of study- 
tasks, the first fruits of which are to be expected 
only after one score—two score years? Rather, 
do we not count a single year as a watch in the 
night? 
x Ok Ok 


The Promotion of Scholarship 


The truth of the matter is that social theory is 
very much in need of scholarship—scholarship 
made possible by adequate provisions and scholar- 
ship reinterpreted to meet the growing demands 
of social change. With reference to these two 
aspects of scholarship two suggestions are made 
here. The first is a simple appeal for an ade- 
quate number of endowed fellowships of a dif- 
ferent sort from those now offered. The second 
suggestion embodies simple illustrations of cur- 
rent social problems which can be worked out, as 
we see it, only through social theory of the sort 
discussed in these notes. Of these illustrations 
one type is that exemplified by certain theorists 
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of the past, as for example Aristotle or Saint 
Simon, as they discussed the family or the 
Church. The other is frankly perhaps a case of 
rushing in where angels fear to tread—in which 
case it would be opinion and not theory after all. 
The first suggestion is that an adequate number 
of fellowships be provided by the universities, by 
private endowment, and by the American Socio- 
logical Society, the conditions for acceptance of 
which should be almost the opposite of most 
present-day fellowships. That is, that such fel- 
lowships be for a period of three to five years 
and that instead of permitting a fellow to hold 
his stipend for a second year under specially fav- 
orable circumstances, that the condition of the ap- 
pointment be that the holder will accept the fel- 
lowship for at least three years, preferably five. 
The stipend should, of course, be adequate for 
livelihood and research activities; and should be 
available for men of proved worth and extended 
experience. Such a plan would provide an en- 
viable basis for the encouragement of scientific 


theory. 
* ok x 


Theory and Social Institutions 


The first of the other suggestions relates to 
the important facts previously mentioned, that 
effective social theory has to do with institutions 
and common factors of evolving group life. In 
the discussion of the modern family, for instance, 
it would be well for some of those who discuss 
so glibly the reorganization of family and sex 
life to study more the evolution of the family; 
or to take up, say, Aristotle’s type of scientific 
theory, follow the thread all along through the 
centuries, and with the same scientific ideals and 
precision really work out something adequate for 
modern society. Or taking up Aristotle’s type of 
theory of organic relations in government, fol- 
lowing similar theories as Professor Barnes does 
in his new volume, work out a fine balance of 
theory and practice. An illustration of a spe- 
cific need in this field is cited below. Or how 
many real students of social theory in its relation 
to human adequacy, as Professor Giddings has 
it, are there who, like Professor Elwood, are try- 
ing to meet the great demand of the world for 
harmony between the material and spiritual fac- 
tors? Or like Professor Ogburn are trying to 
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find the essentials of social change? How many 
such students to every thousand superficial dog- 
matists and “opinionists” on both sides of the 


questions involved? 
x * x 


A Saint-Simon Judgment 


Another illustration taken from Lichtenberger 
is that of an appeal, made by Saint Simon, born 
in 1760, for “‘scientific reconstruction as a remedy 
for the chaos attending the intellectual revolu- 
tion.” “The great advance that has been made 
in physical science has totally revolutionized our 
views of man and nature; and the clergy, instead 
of embodying each new discovery into their sys- 
tems, and themselves leading the way towards 
the further acquisition of knowledge, have re- 
mained immovable in positions that have become 
untenable. They have not only in this manner 
lost their title to be considered the intellectual 
guides and authorities of men, but they have 
actually assumed an attitude of hostility to pro- 
gress. Thus there has arisen the direst anarchy 
in society. On the one hand, there is a class of 


‘men whose authority is supposed by the ignorant 


to be derived from heaven; upon the other, an 
increasing body of investigators, whose discov- 
eries are directly opposed to the doctrines of the 
authorized teachers. Now, what constituted the 
strength of the spiritual power during the middle 
ages was the circumstance that scientific knowl- 
edge was then in complete harmony with theo- 
logical belief. The only means of restoring the 
spiritual authority that had been lost by disunion, 
and without which social order is impossible, is 
to reéstablish the harmony between theology and 
science; and this is not to be accomplished, as 
has been vainly attempted, by arresting the pro- 
gress of knowledge, but by advancing theology so 
as to meet the new requirements of science.” 
This theory is in need of restatement today with 
the necessary accompanying advances. Many 
other illustrations might be given, but two will 


suffice. 
x * x 


Education and Public Welfare 


Are American sociologists interested in the 
reorganization of the departments of government 
at Washington during the present session of con- 
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marily of discussions about social theory. But, 
as Professor Barnes points out, there has been a 
“gradual trend away from the transcendental and 
metaphysical generalizations toward a realistic 
consideration of the actual facts and processes of 
institutional life and growth, of the real activities 
of men living in conflicting and codperating 
groups.” For the purpose of this discussion, The 
JouRNAL would go as far as to say that present- 
day social theory has no excuse for existence ex- 
cept as it becomes a scientific mode to meet the 
needs of social change. But as such it is essential, 
not only for the measurement of the important 
factors in social life but also for the direction of 
social organization and the development of social 
statesmanship. Or again, at the risk of using a 
partial analogy, social theory is nothing short of 
an adequate blue print for social building. No real 
builders will do without the best possible specifi- 
cations and blue prints; and they must go on 
paper before they go into brick and mortar; but 
they are based upon “precise observation,” accur- 
ate “measurements and accountings,” and “sys- 
tematic checking up.” And for this reason they 
are good “theory” such as will become the fore- 
runner of substantial, durable and artistic edi- 
fices. For this sort of social theory there is great 
need; and for the making of it there is great 
dearth of social architects. 
. 2% 


Current Criticisms 


Indeed one ventures to wonder just how much 
of such social theory is being developed at the 
present time. And with the raising of this ques- 
tion The JourNAL recognizes that its criticisms 
are supported by no ability of its own to make 
adequate contributions except as it may become 
the agent for stimulating interest, the means of 
discovering new talent, the medium through 
which new theory may be expressed, and directly 
or indirectly an index of social needs. - The criti- 
cisms are these. That the constant substitution 
of talk, study, and discussion merely about social 
theory of the past may be calculated to do for 
sociology what the German philological method 
did for the classics; that the study of historical 
sociology, no matter how thorough, if it has not 
a view to social development, is a poor substitute 
for adequate modern dependable social theory ; 


and that, after all, it is poor and incomplete schol- 
arship. Furthermore, that the competitive effort 
of the professor of sociology to evolve some 
theory—purely for the theory’s sake—which will 
out-rank some other professor’s theory, or which 
will save his face—a “contribution” having been 
made—stands a poor chance to rank among the 
immortals as compared with genuine theory 
brought forth in the ecstacy of a victory after 
long study, exhaustive research and desperate 
search after truth. There is, further, an over- 
abundance of discussion and opinion being set 
forth as theory, substantiated neither by precise 
observations and accurate measurements on the 
one hand, nor systematic “checking up,” on the 
other. While some of these opinions, to come 
back to the blue print analogy again, may make 
attractive pictures, they furnish nothing of speci- 
fications or measurements whereby the social 
engineer, the social builder or the common worker 
of whom society is made can rear a superstruc- 
ture of progress. The pictures are sometimes 
attractive—so attractive indeed that their “dreamy 
contemplation” is far pleasanter than the plain 
specification, the choice of which means the labor 
of years, the faith of the builder, the vision of 
the prophet. There is yet one other query: 
Where are those who have set themselves to the 
search after truth and the performance of study- 
tasks, the first fruits of which are to be expected 
only after one score—two score years? Rather, 
do we not count a single year as a watch in the 


night ? 
x ok Ox 


The Promotion of Scholarship 


The truth of the matter is that social theory is 
very much in need of scholarship—scholarship 
made possible by adequate provisions and scholar- 
ship reinterpreted to meet the growing demands 
of social change. With reference to these two 
aspects of scholarship two suggestions are made 
here. The first is a simple appeal for an ade- 
quate number of endowed fellowships of a dif- 
ferent sort from those now offered. The second 
suggestion embodies simple illustrations of cur- 
rent social problems which can be worked out, as 
we see it, only through social theory of the sort 
discussed in these notes. Of these illustrations 
one type is that exemplified by certain theorists 
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of the past, as for example Aristotle or Saint 
Simon, as they discussed the family or the 
Church. The other is frankly perhaps a case of 
rushing in where angels fear to tread—in which 
case it would be opinion and not theory after all. 
The first suggestion is that an adequate number 
of fellowships be provided by the universities, by 
private endowment, and by the American Socio- 
logical Society, the conditions for acceptance of 
which should be almost the opposite of most 
present-day fellowships. That is, that such fel- 
lowships be for a period of three to five years 


and that instead of permitting a fellow to hold 


his stipend for a second year under specially fav- 
orable circumstances, that the condition of the ap- 
pointment be that the holder will accept the fel- 
lowship for at least three years, preferably five. 
The stipend should, of course, be adequate for 
livelihood and research activities; and should be 
available for men of proved worth and extended 
experience. Such a plan would provide an en- 
viable basis for the encouragement of scientific 


theory. 
> es 


Theory and Social Institutions 


The first of the other suggestions relates to 
the important facts previously mentioned, that 
effective social theory has to do with institutions 
and common factors of evolving group life. In 
the discussion of the modern family, for instance, 
it would be well for some of those who discuss 
so glibly the reorganization of family and sex 
life to study more the evolution of the family; 
or to take up, say, Aristotle’s type of scientific 
theory, follow the thread all along through the 
centuries, and with the same scientific ideals and 
precision really work out something adequate for 
modern society. Or taking up Aristotle’s type of 
theory of organic relations in government, fol- 
lowing similar theories as Professor Barnes does 
in his new volume, work out a fine balance of 
theory and practice. An illustration of a spe- 
cific need in this field is cited below. Or how 
many real students of social theory in its relation 
to human adequacy, as Professor Giddings has 
it, are there who, like Professor Elwood, are try- 
ing to meet the great demand of the world for 
harmony between the material and spiritual fac- 
tors? Or like Professor Ogburn are trying to 
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find the essentials of social change? How many 
such students to every thousand superficial dog- 
matists and “opinionists” on both sides of the 


questions involved? 
2s 


A Saint-Simon Judgment 

Another illustration taken from Lichtenberger 
is that of an appeal, made by Saint Simon, born 
in 1760, for “scientific reconstruction as a remedy 
for the chaos attending the intellectual revolu- 
tion.” “The great advance that has been made 
in physical science has totally revolutionized our 
views of man and nature; and the clergy, instead 
of embodying each new discovery into their sys- 
tems, and themselves leading the way towards 
the further acquisition of knowledge, have re- 
mained immovable in positions that have become 
untenable. They have not only in this manner 
lost their title to be considered the intellectual 
guides and authorities of men, but they have 
actually assumed an attitude of hostility to pro- 
gress. Thus there has arisen the direst anarchy 
in society. On the one hand, there is a class of 


‘men whose authority is supposed by the ignorant 


to be derived from heaven; upon the other, an 
increasing body of investigators, whose discov- 
eries are directly opposed to the doctrines of the 
authorized teachers. Now, what constituted the 
strength of the spiritual power during the middle 
ages was the circumstance that scientific knowl- 
edge was then in complete harmony with theo- 
logical belief. The only means of restoring the 
spiritual authority that had been lost by disunion, 
and without which social order is impossible, is 
to reéstablish the harmony between theology and 
science; and this is not to be accomplished, as 
has been vainly attempted, by arresting the pro- 
gress of knowledge, but by advancing theology so 
as to meet the new requirements of science.” 
This theory is in need of restatement today with 
the necessary accompanying advances. Many 
other illustrations might be given, but two will 


suffice. 
x * * 


Education and Public Welfare 


Are American sociologists interested in the 
reorganization of the departments of government 
at Washington during the present session of con- 
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gress? Are they seeking “precise observations,” 
“accurate measurements” and “systematic check- 
ing-up” with reference to the proposed depart- 
ment of education and welfare? Or the pro- 
posed Department of Education? Or also a 
Department of Health? Here is involved one of 
the largest principles in democratic government 
and social justice—that of making democracy 
effective in the unequal places. Here are involved 
education, child welfare, the physical basis of 
national growth, the adjustment of inequalities of 
service men and a score of other social interests. 
The President’s plan is to have one department 
of “Education and Welfare” with a secretary in 
the Cabinet and with four bureaus—Education, 
Social Service, Public Health, Veteran Service. 
The N. E. A. proposes a Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary in the Cabinet, relating 
these other important services to some unclassi- 
fied place. The Institute of Government Research 
proposes two departments ; a department of Edu- 
cation and Science; and a Department of Health. 
Here are involved not only great social problems, 
the very basis of the sociologist’s science, but 
also important matters of political administration, 
with some of the most unsavory and difficult of 
petty political situations and jealousies admit- 
tedly undermining the social program of the gov- 
ernment. Are sociologists interested? Are they 
working it out? Rather are they not, like the 
educators, relegating public welfare to “charity,” 
Pubiic Health to the Treasury, and veterans’ 
service to politics, and the rest of it to the Lord? 
Is this in accord with the verdict of the sociologist 
that “It is gradually coming to be understood that 
we can have no adequate statesmanship until we 
have a proper appreciation of the actual prob- 


lems and factors in the group life of man.” 
‘eo 


Prohibition and Social Change 


We venture, perhaps rashly for the purpose of 
this illustration, the assertion that the chief prin- 
ciple involved in the whole prohibition move- 
ment (not the Volstead Act) like that of indus- 
try, sex, religion, and others, is not that of indi- 
vidual liberty but that of the ability of society to 
adapt itself to social change. Here then is need 
for social theory. (None that we have seems to 
work.) We have always had certain customs 


and rights in religion; therefore we must always 
worship with the “faith of our fathers;” we 
have always had certain customs and rights in 
industry ; therefore we must always have them; 
we have always had war, therefore we must al- 
ways have it; we have always had our drink, 
therefore we must always have it; although sci- 
entific clinical determination of the effect of the 
drink is marked by “drowsiness, drooping eye- 
lids, relaxed features, congestion of the face and 
conjunctivae, sweating, slobbering, disordered 
dress, noisiness, silly behavior, excitation, gar- 
rulity, thick nasal speech, lisping, stammering, 
swaying and ataxia, epilepsy, apoplexy,” and 
clinical determination of the social characteristics 
or worse. Here is the happy hunting grounds of 
paradoxes. There are the liberals and progres- 
sives everywhere striving to break away from 
the mores of the past, yet slaves to this; indi- 
viduals boasting of their independence and of 
their wont to think for themselves, yet mass- 
slaves to the current comment, custom, and vio- 
lation of law. It seems fair to assume that here 
is a problem, still baffling enough, both in its 
petty and larger details and in its larger signifi- 
cance to social structural welfare and _ political 
policy to need the application of sound social 
theory. At least the question is well worth 
raising. 
x * x 


The Scientific Basis 


After all is said, there still remains the fas- 
cinating and unending tasks ahead, with always 
the return to the original basis of fact, scientific 
method of study, and adequate organization for 
effective application. We return to the related 
statement which The JouRNAL made in its first 
outline of policies, emphasizing the “importance 
of objective measurements in social studies and 
social work. Perhaps nothing at this time is 
more important to the sociologist and _ social 
worker than the recognition and attainment of 
better standards and methods of measuring the 
results of work done and observations made. 

This number of The JourNAt is offered as a 
continuation of the ideals there set forth, with 
the suggestion that its contents be accepted as a 
consistent contribution to a varied field and 
method. 
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Book Reviews. directed by 


Harry Extmer Barnes and 
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WHAT OF POPULATION PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS? 
F, H. HANKINS 


THE PopuLaTION ProsteM. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1922. Pp. 516. $7.00. 

Tue ProspteMs oF Poputation. By Harold Cox. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 235. 

MANKIND AT THE Crossroaps. By Edward M. East. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 360. 
$3.50. 


NE OF THE most striking and funda- 
O mental social phenomena of the nineteenth 

century was the increase in the numbers of 
the white stock of mankind. Indeed, the popula- 
tion of the world increased by about 100 per cent 
during the last century and is now increasing 
fast enough to double its numbers in another 
sixty years. It is safe to say that no equal growth 
of population ever occurred in previous human 
history ; in fact, could any single feature of man’s 
recent history be more illuminating of the tre- 
mendous changes wrought by the material pro- 
gress of the last hundred years than that the 
number of people on the globe has increased more 
in that century than in the previous 500,000 years 
or more since man became man? It is not pos- 
sible that such a rate of increase can be main- 
tained. This spectacular outburst was based on 
the expansion of the European stocks over the 
Americas, Australia, South Africa and elsewhere 
and on an unprecedented progress in mechanical 
invention, but it was accompanied by an equally 
unparalled advancement in individual material 
well-being. It must stand as a unique episode in 
man’s conquest of the globe. It is now just a 
century and a quarter since Malthus published 
the “Essay” from which universally pessimistic 
conclusions were drawn. That wave of pessi- 
mism long since subsided and for many decades 
the western world, particularly the newer parts 
of it, has lived in an atmosphere of buoyancy 
and optimism. As never before there have flour- 


ished dreams of a new human dispensation when 
man would at last combine universal comfort 
with universal leisure. Now new voices are again 
sounding a pessimistic note as if to say that if 
man was not able to realize his millenium during 
the nineteenth century when he had whole virgin 
continents to populate, he need not look. forward 
to a brighter future. 

Certain it is that there are many signs of a re- 
newal of interest in the problems connected with 
the numbers and the quality of the population. 
Of all the recent output, that by Carr-Saunders 
must be ranked as the most thorough and unique. 
It is a work which could not have been compiled 
short of several years of arduous labor. It deals 
with both quantity and quality of population. 
Under the former heading it makes a survey of 
the growth of population among peoples living 
at every stage of human culture, from those 
hunting and fishing races still in the paleolithic 
age to the great populations of the ancient and 
the modern worlds. He centers his attention on 

2 practices in vogue for the limitation of popu- 
lation increase. He has clearly revealed that cer- 
tain modern methods have some very ancient 
prototypes. 

Accepting the well-established distinction be- 
tween fertility and fecundity, namely, that the 
former represents the actual and the latter the 
potential rate of reproduction, he finds that there 
has been an increase in fecundity with an ad- 
vancement of culture. Partly on the basis of the 
analogy of domestic animals and partly on the 
basis of an immense amount of evidence showing 
a very low rate of births among primitive peoples, 
he concludes that fecundity advances with in- 
crease in the regularity and volume of food, pro- 
tection from the elements, and freedom from ex- 
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tremes of privation and exertion. This is a view 
which accords with that long ago advanced by 
Herbert Spencer in the later chapters of his 
“Principles of Biology.” There seems no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of this conclusion. Mod- 
ern genetics may show that the number of po- 
tential eggs in the ovary is determined at birth, 
but this would not mean that all of them will 
mature regardless of the life conditions of the 
woman who carries them. 

The author then enters upon a detailed and ab- 
sorbingly interesting inquiry as to the influence 
and extent of such customs as age of marriage, 
pre-pubertal intercourse, length of period of lac- 
tation, abstention from intercourse after child- 
birth, polygamy, abortion, infanticide and similar 
conventions upon both fecundity and fertility. 
This leads him to advance the very interesting 
thesis that population tends under every stage of 
cultural advance to reach an “optimum” number. 
This optimum is one which affords the largest per 
capita returns to human effort in view of the 
limitation of area and of technique. His theory 
is that every group tends to work out schemes 
for the regulation of numbers so as to keep the 
number of adults about the same from one gen- 
eration to the next, such number being an ex- 
periential approach to the optimum. 

In advancing this theory he is not dogmatic, 
and it is well that he is not. In the nature of the 
case the theory must at best remain in the realm 
of hypothesis as it can never be submitted to 
experimental test. Its practical value is also 
negligible. It is inapplicable to a population liv- 
ing under a rapidly changing industrial technique, 
for every change in technique involves a change 
in the optimum. Moreover, what constitutes the 
actual maximum of numbers is as much a ques- 
tion of the standard of living as of the stage of 
cultural efficiency. The author admits that India 
is grossly overpopulated, but if the Indian people 
themselves seriously thought so they would adopt 
some measure to reduce their numbers. What 
parents consider the “optimum” number of child- 
ren is definitely correlated with their standard of 
living, that is, with ali the life values which they 
bring before their consciousness in considering 
such a matter. In other words, the standard of 


living is the actual regulator of increase, and 


whether this hits the optimum is largely a matter 
of chance. Moreover, and this the author would 
admit, social customs related to population in- 
crease do not change quickly in the face of un- 
favorable changes in the economic order. Thus 
European countries are several of them greatly 
over-populated since the war in the sense that 


- they are not able to maintain the pre-war stand- 


ards of living; but they continue to increase in 
numbers. For these countries as a whole even 
the standard of living proves only partially suc- 
cessful as a check. 

This introduces a most interesting aspect of the 
matter in view of the findings of Professor East 
mentioned below. The day of cheap foods is 
past never to return. But the Christian morality 
forbids those practices which from immemorial 
time were used to keep numbers within bounds. 
Carr-Saunders shows that these practices came to 
an end in the mediaeval period, so that the re- 
ligiously orthodox portion of the community 
finds itself today not only deprived of all tra- 
ditions of population limitation but trained under 
a system of taboos which regards nearly every 
form of restriction as sinful. If the law of dim- 
inishing returns should set in as rapidly as Pro- 
fessor East seems to think it will, western coun- 
tries will not only suffer a decisive decline in 
standards of consumption, but will find themselves 
involved in a spiritual conflict that presages a 
new reformation. It is not impossible that we 
shall gradually approach a period when popula- 
tion will again be nearly stationary. That is the 
usual condition throughout human history. 

Meanwhile what will become of all those 
dreams of a new Garden of Eden? When one 
beholds the precarious condition of the British 
working classes in the year 1923 with millions 
living on unemployment doles and the national 
industry confronted with the utterly incompatible 
desires of maintaining established standards of 
living and of restoring or increasing the national 
competitive power, he realizes how close popula- 
tion treads on the heels of every advance of tech- 
nical efficiency. The Germans have lowered their 
standards; the British will be forced to do so. 
It can be said that a lower standard is a less effi- 
cient check on increase than a high one. In that 
case the absence of a comprehensive social policy 
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taking the form of a new set of mores relating 
to population control would lead to intensified in- 
ternational competition and rivalry. 


But this leads to another aspect of the ques- 
tion of an optimum, namely, the relation of num- 
bers to national competitive power in industry and 
war. Much of Carr-Saunders’ reasoning related 
to very primitive conditions when the social unit 
was small and each was nearly, if not quite, inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient. But in an era of 
nationalism statesmen look upon numbers as a 
source of national prestige in international rela- 
tions and capitalists look upon them as a source 
of cheap labor and heightened competitive power. 
It thus happens that Carr-Saunders’ “optimum,” 
the number which gives the maximum return per 
capita, may be considerably less than the number 


which militarists and capitalists think constitute 


the “optimum” from their points of view. 


In this connection it is curious to find the 
author arguing that neither war nor migration are 
caused by over-population. (Pp. 296-307.) War 
is attributed in the first instance to man’s innate 
pugnacity; and the view is advanced that once 
begun it becomes a custom, which it is now. It 
is, therefore, a way of achieving political ends 
which man can abandon whenever he makes up 
his mind to it. But this argument is far from 
convincing. If war is due in the first place to 
instinct, then it seems likely to occur at any time, 
for there is no reason for supposing that the in- 
stinct is lost. But even if due to an instinct it 
will not occur unless there is some occasion which 
sets the instinct into operation. In recent times 
such occasion has frequently been economic in 
nature. But part of the economic factor is the 
presence of a large and growing population. 
Similarly the ancient migrations were not neces- 
sarily due to an actual surplus of numbers, but 
they could not have occurred in the absence of 
considerable numbers. Moreover, it is sound 
sociological methodology to look for efficient 
causes of great movements, for while some of 
them “may have been due to an idea,” there is 
usually present some sort of social pressure. 
Modern migration, for example, may not be due 
to the fact of an overwhelming redundancy of 
numbers, but it very clearly flows from areas of 
high to areas of low pressure. 


The author’s discussion of the qualitative prob- 
les is only half as extensive and is given a turn, 
which while in harmony with the general char- 
acter of the book, is somewhat unexpected. The 
main burden of these chapters is a discussion of 
the relative importance of germinal changes as 
compared with changes in tradition for social 
progress. Throughout, the author is cautious and 
philosophical. He concludes that sound physical 
constitution is essential in a population and that 
this must rest on sound germinal elements. But 
that on the whole the course of history is de- 
pendent on changes in tradition. At the same 
time the differences in the natural endowment of 
individuals of the same general class as regards 
cultural environment are the sources of differences 
in their achievements. While these chapters are 
less valuable than the earlier ones, it is clear that 
Carr-Saunders has produced the most scholarly 
work on the population problem which has ap- 
peared in many decades. No teacher of popula- 
tion or related courses can claim acquaintance 
with significant literature unless he knows this 
book. 

Mr. Harold Cox, the well-known editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, has set forth his ideas on sev- 
eral phases of the population problem. In general 
it may be said that his volume is an excellent 
summary of advance opinion regarding both 
quantity and quality. Like Thompson, Pearl, 
East and numerous others he foresees an inevi- 
table reduction in the standards of general wel- 
fare unless population growth is sharply restricted 
in the near future. The great expansion of popu- 
lation in the last century has begun seriously to 
encroach upon the capital of the globe, whereas 
throughout all previous human history man has 
lived on the earth’s “annuity.” He sees no pros- 
pect of permanent peace until some international 
understanding regarding the growth of numbers 
has been reached, but one may well be sceptical 
as to the practicability of his proposal of a league 
of low birth-rate nations. Similarly the high 
sounding programs of social reform put forth by 
liberals, socialists, communists and what not are 
doomed to permanent defeat unless birth control 
becomes a recognized and universally applicable 
principle. Probably the most telling chapter in 
the book is the last dealing with “The Ethics of 
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Birth Control,” which is a most effective refuta- 
tion of those arguments relied upon by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The informed student of these 
matters must be thankful for every publication 
that forces into general discussion the vital topic 
of birth control and aids in ridding it of those 
sacred taboos with which the minds of the 
Christian fathers of a benighted age have suc- 
ceeded in surrounding every matter relating to 
sex. They identified sex with sin and the fall of 
man; certain modern opposites would make it 
holy and the chief source of individual glorifi- 
cation ; it is perhaps too much to expect that any 
society will ever view it as merely natural. 

Professor East’s book differs from the others 
in devoting itself specifically to the quantitative 
problem. It amounts substantially to a restate- 
ment of the Malthusian doctrine in the light of 
the experience of the last 125 years and existing 
knowledge regarding the statistics of population 
and agricultural production. A thorough consid- 
eration of these problems involves a treatment in 
the later chapters of mortality statistics and espe- 
cially of the decline of the birth-rate in western 
communities. From a survey of the facts of 
population in relation to the facts of economics 
the author reaches the very definite conclusion 
that the law of diminishing returns in food pro- 
duction is setting in very decisively in the eco- 
nomic life of the white stock of mankind, and 
that the maintenance of present levels of food 
consumption, together with an increase in indi- 
vidual welfare, racial soundness and social sta- 
bility, is dependent upon conscious control of 
fertility. 

Though written by a professional biologist, it 
cannot be caid that Chaper II, “The Biological 
Basis,” is particularly valuable. The author 
raises several questions such as the controversy 
between Mechanist and Vitalist, and that relating 
to the inheritance of acquired characters, only to 
pass them over with brief comment little relevant 
to his theme. He limits his discussion of in- 


stincts to self-preservation and reproduction, and 
contents himself with pointing out the inevitable 
conflict between these two which is involved in 
continued unregulation of reproduction. He 
touches on the question of race crossing, which 
he treats in symbolic rather than concrete terms, 
and while upholding the doctrine that race cross- 


ing is pernicious, he makes no convincing argu- 
ment for such a conclusion. 

Such indefiniteness, however, does not apply 
to the succeeding chapters in which growth of 
population and available agricultural resources 
are studied with a most illuminating utilization 
of statistical fact and method. Here he is able 
to show that approximately 2.5 acres of cultivable 
land is essential for the maintenance of the stand- 
ard of food consumption recently in vogue in 
the western world. On this basis the total cul- 
tivable area of the globe would maintain about 
5,200,000,000 people. The present population of 
the globe is 1,700,000,000, and at the present 
rate of increase would double in sixty years. In 
that case the maximum population of the globe 
would be reached in two generations. Inci- 
dentally the author shows that most of this in- 
crease is taking place in the white stock. Thus 
the most accurate possible estimate indicates that 
the white stock of mankind is increasing at the 
rate of about 12,000,000 per year, whereas all the 
colored populations combined show an annual 
increase of not over one-third and probably not 
much more than one-sixth as much. Moreover, 
the white stock not only has political possession 
of large areas of the most fertile and habitable 
portions of the globe, but also controls most of 
the areas still under-populated. Thus a few 
facts accurately determined dispose of many 
reams of Lothrop Stoddard’s wild alarms over 
the imminent destruction of the white world 
through the enormous fertility of the colored 
races. 

It seems clear to the reviewer that Professor 
East has made out a convincing case for his gen- 
eral proposition so far as the world as a whole is 
concerned. He could even have strengthened his 
case by pointing out that the period of the “ex- 
pansion of Europe,” since 1700, constituted a 
special period of populaton release in the history 
of the western world. During a large portion 
of this period an increase of population was 
actually accompanied by an increase in individual 
efficiency and productivity. As regards the whole 
of economic life the law of diminishing returns 
was obviated in part through the rapid growth 
of invention, but more especially by a continual 
opening up of new areas to settlement and culti- 


vation. But the still thinly-settled areas of the 
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globe are incomparably inferior to the Mississippi 
valley. In fact the author is able to show that 
the law of diminishing returns in relation to the 
whole of even American agriculture began mani- 
festing itself in the 90’s so that the future holds 
out a sharp and continuous increase in the costs 
of food to the American population. 


What applies to us applies even more sharply 
to western Europe. For here a second remark- 
able phenomenon must be taken into account, 
namely, rapid industrialization. One of the 
fundamental reasons why the increase of the 
white stock by hundreds of millions during the 
19th century was accompanied by a progress in 
individual well-being was the adoption and rapid 
development of the mechanical industry. This 
so increased individual productive capacity that 
the food resources of the globe could be drawn 
upon in exchange for elaborate manufactures. 
But now it must be evident that continued indus- 
trialization is coming into conflict with the law 
of diminishing returns in the production of ele- 
mental materials. Every nation of western Eu- 
rope is under the necessity of importing a portion 
of its food supply. The United States is at the 
turning point where food imports and exports 
tend to balance. As other new areas progres- 
sively adopt the machine industry they find, as 
we have, that a larger and larger portion of food 
produced is needed to feed their own population. 
This growth of national self-insufficiency is at the 
basis of present international unrest. 

As regards the United States, the author finds 
that at the present rate of increase its popula- 
tion would double in forty years. Raymond Pearl 
estimates that it will reach the number of two 
hundred millions about 2100. In any case, East 
finds that in order to feed such a number at 
present standards of consumption it will be nec- 
essary to utilize every possible acre and to in- 
crease agricultural efficiency by 50 per cent. In 
his view, that represents the saturation point, so 
that further increase in population would involve 
a lowering of standards of consumption. Here 
as elsewhere the author refuses to draw on his 
imagination ; he allows nothing for the possibili- 
ties of synthetic chemistry; he does not consider 
the possibilities of changes in dietary habits 
which might be at once healthful and economical. 


His study of birth and death rates backs up 
his conclusions from the study of population 
growth and agricultural economics. Assuming 
that the death rate cannot be brought down be- 
low 16 for a large population, he concludes that 
the birth rate must fall much faster than at pres- 
ent if genuine disaster is to be avoided. He 
draws a truly harrowing picture of what might 
happen if population growth goes jauntily, opti- 
mistically and unthinkingly forward only to ar- 
rive suddenly with a sort of dull thud hard up 
against the saturation point. Here as elsewhere 
he leans a little heavily on a too narrow realism, 
though doubtless correct in the main. As popu- 
lation pressure increases a corresponding decline 
in birth rates is quite probable, though not cer- 
tain. Knowledge is available, but will it be widely 
disseminated and will it be utilized? Professor 
East is frankly doubtful, on account of the low 
general intelligence as revealed by recent investi- 
gations in mental measurements. Whether this 
proves correct or not there seems one thing cer- 
tain, namely, that in the absence of a wide adop- 
tion of contraceptive methods those recent dreams 
of a four-hour day and comfort for even the 
meanest laborer will be transformed into a night- 
mare of more work and less comfort. They 
probably will anyway. 

On the whole Professor East has made a very 
substantial and timely contribution to the liter- 
ature of social science. His style is anything but 
forbidding, though suffering here and there from 
dogmatic assurance. It would be a most bene- 
ficent miracle if statesmen, publicists, economists 
and business men could be induced to read and 
take account of his facts. The student of popu- 
lation problems is constantly amazed at the child- 
ish optimism of the vast proportion of social 
workers, professional liberals and Rotarian boost- 
ers in general as to the sources of human ills, 
the remedies presented and the glowing outlook 
for the indeterminate future. In most of our 
vast literature dealing with theories for social 
improvement it is seldom that one meets with a 
consideration of the relations of human numbers 
and quality to individual welfare, while it is 
naively assumed that the whole of our social evils 
arise either from ignorance or from the devilish 
machinations of a few powerful demons who plot 
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in secret the destruction of the common man. 
Carr-Saunders shows convincingly that our an- 
cestors of all early stages of culture understood 
the relation between numbers and quality on the 
one hand and individual welfare and social sta- 
bility on the other and adopted many measures 
to maintain a balance between resources and 
human needs, and to preserve racial soundness. 
We may not have yet reached the optimum num- 
ber in this country, but there are many signs that 
we approach it. It is not improbable that in an- 


other generation large families will be lookea 
upon as highly immoral, much as a past genera- 
tion looked upon them as an evidence of the bless- 
ings of Almighty God. We shall be forced to 
solve problems of numbers and quality of our 
population before we succeed in making a sen- 
sible impression on the mass of poverty, ignor- 
ance and vice which are customarily looked upon 
as the chief contradictions of our Christian 


professions. 


WHAT DO “THE PEOPLE” READ? 


PHILLIPS 


Tue Country Newspaper. By M. V. Alvord. New 
York: A. C. McClurg, 1923. 137 pp. $1.00. 

Tue Community Newspaper. By E. P. Harris and 
F. H. Hooke. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1923. 
xiv, 378 pp $2.50. 

Tue Necro Press in THE Unitep States. By Fred- 
erick S. Detweiler. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1922. x, 274 pp. $3.00. 
Tue ImmicRANt Press anp Its Controt. By Robert 
E. Park. New York: 1922. xx, 488 pp. $2.50. 


HE AVERAGE American rarely stops to 
consider the influence of the press in 
moulding the texture of his ideas. And 

when he does, he thinks in terms of the city press, 
of the great metropolitan dailies. There are 
listed this year in Ayer’s Newspaper Annual and 
Directory but nineteen papers with an average 
circulation for the daily editions of over 200,000 
copies. These (and their lesser satellites of our 
larger cities) are no longer great organs of opin- 
ion or even primarily purveyors of news. Their 
circulation is more profitable as a business ven- 
ture than as a basis for conscious (and consci- 
entious) promotion of reasonable opinions and 
intelligent judgments in the community. Adver- 
tising profits have driven to second place the 
earlier function of the metropolitan paper, as a 
“staple of news.” 

But it would surprise most readers of the New 
York Times or the Chicago Tribune to discover 
that a large part of the American public is left 
practically untouched by this type of paper. And 
it is a significant indication of the growing recog- 
nition of the real influence of that other press 
which frequents the byways of our national life 


BRADLEY 


that the interests and problems of this section of 
our journalistic product are being studied and 
reported. 

Two recent books, The Country Newspaper 
(A. C. McClurg) by M. V. Alford and The Com- 
munity Newspaper (Appleton) by E. P. Harris 
and F. H. Hooke, deal particularly with the or- 
ganization, functioning, and possibilities of the 
rural press. After all, we are still, in social 
makeup, essentially a country-minded people. 
Only 35.2 per cent of our people live in cities of 
25,000 or over; 48.6 per cent still live in com- 
munities of 2,500 or less. The sense of a cor- 
porate life may produce a “Town Hall” in our 
largest city; it is unquestionably the strongest 
factor in the life of our town and country reg- 
ions. And its expression through an indigenous 
newspaper produces some of the hardiest of our 
journalistic perennials. There were in 1921 298 
dailies in towns of less than 5,000 inhabitants as 
against 2,020 in towns and cities of more than 
5,000 population, and a total of 10,797 “rural” 
weeklies. What to most city papers would appear 
insurmountable barriers to success are but chal- 
lenges to the enterprise of the country editor. In 
Montana, The Thoeny Review recently started 
its sixth year “with flying colors’—in a hamlet 
of sixteen souls. And many another country 
editor makes up what he lacks in numbers by the 
faithful reflection of the interests and ambitions, 
the intimate gossip and the daily progress of his 
community. Here is a field in which, even for 
its own constituency, the metropolitan daily can- 
not hope to compete; and its possibilities, both 
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from the point of view of news and subscriptions, 
can be realized only by those who themselves 
have lived within the influence of a country paper. 


Both books stress the community value of the 
country paper. “The country newspaper is a 
community institution like the church, and the 
school, and the public library, and the farm, and 
home bureaus. It is interesting to note, 
however, that not many strong and prosperous 
country papers are to be found in towns where 
there is not a strong community consciousness ; 
this goes to prove that a good community helps 
make a good newspaper and a good newspaper 
helps make a good community.” (Alvord). 
“The town is the working unit of democracy. 
Here, if ever, people of different degrees of cul- 
ture and intelligence, different economic advan- 
tages, the server and the served, meet face to 
face and learn to live together, to work and play 
together, to seek common ends. . . . The 
adequate local newspaper is indispensible to the 
perfect functioning of the community.” (Harris). 

The development of a genuine and intelligent 
community consciousness through the direction of 
community opinion, the service to a rural area in 
sifting and interpreting the world outside, these 
are ways of leadership open to the country editor. 
But there are many problems peculiarly his own; 
the daily round of the office, often, still, the labor 
of the press work itself, frequently the job-print 
and bookstore by-products of his profession, the 
technical requirements of an improving paper— 
in both makeup and circulation. Professor Al- 
vord generalizes from a wide study of the coun- 
try press of New York state and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the studies made elsewhere of 
the problems of the rural paper. “Patent insides” 
and “boiler plate,” linotypes and bed presses, ad- 
vertising rates and subscriptions, peep through 
the pages of his book and give one a sense of the 
adventure as well as the labor of the country 
editor’s life. Mr. Harris’s book might well be 
entitled a “Manual for Editors of Small News- 
papers.” It is compact of much definite advice 
drawn from concrete example as to the detailed 
questions which arise in the making of the paper 
and its business conduct. 

What of our “minorities”? In the negro and 
the alien we have in this country discovered some 
of the difficulties which confront Europe in pro- 


tecting racial cultures from obliteration by pollit- 
ical exclusiveness. Because of our tolerance of 
and indifference to the expression of variant 
opinion, we paid little or no attention to what 
these groups were thinking till the war forced 
the issue on us. 

When Robert T. Kerlin of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute published his Voice of the Negro 
in 1919, it startled the country to catch for the 
first time a glimpse of what ten and one-half 
million Americans were thinking. In The Negro 
Press in the United States (University of Chicago 
Press), Frederick S. Detweiler has brought to- 
gether the results of a thorough study of this 
important element in the moulding of the negroes’ 
attitude toward contemporary society. 

Quantitatively, “the negro press” consists of 
(1921) 492 periodicals of all sorts (mostly 
weekly papers) scattered through 38 states (149 
of the papers are published north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line) with a combined circulation of a 
million and a reading public of over five million. 
“That every negro who can read a paper does 
read a paper” seems to be borne out by the facts 
which Professor Detweiler has collected. With 
a literate negro population over ten years of age 
of 6,211,062 in 1920, Professor Detweiler raises 
the interesting question “as to how far the drop 
in the percentage of illiteracy from 30.4 to 22.9 
in 1920 is due to the spread of newspaper 
circulation.” 

Qualitatively, the papers represent a wide 
range of interests—religious, fraternai, labor, 
educational, medical, musical, business. Almost 
exactly half are of general “newspaper” type, 
“race papers” in content and policy. The Chi- 
cago Defender has attained a circulation of over 
150,000 ; the others range down to a thousand or 
less. The policy of “race papers” ranges all the 
way from extreme racial solidarity and aggres- 
siveness, as advocated by The Crisis and The 
Defender, The Guardian and others, to a more 
conciliatory attitude tending to the support of 
inter-racial codperation. Papers published in the 
South tend to be less “radical” in their sentiments, 
however extreme their feelings. 

Within the field, there were but two daiiies, of 
the one-page, broadside type. There is compara- 
tively little call for more than an organ for the 
expression of racial feeling. “Why not dailies? 
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The evident answer is that the negroes in the 
United States belong to the same language group 
as the whites, share in American industry and 
politics, and are in general dependent on our 
entire machinery of social life. They dare not 
give up reading the great American dailies.” 

Professor Detweiler has made an interesting 
exploration into a little known and too long neg- 
lected area of our national press. It is of value 
both to the student of the race question and to 
the observer of public opinion in the making. 

A similar exploration of our foreign language 
press has been summarized by Professor Robert 
E. Park in his The Immigrant Press and Its Con- 
trol (Harper). The immediate problems raised 
by the war in its relation to the loyalty of the 
foreign language press stimulated a wider study 
than the mere question of censorship required. 

In 1920 there were 1,052 foreign language 
papers of all types published in the country. Of 
the press as a whole Professor Park says, “The 
distribution of the press of the various foreign 
language groups locates with considerable accu- 
racy their principal settlements in the United 
States, and makes it possible to indicate ‘cultural 
areas’ in which the influence of certain immigrant 
groups has been more pronounced than elsewhere. 
The character and contents of the papers pub- 
lished in these areas are an index to the charac- 


Tue FOUNDATIONS OF THE MopERN COMMONWEALTH. 
By Arthur N. Colcombe. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers, 1923. Pp. 491. $3.00. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Dr. Charles Austin Beard in several penetrating 
discussions of the development of political science 
in the United States finds some four sequential 
and successive types indicative of progress in our 
thinking on political problems. The first was the 
constitutional law stage, represented by such 
works as those of Story, Kent, Woolsey and Bur- 
gess, which dwelt mainly upon the explicit pro- 
visions of constitutions. It was also a period of 
classification and arrangement of political termin- 
ology and nomenclature. The second was the 
statute law stage, as represented by such works 
as those of Goodnow, Fairlie and McBain, which 
was founded upon the conviction that there was 
more to government than the constitution, and 


teristic interest, ambitions and social attitudes of 
the people who read them. In this way it is pos- 
sible, not merely to depict different immigrant 
areas, but to sketch, in a rough way, their more 
psychological and political complexions.” 

It is evident from a study of the immigrant 
press that the proportion of dailies is higher in 
those groups of recent advent than for the groups 
with longer residence in the country. The for- 
eign language papers depend on at least a nucleus 
of non-English speaking people for their support. 
As the groups become bi-lingual, the papers adapt 
themselves in form, and content, and policy to 
American standards; their “racial” distinctive- 
ness fades. Professor Park raises.an interesting 
point when he suggests that the advent of the 
pictorial daily accelerates this process of Ameri- 
canization (and often annihilation) by breaking 
down the language barrier to an understanding 
of surroundings and events. 

These books will prove of more than ordinary 
interest to the student of Public Opinion— 
whether sociologist or political scientist. The last 
two are particularly valuable contributions—pio- 
neering ventures in fields which still lie fallow, 
awaiting further study and analysis. The first 
are practical guides to the mechanics of the rural 
press. 


tried to get nearer to political reality by analyzing 
the statutes creating governmental departments 
and vesting them with their powers. The third 
was the concrete and descriptive stage, best exem- 
plified by such works as those of Lowell, Bryce 
and Ostrogorski, who investigated the manner in 
which government was actually operated under a 
given constitution and a definite set of statutes by 
an invisible and legally unrecognized omnipotent 
party machine. The fourth and latest stage may 
be called the sociological, which rests upon a study 
of the geographical, biological, psychological, so- 
cial and economic forces that determine or con- 
dition the processes, functions and activities of 
government under the constitution, statutes and 
party system. This sort of work was anticipated 
by Croly’s books, and definitely initiated by the 
notable contributions of A. W. Small, A. F. Bent- 
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ley, E. A. Ross, Walter Weyl and Walter Lipp- 
mann. In this group—in fact, as one of its lead- 
ers—we may place Professor Beard himself. 

Professor Holcombe’s important book does not 
fall readily into the above categories. It is writ- 
ten distinctly from the point of view of the 
fourth or sociological group, but its materials are 
drawn almost exclusively from the works of the 
three earlier types of writers. It is, in other 
words, an attempt to erect a sociological structure 
out of distinctly non-sociological fabric and in- 
gredients. 

Professor Holcombe first treats of some gen- 
eral preliminary considerations, such as the nature 
of political authority, the basis of political obedi- 
ence, the operation of public opinion, and the 
theories, elements and classifications of the state. 
The scope of the main body of his book he out- 
lines in his own words as follows: 


The next three chapters will be devoted to a consider- 
ation of the relations between church and state, nation 
and state, and class and state, respectively. They will 
treat in turn of the influence of clericalism, of national- 
ism, and of socialism and communism in modern politics. 
The following five chapters will take up the five great 
purposes which constitute the true foundations of the 
modern commonwealth: to establish justice, to ensure 
domestic tranquility, to provide for the common defense, 
to promote the general welfare, and to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty. Finally, a concluding chapter will be 
reserved for the task of showing how the study of the 
nature of the modern commonwealth contributes to the 
solution of the problem of popular government. 


Professor Holcombe deals with these various 
topics with skill and precision, always preserving 
a judicious and tolerant attitude, while never con- 
cealing a generally progressive, intelligent and 
constructive point of view towards the more 
fundamental problems of political control and 
organization. The method is as much historical 
and descriptive as analytical, and the illustrative 
material is drawn chiefly from opinions of lead- 
ing political theorists in the past, historic exam- 
ples pertinent to the discussion, and decisions of 
courts, particularly the United States Supreme 
Court. There is very little reliance upon geogra- 
phical, biological, psychological, anthropological, 
sociological or economic writers of recent date, 
and even less upon data drawn from these 
fields. 

Opinions as to how well Professor Holcombe 
has succeeded in his task will vary according to 


the standards erected for judging it. Most fair- 
minded readers will probably concede at once that 
he has written one of the most satisfactory books 
yet produced by a political scientist in the United 
States upon certain basic political functions and 
problems in contemporary society. In the review- 
er’s opinion it is probably the best general book 
of its kind which has been brought out by the 
more progressive school in this country. Edward 
Jenks’ The State and the Nation is, perhaps, its 
only serious rival in English. At the same time, 
the sociologist will be very much disappointed 
with the work if he seeks in it a dynamic and 
fundamental analysis of the foundations of polit- 
ical society and of the more important processes 
in political life and the functioning of political 
groups. “The voice is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” 


In the first place, the book is rather unfortun- 
ately christened. It does not deal primarily with 
the foundations of the modern commonwealth, 
except in the first two chapters, and here in a 
rather superficial and conventional manner. The 
book revolves mainly about some leading prob- 
lems and functions of the contemporary state. 
In the second place, and even more significant, 
while Professor Holcombe unquestionably pos- 
sesses a laudable sociological “hunch” he does not 
build with sociological tools or materials. His 
political theorists are mainly of the pre-sociolog- 
ical age—Aristotle, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, Bentham, Mill, Kent and Lieber. And 
we can forgive him the less for this, as his refer- 
ences at the close of chapters contain some of the 
best of contemporary writers from the geogra- 
phical, biological, psychological, anthropological, 
sociological and economic schools. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that Professor Holcombe’s 
reference bibliography is at least a generation 
ahead of his footnotes as to viewpoint, and in 
some cases a millenium in advance as to chron- 
ology. A sociological analysis of political origins 
and processes cannot be erected upon the basis of 
even the most appreciative and discriminating 
commentary upon the authors treated in Profes- 
sor Dunning’s three volumes on the history of 
political theory, but only on the foundation of a 
synthesis of the contributions of such men as 
Ritter, Ratzel, Brunhes, MacKinder, Schallmeyer, 
Ammon, Galton, Pearson, Carr-Saunders, Holmes, 
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Conklin, Bagehot, Wallas, Tarde, Ross, Sighele, 
Lippmann, Ténnies, Simmel, Sumner, Hobhouse, 
Lowie, Goldenweiser, Wissler, Krober , Rivers, 
Gierke, Maitland, Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Op- 
penheimer, Schmoller, Webb, Bentley, Small and 
Beard. Better still, Professor Holcombe might 
have applied his superior intellectual powers to 
an analysis, not of doctrines, however excellent, 
but of the vast mass of pertinent concrete mate- 
rial now assembled, classified and sorted by psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, sociologists and eco- 
nomists, and produced an original and independ- 
ent interpretation of the foundations of modern 
political institutions. Those who know well his 
unusual personal equipment for such a task will 
hope that he will add to his sociological orienta- 
tion a mastery of sociological technique and docu- 
mentation and perform this much needed service. 


PERSONALITY AND Conpuct. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1923. 
ix, 296 pp. $1.40. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Of the many deficiencies and short-comings of 
sociology none has been more conspicuous than 
its notorious failure to contribute much of signifi- 
cance as a guide to human conduct. For the 
most part, the sociologists who have dealt with 
the problems of conduct seem to have first 
equipped themselves with a knowledge of the 
standards adopted in the codes of discipline and 
recreation of some of our leading evangelical 
churches, and then devoted themselves to dignify- 
ing these by rationalizing and justifying them in 
the heavy and pedantic terminology and nomen- 
clature of orthodox sociology. The few who 
have done otherwise have usually been of the 
ethnographic school, whose services have usually 
consisted in gathering much descriptive material 
illustrative of the conduct of non-Christian peo- 
ples. This has served the dual purpose of edify- 
ing and entertaining Christian readers and, at the 
same time, furnishing them with adequate con- 
crete warning as to conduct unbefitting to a 
Christian. The sociologist has usually been 
wholly in harmony with the tenets of the free- 
moral agent notion of the motivation of conduct, 
and has been completely informed as to God’s 
opinions and prejudices on such matters as mono- 
gamy, free-love, race-suicide, prostitution, danc- 








ing and prohibition. Very rarely has he ap- 
proached the problems of conduct objectively 
from the point of view of man as an animal with 
a highly complex mental organization and equip- 
ment finding it necessary to live in a society of 
beings in general highly similar to himself. As 
a result conduct, the most complex of human 
problems and the one most in need of compre- 
hensive scientific guidance, has been left as a 
area for the sovereign authority of the scientific- 
ally untrained clergyman and the illiterate and 
gossipy housewife. 

Of late, however, this rich and significant field, 
left vacant and sterile by the sociologists, has 
been cultivated by the psychiatrists, under the 
guise of what is known as “mental hygiene,” 
which can safely be awarded the credit of having 
for the first time in the history of humanity made 
some slight contributions towards the gradual 
creation of a science of human conduct. Pro- 
fessor Groves’ book is the first serious effort of 
a sociologist to appropriate the diverse results of 
the researches in the field of mental hygiene for 
a preliminary effort to construct a sociological 
theory of conduct. Methodologically his work is 
as important as John Dewey’s Human Nature and 
Conduct, and is of much greater practical import. 

Professor Groves indulges in no pedantic pre- 
liminaries as to ethical theories and rationaliza- 
tions, but plunges directly into his subject and 
moves steadily along in a consistent effort to 
relate the problems of human conduct to the 
facts of human nature and the requirements of 
its most efficient functioning in a social setting. 
His approach is that of the psychiatrist rather 
than the psychologist, for the very obvious reason 
that, as Stanley Hall has recently emphasized in 
his autobiography, psychiatry rather than psycho- 
logy has provided us with most of our reliable 
information regarding the mental basis of con- 
duct. While the psychologists have been busy 
recording the reaction of the retina or the ear- 
drum to chromatic or tonal impingement, meas- 
uring intelligence or enumerating and classifying 
instincts, the psychiatrists have been patiently 
laboring to develop a science of the mind which 
will have practical significance for the guidance 
of individual conduct. The pertinence, relevancy 
and comprehensiveness of Professor Groves’ gen- 
etic and socio-psychic analysis of the problems of 
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conduct are indicated by a catalogue of the topics 
he considers: the nature of conduct in the light 
of mental hygiene; the nature of instincts and 
complexes; the rationalization of complexes; 
phantasy and social rationalization ; the emotional 
basis of conflict; the emotional maturing of the 
boy and the girl; the problems of the family in 
the light of dynamic psychology; authority and 
individuality ; the social significance of anger, sex, 
gregariousness and self-assertion ; and abnormal- 
ity and social conduct. 

The handling of these subjects, while neither 
pious nor conventional, is generally sane, toler- 
ant and sound, and based upon an evident mastery 
of the contemporary literature of biology, psy- 
chiatry and sociology. There are some examples 
of incompleteness, as for instance, in the chapter 
on the social significance of anger, where the dis- 
astrous physiological and psychological effects of 
intense anger in the social setting of modern cul- 
ture, which has been well pointed out by Dr. Can- 
non, is ignored. In fact, the book would have 
been strengthened by a chapter on the significance 
of endocrinology for mental hygiene, following 
the line of Dr. Cannon’s admirable little summary 
of “What Strong Emotions Do to Us,” in a re- 
cent number of Harpers. The great contribution 
of the book is, however, its adequate handling of 
the matter of the relation of sex to personal and 
social conduct. It is free from the obsessions of 
some of the more extreme Freudians, and yet 
equally divorced from conventional theological 
mythology, and the impurity-complex of the 
usual run of sociologists. He makes no attempt 
to extort an opinion from God on the matter, 
but clearly ndicates the facts in the case, the 
problems they create, and the best methods of 
solving these in the light of contemporary biolog- 
ical and psychiatric science. It is no less welcome 
than revolutionary to find sexual problems in 
modern society discussed on the basis of the 
opinions of Adolf Meyer, W. A. White, J. B. 
Watson, W. Healey, W. I. Thomas, et al., instead 
of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, Jonathan Edwards, 
Billy Sunday, John Roach Stratton and Judge 
Ford. In short, the book is undoubtedly the clear- 
est and most concise introduction to the contri- 
butions of psychiatry and mental hygiene to 
sociology yet available. It ought to have a wide 
sale as a textbook in sociological courses on 
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mental hygiene and ethics, and a considerable use 
in courses on social maladjustment and practical 
sociology. It should also be heartily commended 
as a book for intelligent parents. As a study of 
the mind in action in modern society it deserves 
as wide a circulation as Professor Robinson’s 
famous work on the pathogenesis of our present 
mental and cultural equipment. Further reading 
is encouraged by the inclusion of an ample and 
discriminating list of references appended to each 
chapter. 


Davi Lupin, A Stuy IN PracticaL IpeatismM. By 
Olivia Rossetti Agresti. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1922. Pp. 372. 


H. R. SMEDES 


Signora Agresti could hardly have chosen a 
happier title for her wonderfully sympathetic 
account of the man whom William Roscoe 
Thayer calls “one of the distinctive great men of 
his age—one of the Light-Bringers.” For noth- 
ing is plainer than that this is no Don Quixote 
tilting at wind-mills, but a modern Christopher 
Columbus—this quaint personality which she un- 
folds before us; an enthusiast, a prophet, but one 
who “makes political economy the most real and 
living of subjects,” who quickens to life the dry 
bones in the world’s valley of decision and who, 
starting as an itinerant peddler, in the end wins 
kings and councilors by the force of his fiery 
logic, and harnesses them to the service of 
mankind. 


The faithful record of this fruitful life consti- 
tues a book with a lively appeal for several dis- 
tinct classes of readers: (1) those who love a 
story of high-adventure carried to triumphant 
accomplishment, (2) those who are interested in 
character study, analysis, and evolution, (3) 
those who are interested in contributions by rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish race to the develop- 
ment of civilization, (4) those who are interested 
in all kinds of social service—that is, service to 
society, and (5) preéminently, those who are real 
students of economics and political science. 

The narrative in itself is thrilling, and one is 
in danger of reading it so rapidly as to lose some 
of its deeper significances. But the student 
glimpses these in passing and is induced, after 
he has seen it through, to turn back to the begin- 
ning and read it again, this time carefully, from 
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start to finish. And in doing this one’s concep- 
tions of the basic principles of economics are 
inevitably clarified and vivified. For Lubin pos- 
sessed in a high degree the faculty of simplifica- 
tion, and Signora Agresti, through long associa- 
tion with him as interpreter, understood thor- 
oughly his views and his methods and is able to 
present the subjects of his devout study with 
such clarity that one sees what he sees, believes 
what he believes, and is moved to gird up the 
loins for action in sympathy with his passion for 
service, , 

Yet there are still many who ask, Who is this 
David Lubin? What has he accomplished? 
What does he stand for? Signora Agresti an- 
swers these questions fully. She tells us of many 
concrete forms in which his labors crystallized ; 
international crop reporting, codperative systems 
of rural credit, stability of ocean freight rates, 
systems for promoting direct marketing—in all 
these fields he labored mightily, broadcasting seed 
that bids fair to bring forth fruit in its season 
throughout the years to come. Equity in ex- 
change as necessary to the life of democracy; 
the importance of the small land-owning farmer, 
“economically free men,” as a factor in democ- 
racy— social justice—between individuals, be- 
tween capital and labor, between nations; these 
are some of his themes. Applying his principles 
consistently in his own life, this self-educated 


immigrant Polish Jew achieved such financial 


independence before he was thirty-five years old 
as permitted him to give himself for the re- 
mainder of his life to his great adventure—world 
service. Through his success in enlisting the 
active interest of the King of Italy, the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, with forty-six 
nations codperating, was established at Rome in 
1908, with the promotion of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the entire world as its object; and, having 
weathered the devastations of war and held to- 
gether in a world that was shattered to its found- 
ations, it is today functioning helpfully with sixty- 
three nations represented. Lubin’s vision saw in 
the International Institute a nucleus around which 
eventually a League of Nations might center. In 
1911 this seer writes: “There is but one prac- 
tical avenue toward ultimate and lasting peace, 
peace among the nations, and that avenuc is 
through a permanent international parliament, a 


parliament for economic betterment.” Equity 
among nations is what he sought through his 
institute, and so we find him writing, “It is the 
just weight aand the just measure which is the 
flaming, flashing sword of God that shall kill 
war, and nothing else can, nothing else will, noth- 
ing else shall.” 

This might well be the Song of the Deathless 
Voice, of Indian legend, or, more properly, the 
old Hebrew prophet’s Voice Crying in the Wild- 
erness, which will not be stilled because it pro- 
claims eternal verities. 


Curist ok Mars. By Will Irwin. New York: D. 
Appleton, 1923. 160 pp. $1.50. 


G. 0. MUDGE 


There is probably no question in the whole 
field of social endeavor that looms larger than 
that of the elimination of war. It is the great 
world problem. It is a task the solution of which 
must be reached or our civilization is doomed. 
War must go. Its cost in present systems is far 
too heavy. This little volume is a contribution 
toward the solution of this great question. Mr. 
Irwin is an idealist, but one with a strong faith in 
his ideal. His faith says “it can be done.” 

Mr. Irwin was a war correspondent during the 
the whole four years of the World War. He 
saw it in all its hideous reality. He has laid bare 
this hideousness without reserve. Mr. Irwin is a 
writer of power, and in this book he has used 
this power well. He discusses war from every 
standpoint moral, social, economic, political; and 
from every standpoint shows that war is inde- 
fensible. 

Few question the fact that war results in the 
lowering of all human valuations. The condi- 
tions of life in every one of the countries that 
took part in the World War is standing evidence 
of this statement. Respect for property rights 
has been lessened, the standards of social moral- 
ity have been undermined, the valuation placed 
upon human life has been greatly lowered. Eco- 
nomically not one of the countries has profited 
to an extent that will even approach a compen- 
sation for the losses sustained. Socially the loss 
of the war has been, and will be, terrific. It can 
never be measured. The potential fatherhood of 
the six millions of young men, the best manhood 
of the countries involved, is, and must remain, 
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an unknown loss. How much of genius, of art, 
of statecraft, of power for achievement in science, 
of every other power for accomplishment for 
human welfare perished with those six millions 
we can never know. 

Mr. Irwin brings all these into the clear light 
of understanding, and then passes on to the dis- 
cussion of means of ridding the world of this 
great scourge.. He challenges the church to come 
forward and assume leadership in this contest. 
Somehow it seems to the author that in the great 
crisis of 1914 the Christian church did not stand 
true to its faith, failed to keep upright the stand- 
ard of its Founder, failed to live up to its ideals. 
It rather used its influence to further war pur- 
poses, to engender hatreds, to break all existing 
ties of friendship that bound nations together. 
The time has now come when the church must 
prove its loyalty to the cause of human brother- 
hood ; it must take its place as the great spiritual 
force for the regeneration of social ideals that 
shall end war. 


If the church refuses to hear this call to a new and 
higher service, one of two things will happen. Either 
our civilization will go to another world war and then 
another and perish of its own mad efficiency, or men 
and women of good will the world over will painfully 
organize for this job of ending war, a new world-expres- 
sion of man’s moral force. And this, whatever it call 
itself, whatever form it takes, will be Christian in spirit, 
harmonizing with the majestic purposes of God. But 
what an indictment of our churches! The historian of 
2200 A. D., reviewing events in their true perspective, 
may write that unchurched men and women did this 
thing in the spirit of Christ, unhelped—nay, hampered 
x criticized—by the pledged and anointed servants of 

rist. 


One may heartily commend this book. It has 
a mission. It is a book of faith in the ultimate 
triumph of humanity over barbarism. Every 
student of social problems, every teacher in the 
public schools, every preacher in the pulpit, 
should read this book. It is dynamic and stimu- 
lating. 

Tue Sout or Woman. By Dina Lombroso. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 1923. 


MARY 0. COWPER 


If feminism had not developed even up to the 
point of asking for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, perhaps we would 
have been spared many of the discussions and 
interpretations of Woman. Still, the fact that 


there are discussions, varies the monotony of 
the former ipse dixits which began to be uttered 
so early in the history of the world. Most 
authors take one view violently, but they state 
the other side in order to refute it, and so we 
get variety of opinion. Dr. Dina Lombroso, 
both D.L. and M.D., daughter of the famous 
anthropologist, wife of the historian, Ferrero, in 
her book, The Soul of Woman, (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) is concerned with the oppression, the 
crushed condition of those women who “bewild- 
ered by all the talk of woman’s great social and 
political mission” want none of it. She writes to 
comfort and defend such. Her thesis is that 
women are by nature alterocentrist, dependent on 
some man for direction and approbation. Man 
is egocentrist, that is, “he makes himself and his 
pleasures and his activities the center of the 
world in which he lives.” Woman is endowed 
with “intuition, passion and activity.” She must 
be doing something for someone all the time or 
her life is a tragedy. Man’s endowments are 
“indifference, passivity and reasoning power.” 
Because of these traits and the customs caused 
by them, women are always made miserable by 
men, Dr. Lombroso states, but she says that it is 
a fatal mistake to try to change conditions, social, 
political or economic, as the feminists are trying 
to do. What should be done is to give women 
compensations for their life of sacrifice, and what 
these compensations should be, she will discuss 
in another volume. 


The weakest point in the argument of this book 
is the admission that many men have feminine 
virtues and defects, and many women have mas- 
culine faults and qualities, but regardless of this, 
all women should be obedient home-keepers—if 
they can’t get a husband, they must obey some 
man—and all men must be selfish to be good 
masters and scientists. The conclusion seems to 
be, not that men must work while women weep, 
but that men must lounge and smoke while women 
weep and embroider some useless present for the 
thankless male. In spite of many repetitions and 
queer logic, the book is interesting and there is 
plenty of keen analysis. The part on justice is 
especially good. However, in the United States, 
the book will probably be regarded as a study 
in foreign ideas rather than as a contribution to 
knowledge. 
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Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova does not argue 
the place of woman, but tells what Russia’s 
women have done, may be expected to do, and 
would have done if they had not been kept ignor- 
ant and oppressed. (“Russia’s Women.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) She traces the development from 
legendary times when ladies-errant, strong and 
courageous, asked no man any odds. Later they 
were bound by the triple chains of the patri- 
archal system, the Byzantine form of church 
organization, and the Tartar rule which locked 
women in the “terem.” A change came first 
under the regency of Sophia, then in the rule of 
Peter the Great, who destroyed the terem, changed 
the marriage customs, and brought women into 
the general social life. With the opportunity for 
an education, women began to play a larger part, 
and developed until they were ready for the com- 
plete social and political equality which they are 
supposed to possess now. We are given a list 
of the most talented women of Russia, and an 
especially sympathetic description of the revolu- 
tionists, of whom Catherine Breshkovskaya, “the 
little grandmother of the Russian Revolution,” is 
best known to us. Of the Bolshevist regime, the 
author writes guardedly, but says of the women: 
“Not believing that the new government can last 
long, she busies herself for a while with economic 
worries and withdraws from active struggle.” 
The book covers too long a period to be more 
than a sketch of customs and an enumeration of 
names, but it can be read with pleasure and profit. 
Tee Enp or THE House or ALarp. By Sheila Kaye- 

Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

MARY 0. COWPER 

The End of the House of Alard is a study in 
human values. Perhaps in the United States only 
families with the loyalties of the old South can 
quite sympathize with the struggles of the Alards, 
but anyone can appreciate the poignant appeal of 
the characters, the swift course of the story, the 
charm of the style with which it is told. As in 
several other late novels of England, the plight 
of the country squires with large land holdings 
is the theme of the book. The Lloyd George 
Land Act, followed by the war and its conse- 
quences, has made the small nobility desperately 
poor. Their taxes are so crushing, their mort- 
gages so heavy, their customs so fixed, they see 
no use to try small economies, and so they go on 


with their servants and cars and hot-house flow- 
ers while their property rapidly runs down. And 
they love their land, it is treachery to all their 
ancestors to sell any of it. There is only one 
solution, the heir must marry money. So the 
questions come to the sons and daughters of the 
Alards. Is love of the land and loyalty to the 
ideas of one’s family more vital than the love of 
any one man or woman? Is-love of a man and 
self-sacrifice to his desires more important than 
observance of laws? Is keeping up the “county 
families” essential to the welfare of England? 
In addition, there is a discussion of the Church 
of England and its clergymen who offer “soup” 
or athletics instead of God, and of Catholicism 
which, in the opinion of the author, gives warm 
satisfaction and love. This argument about re- 
ligion, which was merely incidental in “Joanna 
Godden,” is emphasized to the point of propa- 
ganda here. It has its real place in the story 
because of the effect on the House of Alard, so 
cannot be criticised from the point of view of 
art. This novel is much broader in scope than 
“Joanna Godden,” it discusses more important 
problems, but there is no character which has 
the human appeal of poor Joanna. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK-NOTES 
BIOLOGICAL 


DuctTLess AND OTHER GLANDs. By F. E. Wynne. New 

York: Knopf, 1923. 153 pp. $1.50. 

The best brief summary of endocrinology and its 
social and medical significance which has yet appeared 
in English. 

EvoLuTION AND Evucenics. By S. J. Holmes. New 

York: Harcourt, 1923. $3.00. 


A series of stimulating essays by one of the most 
forward-looking of American biologists, and one of 
those most interested in the bearings of biology upon 
sociology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


ProBLEMsS IN Dynamic PsycHoLocy: A CRITIQUE OF 
PsyCHOANALYSIS AND SUGGESTED FoRMULATIONS. By 
John T. MacCurdy. New York: Macmillan, 1923, 
xv, 383 pp. 


Probably the ablest assessment of the importance of 
psychoanalysis for psychological science which has yet 
been executed. It represents the consensus of the best 
constructive criticism of the original Freudianism by 
English and American psychiatrists, sifted and applied 
by the most brilliant of the younger members of the 
American group. 
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Cures: THE Story or THE Cures THAT Fan. By J. J. 
Walsh. New York: Appleton, 1923, 302 pp. $2.00. 


An excellent review of the history of faith-cures, 
healing manias, etc., in the past, but the author is ap- 
parently impervious to modern psychiatric science, some 
of the most important of which he classifies with ancient 
faith-healing. Nothing can better indicate the progress 
of modern psychiatric science than the gulf which 
separates the viewpoint of Walsh from that of Mac- 
Curdy. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


Primitive Mentauity. By L. Lévy-Bruhl. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923, 458 pp. $5.00. 


The standard work on the mental content and modes 
of thinking on the part of the culturally inferior peoples. 
It supersedes all other works which have appeared in 
English on ethnic psychology. 

Foss Man In Sparn. By Hugo Obermaier. New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. $5.00. 
An important contribution to the synthesis of the pre- 
historic archeology of Europe. 


HISTORICAL 


THe Camprince Ancient History. Edited by J. B. 
Bury et al. New York: Macmillan, 1923, xxii, 704 
pp. $8.50. 


A monumental composite work of real importance. 
The first part of this work contains much material on 
anthropology and the “dawn of history” of value for 
sociologists. There is also some significant information 
on the social history of oriental antiquity. 


Erasmus: A Stupy or His Lire, Ipzats AND PLACE IN 
History. By Preserved Smith. New York: Harper, 
1923, xiii, 479 pp. $4.00. 

Probably the most satisfactory survey of the career 
and importance of Erasmus available in our language. 
An excellent supplement to the author’s monumental 
Age of the Reformation. Of first-rate importance for 
the intellectual and religious history of Europe. 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND, 1906-23. By W. Allison 
Phillips. New York: Longmans, Green, 1923, xvi, 
327 pp. 

The first reliable general history of Ireland in the 
Twentieth Century. A timely and important book. 
Lapor AND Empire. By T. F. Tsiang. New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1923, 220 pp. $2.25. 

A survey of the attitude of British labor, particularly 
the British labor party, towards British imperialism and 
foreign policy since 1880. 


Tue GENESIS OF THE War. By H. H. Asquith. New 

York: Doran, 1923, 405 pp. $6.00. 

The apology of the former British premier. A crisp 
and lucid book, but a proof of the audacity and insolence 
of statesmen, when considered in the light of the facts 
now well known as to the actual diplomatic background 
and immediate outbreak of the World War. 
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Losses oF Lire Causep By War. By S. Dumas and 
K. O. Vedel-Petersen. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1923, 191 pp. $5.00. 


A thorough and reliable statistical account. The first 
part end .vors to estimate the loss of life as a result of 
the chief wars in modern times, and the second part 
treats of the World War. A good brief for pacifists 
and further consolation for pessimists. 


Europe Since 1918. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New 

York: Century, 1923, xv, 622 pp. $3.00. 

The best popular summary of the post-war period in 
Europe which has yet been published in English. Gen- 
erally progressive and critical in tone, and very interest- 
ingly written. 


SOCIOLOGICAL* 


SYSTEM DER SozioLocim. By Franz Oppenheimer. Jena: 
Fischer, 1923. 
The first volume in the attempt of the author of the 
well-known book, The State, to elaborate his sociological 
principles. 


KRITIK DER OFFENTLICHEN Metnunc. By Ferdinand 
’ Ténnies. Berlin: Springer, 1923. 

The most significant contribution yet made by a 
German sociologist to the field cultivated by Tarde, Le 
Bon, Ross and Sighele. 


THe New EpucatTion 1n Evurorz. By F. W. Roman. 
New York: Dutton, 1923, xvi, 270 pp. $5.00. 
An excellent and well-documented survey of educa- 
tional changes in Great Britain, France and Germany 
which have been produced by the World War. 


THe Unapjyustep Girt. By W. I. Thomas. Boston: 

Little, Brown, 1923, xvii, 261 pp. $3.00. 

A very important, frank and objective study of the 
special difficulties which beset girls in effecting an ade- 
quate adjustment to their social surroundings. Par- 
ticularly emphasizes the sex factors involved. 


ECONOMIC 


ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP AND BusINESS ENTERPRISE IN 
Recent Times: THe Case or America, By Thor- 
stein Veblen. New York: Huebsch, 1923, 445 pp. 
$3.00. 


A series of important essays embodying Professor 
Veblen’s extremely significant and penetrating economic 
and social philosophy, as applied to an analysis of con- 
temporary America. The first hundred pages of this 
work offer a concise statement of the author’s general 
point of view. The volume is difficult reading but con- 
stitutes probably the most profound contribution yet 
made to the analvsis of prevailing American economic 
institutions and attitudes. 


LABOUR IN 7HE CoAL-MINING INpbusTry, 1914-1921. By 
G. D. H. Cole. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1923, 
xiv, 274 pp. 

* The relatively small number of books likely to be noted 
under this heading is readily understandable, in that the great 


majority of strictly sociological books will be dealt with in 
more or less extended reviews rather than in the book-notes. 
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A remarkably succinct, clear and authoritative history 
of the labor problem in the English coal-mining industry 
during the last decade, a subject rich in sociological in- 
terest and implications. It is a volume in the great 
Carnegie Endowment Economic and Social History of 
the World War now in preparation by over two hundred 
collaborators under the general editorship of Professor 
Thomson Shotwell. 


THe Burpen oF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Philip Klein. 
A valuable and timely statistical and nalytical study 

of the measures taken to relieve unemployment since 

1918 in some fifteen of the leading American cities. 
New York: Russell Sage, 1923, 260 pp. $2.00. 


OvutTLines oF AMERICAN Foreign Commerce. By A. L. 
Bishop. Boston: Ginn, 1923, v, 321 pp. 
An admirable manual, historical and analytical in 


nature. 


POLITICAL 


THE Matavy or Europe. By M. E. Ravage. 
York: Macmillan, 1923, 250 pp. $2.00. 
The most important book on conditions in Europe 
which has appeared in this country since Beard’s Cross- 
Currents in Europe Today. 


New 


A Stupy in INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By J. W. 
Hughan. New York: Crowell, 1923, xix, 401 pp. 
$2.75. 

An excellent and forward-looking book discussing the 
history, problems and achievements in the field of inter- 
national organization. 


Tue ProstemM or ARMAMENTS. By A. G. Enock. New 

York: Macmillan, 1923, 196 pp. $1.50. 

An able statistical and analytical indictment of the 
armament race of our age. Adequately demonstrates 
the futility of the plea that heavy armaments and pre- 
aredness prevent war, and indicates the tremendous 
economic burden entailed thereby. 


Tue Russian Soviet Repusric. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: Century, 1923, 405 pp. $3.00. 
This is the last of Professor Ross’ trilogy of books 

on Russia since 1917. It deals with Russia from the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the end of the year 1922. 
While making no pretense to being a work of great 
erudition and documented finality, it is a very keen and 
impartial analysis of Bolshevik Russia; and is probably 
the book which may be most safely recommended to the 
general reader as the best place in which to seek an 
interpretation of contemporary Russia. 


Mexico: AN INTERPRETATION. By Carleton Beals. New 

York: Huebsch, 1923, 280 pp. $2.50. 

A journalistic, but vivid and interesting interpreta- 
tion of the recent political revolutions in Mexico, and 
of the leading institutions and social classes in Mexico. 
The part of foreigners, particularly Americans, in con- 
temporary Mexican history is also touched upon. The 
book should be compared with Professor Ross’ recent 
work on Mexico. 
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Tue SocraL, Revo.ution 1n Mexico. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross. New York: Century, 1923, 175 pp. $1.50. 
A penetrating analysis of recent social and industrial 

changes in Mexico interpreted from a progressive view- 

point, sympathetic with the Obregon regime. : 

InpIA IN FerMENT. By C. H. Van Tyne. 
Appleton, 1923, xii, 252 pp. $2.00. 

A survey of contemporary India, primarily from the 
political and administrative standpoint, by a distinguished 
American historian who is distinctly unfriendly to the 
Ghandi movement. 


New York: 


TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS AND THE Bacpap Ralz- 
way. By Edward M. Earle. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1923, xiii, 364 pp. 

An interesting and important work. The first clear 
summary of the complicated web of diplomacy and im- 
perialism in the Near East. A model study in diplo- 
matic history. 


JURISTIC 


INTERPRETATION OF LeGAL History. By Roscoe Pound. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923, 171 pp. $1.50. 
A brief historical sketch and interpretation of the 
leading types of jurisprudence. A suggestive and stim- 
ulating work. 


An INTRODUCTION To THE PHiLosopHy oF Law. By 
Roscoe Pound. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1923. $2.50. 

The first formal and extensive statement of the jur- 
istic views of the leader of American sociological juris- 
prudence. A book of first-rate importance for sociolo- 
gists. 


RELIGIOUS 


THe Morar Lire or THE Hepsrews. By J. M. Powis 
Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923, 
ix, 337 pp. $2.25. 

An epoch-making work which departs from the pious 
and transcendental mode of approach to Hebrew history, 
and interprets Hebrew social life and conduct in the 
light of history, psychology and sociology. 


METHODOLOGICAL 


THe MatTHeMaTicAL THEORY OF PRoBABILITIES. By 
Arne Fisher. New York: Macmillan, 1923, xxix, 289 
pp. Translated from the Danish by Charlotte Dickson. 
This is a second edition of a work first published in 

1915. An authoritative and highly original work upon 

the mathematical background of modern statistical 

methods. Of little use to the ordinary statistician, but 
essential to those interested in the mathematical basis 
of statistical theory. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON FREQUENCY Curves. By 
Arne Fisher. New York: Macmillan, 1922, xv, 245 
pp. Translated from the Danish by E. A. Vigfusson. 
An original study of mortality statistics set forth in 

rather highly elaborated mathematical terminology. 





